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ON THE PASTORAL CHARACTER OF THE EPISCOPAL OFFICE. 
NO. I. 
\monast the evils which religion has suffered from controversies with 
hereties and schismatics, one of the most considerable is, the obscurity 
which has frequently been thrown over practical duties by the pro- 
minence which has been necessarily given to matters in some degree 
speculative. ‘This has been exemplified in our discussions on episco- 
pacy. While we have been contending for points undoubtedly of the 
highest importance—while we have been maintaining against presby- 
terians and independents the peculiar rights of the episcopal order, its 
exclusive power of ordination, its supreme jurisdiction, its apostolical 
succession; and while, on the other hand, we have been vindicating 
its legitimate derivation from the apostles by valid and canonical ordi- 
nations against Romanists, we have almost forgotten to examine into 
the true nature and responsibilities of that office itself, which we have 
so zealously defended against its opponents. We have, indeed, con- 
tinually set before our eyes the duties of the inferior clergy. The whole 
world is alive to the practical nature of their office. The full measure 
of their pastoral duties is universally required. New acts of parlia- 
ment are continually passing to enforce their residence, and to provide 
means for compelling the reluctant and the indolent to perform the 
most essential parts of their offices, Episcopal charges are continually, 
and most laudably, enforcing on the presbyters of the church a due 
sense of their pastoral character, and of the amount of time and zeal 
Which it demands. Archdeacons are equally vigilant and instructive 
in their more limited sphere; while visitation and other sermons, 
pamphlets, reviews, and a long train of practical and useful treatises, 
are continually reminding the world and the presbyters of the church 
of the high and holy mission which they have received from Jesus 
Christ, to bring souls within the fold of which he is the Chief-Shepherd, 
to heal the sick, and cleanse the lepers of his spiritual kingdom. A 
clergyman who neglects the pastoral offices of visiting his people, and 
labouring personally, to the utmost of his power, to bring them to 
obedience to the will of God, is considered as negligent, and is viewed 
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with general disap probation. Every one, in short, expecte that 
paroe hial cle TreVilian shi ill v1Ve himse if aie fe entire ly, ho dy and 
soul, to his ministry. And, undoubtedly, nothing can be more re ason- 
able; nothing less can be required from a minister of Jesus C hrist, in- 
vested with the same mission which brought down our Lord from 
heaven, to seek and to save that which was lost. The clergy poeta ho 
right to complain of the amount of duties which the world e Xe 
from them ; and they cheerfully and zealously, for the most part, dk 
vote themselves to a life of labour and of self-denial. 


f) 
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And yet it is undeniable that, while all the world is thus alive to’ 


the nature of a pastoral office amongst the inferior clergy, there is an 
almost profound silence as to the duties of bishops. It is a subject 
never touched on episcopal charges, never alluded to by arch- 
deacons, never hinted at in visitation sermons, never spoken of 
parliament, or made the subject of legislation. 
treatises on the subject; at least 


We have ho books or 
none open to the general reader. — It 
seems to have escaped from the notice of the church in modern times. 
I would here add my conviction that the omission of any allusions 
to episcopal dutics on occasions when they might not unnatural) 
have invited attention is not attributable to any wish on the part 
of the rulers of our church to avoid discussion, or to claim any un- 
controlled and irresponsible power. l feel assured that ho hody Ol 
men are more anxious to discharge the full amount of their duties, and 
more willing to render an account of their stewardship before God and 
his church. Still the fact is, that the nature and amount of epis scopal 
duties are never brought under public examination or discussion. 

The consequence of this silence is, that most erroneous views of the 
episcopal office are very generally prevalent. The common opinion 
certainly is, that the position of a bishop is one of considerable ease, 
involving a necessity for very little exertion. While it is felt that a 
certain degree of responsibility attaches itself to the superintendence of 
a large body of clergy, it is supposed that this re ie sibility is shared 
to a great extent, and the trouble much diminished, by the exertions 
of those very respectable functionaries, the arelhdeacons. It is be- 
lieved, also, that the cle rey are generally so well-conducted a body of 
men, so irreproachable in their morals, and so much under the in- 
fluence of gentlemanly feeling, that there can be very little aus in 
regulating their conduet. The other parts ot the episcopal ofhice are 
generally supposed to be visitation, ordinations, and confirmations. 
The first of these duties does not appear very burdensome. 


It occupies 
one or two days in the vear. 


Ordinations are perhaps held three o: 
four times each year, sometimes less frequently ; and confirmation 
perhaps, does not continue for more than a fortnight or thereabouts. 
Consecrations of churches are not burdensome ; they are taken some- 
times in the course of confirmations, and are not very frequent in most 
dioceses. ‘The obligation of attending parliament is the remaining 
branch of episcopal duty, according to the common view of the sub- 
ject; and this pretty generally considered as a privilege and an 
honour, which amply repays whatever trouble may be connected with 
ifs possession, more especially as the power of voting by proxy en- 
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ables bishops and other peers to take such a share in the deliberations 
of the legislature as shall suit their convenience. 

Such is the opinion commonly entertained as to the nature of the 
duties and responsibilities of bishops, not merely by the low and the 
ignorant, but by the educated classes of society. Bishi ioprics are almost 
universally regarded as posts of high dignity “and of great emolument, 
to which very easy duties are anne xed. The »y are viewed as the ap- 
propris ate rewards which are to crown the declining years of a life spent 
in the active service of the church, and to afford an honourable repose 
to age and merit; or they are regarded as prizes in the career of pro- 
fessional duty, which are to stimulate the exertions of able men. 
Others suppose that no particular qualifications are required for the 
wl office of a bishop, and that every clergyman whose character 1s not 
F in bad, and who may happen to possess influence with those who are in 
sor power, will make a good bishop, It is rarely that any particular care 
rt is taken by governments to select men for the episcopal office without 
reference to connexions or family interest. ‘The people in general re- 
gard bishopries as not exactly sinecures, perhaps, but as something not 
1 very far removed from them. 1 have said that such an impression is 
not confined to persons of imperfect education, but that it prevails at 


art 
ae least as much amongst the middling and higher classes of society. As 
ol an illustration of this, LT recollect at no very distant period being in- 
nd formed by a well educated friend, quite as a matter of course, that a 
al member of the family ofa bishop just then elevated from an office in- 
atl i volving no great trouble to the episcopal bench, was delighted at the 
prospect of the life of ease and leisure which was now betore the newly 
the appointed prelate! A still more curious illustration of the common 
a views on this subje et isto be found in a recent number of the Quarterly 
se. Review, where, in an article upon the correspondence between a de- 
ts ceased nobleman and an eminent living prel: ate, the promotion of the 
: of latter to his present station is thus noticed :—“ The mitre, the reward 
ar of a long course of usefulness, secured to him, ere yet in the vale of 
ns i. years, a dignified leisure, and held out to modest merit another cheering 
bese example of greatness achieved by self-exertion and steady performance 
of of duty.” When such notions are prevalent amongst men of educa- 
Ili- | tion, can it be wondered at that the enemies of the church exclude the 
in) bishops from the title of working clergy, and that their places are 
are classed by radicals amongst sinecures? It was only—it could only 
ns have been under the influence of such a general opinion of the epis- 
ie copal office that ten bishopric s were suppressed in Lreland ; and it is a 
A mi tie of some surprise that there has been no call for a similar measure 
n. TT ngland, If the church has been so far protected against such 
its. evils, her exemption from them is due, under divine Providence, not 
1@e fo any correct or enlightened view of the episcopal office, but to con- 
ist ‘iderations connected with the security of the existing order of society, 
Ne It need searce ly be said that even if the e pise op al office involved no 
ih other duties than those which are commonly ascribed to it, there 
an ould still be extreme injustice and impropriety in classing it amongst 
; “imecures, or even in reg: arding ritas an easy situation free from trouble 


: and care. We will now leave out of consideration the directly 
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pastoral offices of confirming, ordaining, and visiting, because they 
certainly do not take up much time, or exact much trouble, in general, 
But there is a branch of episcopal duty of which the world knows 
i nothing, and yet which must demand a great amount of time, of 

thought, and labour. 1 mean the continual correspondence which must 
be kept up with all the clergy of the diocese—answers to questions on 
points of religion, of discipline, of law—investigations of complaints— 
reconciling of disputes—advice in almost every conceivable matter— 
a thousand details respecting ecclesiastical property and edifices. Add 
to this, correspondence and consultation with prelates and others on 
the general affairs of the church, the consideration of all measures 
4 affecting ecclesiastical interests, the necessity of a perfect knowledge of 



































the state of religion ge nerally, and of the views and feelings of parties. 
Then we must remember that numberless charities, and societies, and 
corporations, colleges, and schools, institutions, ke. &ec., are more or 
less dependent on episcopal notice and exertions. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that bishops are, very commonly, advanced in years, and 
then it will be at once perceived that bishops who fairly discharge 
those parts of their duties which do not come under public notice are 
at least as busily employed as any other class of men in the com- 


; munity. 
1) ae But of these occupations the world and the church generally can 

tow know nothing ; it is impossible that they ever can be made intelligible | 
4 to the mass of the community. While the engagements of bishops re- 
Ae main chiefly private—while their business is transacted in their own i 
‘ee studies, and in committee-rooms—while they are not much engaged 
Hes in ofhces which are directly and purely spiritual, so long they must 


44 ; 
“is always be regarded by the great body of the community in the point 


of view which has been ulready alluded to, and which is in all respects 
so undesirable. 


One of the great disadvantages of our present ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments is, that so very large an amount of duties connected with the 


temporalitie sof the chure h,and of other matters not purely spiritual, 1 ' 
thrown on the bishops, that they are unable to devote the mselves more ; 
Ae fully to those parts of their office which are amongst its most important } 
at features. The ¢endency of this system, which accumulates on one man | 
: a burden which would require the strength of five or ten, is to secularize 


the episcopal office ; to involve it in a class of duties which are in- 
finitely beneath its high and holy objects; to present to the world 
an impertect picture of what episcopacy really is; to check and 
restrain the church from carrying out that sacred office in all its 


Py apostolic eficiency ; to make the successors of the apostles reverse thie 
hae conduct of their great predecessors, and to forsake the ministry of the 
at Word of God to serve tables. Its tendency is to transfer the most im- 
an portant parts of the episcopate to subordinate officials ; to obliterate the 


very notion of its pastoral character; to divest the successors of the 
apostle s of their highest glory and their most solemn responsibility— 
the care of souls. 
lor this is certain—I do not fear to assert it as a most undeniable 
truth, however it may be forgotten in these days, that the very end, 
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object, and essence of the episcopal office is the care of souls. No 
ministry in the church of Christ can have any other object. If any 
ministry has not this object, it is not of God. For to what ether end 
did our Lord himself assume our nature and become a preacher of the 
gospel? For what other purpose were the apostles and their suc- 
cessors appointed, and invested with that mission which our Lord had 
received from his heavenly Father? For what ends did He “that 
ascended up far above all heavens” give “some, apostles ; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers’? It 
was “ for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” In these 
words we find the real ends for which the ministry of the church, in 
its various orders, was instituted. ‘To all in common, though in dif- 
ferent degrees and modes, it is entrusted to perfect the saints, to labour 
in the ministry, to edify the body of Christ. And hence we ought to 
repudiate utterly any notion that bishops are entrusted merely with 
the care of their clergy, or commissioned only to inspect their conduct, 
or responsible only for their souls. Their commission extends to all 
the church of Christ which is placed under their superintendence ; not 
merely to the pastors, but to the people. Their ministry in relation to 
the people is not merely limited to confirmation, or to any other rites; 
it extends to all and every branch of ministerial duty by which the 
grand end of their office can be promoted—namely, the salvation of 
souls, If any one be disposed to deny this truth, I would ask him: 
what was the object common to our Lord’s ministry, to that of the 
apostles, and of the pastors appointed by them ? It was undeniably the 
salvation of souls. If then this be not the object of the episcopate, it 
would follow that the latter is not any part of the Christian ministry ; 
that it is an office of merely human institution, which may be abolished 
without essential injury to the church. Hf, on the other hand, it be a 
ministry essential to the church—if it be not merely human, but 
apostolical and divinely instituted, it must share in the object common 
to every ministry which has emanated from on high. 

I do not hesitate to maintain, therefore, with confidence, that every 
bishop is entrusted with the cure of souls in his diocese ; that he is strictly 
aud truly the minister of a parish, and that the whole diocese is but one 
large parish subject to his pastoral rule and guidance. 1 maintain that 
the rectors or priests of the lesser parishes into which it is portioned 
out are Only the assistants of the bishop in the cure of souls ; that every 
individual within the diocese is subject to the bishop as his immediate 
and proper pastor; and that every bishop is bound to fulfil, to the 
utmost of his strength, the pastoral office to all the laity, as well as the 
clergy, unless he despise the commandment of his Saviour, and violates 
his most solemn and awful engagements to God and man, It will be 
the object of the following pages to demonstrate these truths by an ap- 
peal to Scripture, to the Ordination Services of the church of Kugland, 
aud to the doctrine and practice of the church generally. And I would 

here apprize the reader that it is further intended to shew that the 





episcopal labourers in our harvest are too few for the mighty task im- 
posed on them by the law of Jesus Christ; and that it is essentially 
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necessary to pray the Lord of the harvest “that he will send forth 
more labourers into his harvest’’ in this land, 

1, Let us first hear the language of the holy Scriptures on the subject 
which is now before us. And to what can we more naturally direct our 
attention in the beginning than to the ministry of Him who furnished 
that divine example which all Christians, and especially all his own 
ministers, are bound to follow? When the Lord announced to the 
children of Israel, through Moses, the future advent of the Messiah, he 
said, “J will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and | will put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto 
them all that Icommand him. And it shall come to pass that whosoever 
will not hearken unto my words, which he shall speak inmyname, 1 will 
require it of him.” Sue ‘h was to be the ministry of our Lord, He was 
to be emphatically a teacher, a minister of the Word of God. The lan- 
guage of the prophecy of Isaiah, quoted by our Lord himself, is equally 
explicit: — The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord 
God hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim hberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of 
our God ; to comfort all that mourn ; to appoint unto ‘them that mourn 
in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirits of heaviness ; that they might 
be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might 
be glorified.” His office, according to the prophet Ezekiel, was to 
“seek that which was lost, and bring again that which was driven 
away.” He was “to feed them in a good pasture,’ and to be “set 
up as one shepherd over “ his people, and to feed them.” — And as the 
prophet Isaiah beautifully writes, “ He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.” Can any 
words more beautifully and accurately describe the pastoral care of 
our blessed Lord for the souls of men—his unwearied diligence in 
feeding them with the bread of life—his labours to convert sinners to 
the ways of righteousness—his affectionate solicitude for the salvation 
of all mankind ? 

Let us survey our Saviour’s life during the continuance of his minis- 
try, even from the moment that he was anointed and commissioned 
from on high, as he ascended from his baptism in the river Jordan ; 
and we shall observe him engag ine almost entirely in preaching the 
vlad tidings of salvation to the peopl , exhorting them to re ‘pentance, 


delivering to them prece pts of faith and morality. It was to the poor, 
to the multitudes who thronged around him, 
almost entirely directed. 

} 


of SOLIS, 


that his attention was 
Far trom devolvi Ing on his apostles the care 
nd contenti ng himself with a general superintendence of 
their conduct, our Lord was himself the most zealous of all labourers 
in the vineyard, thus leaving an example to all succeeding ages, that 


no authority however great, no dignity however high, can exempt 
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the ministers of the gospel from the first of their duties and the most 
solemn of their responsibilitie s, the care of all the souls of the people 
entrusted to their charge. ‘Those must indeed have a most unworthy 
view of the episcopal office who imagine that the ministry of the 
gospel may be devolved by bishops on their presbyters, and that the 
former may satisfy their consciences by ascertaining that the inferior 
ministers of the word of God perform ‘their part of the task i impose “l 
on the sacred ministry. Such notions can only arise from an igno- 
rance of the nature of Christian charity, and a neglect of its divine 
exemplification in our Lord—in him who w as, as the apostle entitles 
him, “the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls.” Our Saviour himself 
said, “the disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above his 
lord. Itis enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the 
servant as his lord. No minister therefore of Jesus Christ, be his 
rank ever so great, can possibly be exempted from discharging the 
suine duties which his master and his God condescended to perform ; 
and any measure of that spirit of holy zeal and charity which 
prompted our Saviour to such inexhaustible labours for the salvation 
of souls, would confer more real glory and honour, even in the eyes 
of the world, on ministers of Jesus Christ, than the most splendid 
temporal dignities, or the largest possessions. 

Let us next turn to the office of the + apostles, which has descended 
to their successors, the bishops of the holy catholic church. Their 
ministry was, like that of their divine Master, strictly pastoral, Our 
Lord said unto Simon and Andrew his brother, “ lollow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.” When he first commissioned ‘his 
apostles, “he ordained twelve that they should be with him, and that 
he might send them forth lo preach.” And he said to them, “Go 
rather to the lost sheep of Israel,” thus giving to them a limited com- 
mission. And as ye go, preach, saying, ‘The kingdom of heaven 
isat hand... And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your 
words, whan i ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust 
of your feet... What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light ; 
and what ye bs ‘ar in the ear, that preach ye upon the house tops .... 
He that receiveth you, receiveth me ; and he that receiveth ine, re- 
eeiveth him that sent me.”’ Having been thus commissioned to preach, 
they immediate ly entered on their ministry. “ And they departed, 
and went through the towns, preaching the gospel. "We afterwards 
find the apostles baptizing in the name of Jesus Christ. We again 
find them authorized by our Lord to administer the sacri ime ut of his 
death in these words, “ Do this in remembrance of me.” After his 
resurrection they are again still more solemnly commissioned, “Jesus 
saith unto them, As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose soever sits ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” We may obse rve he re, that the apostles were expected by 
our Lord to remit and retain sins in their own proper persons, not to 
devolve that office upon others. They were not merely to superin- 
tend other ministers in the use of the keys, | jut they were to employ 
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that authority themselves. In fine, when our Saviour before the 
ascension delivered his last injunctions to his disciples, he said to them, 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, and preach the gospel to 
every creature, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” It was only on this tenure that 
the apostles, and their successors the bishops, were invested with their 
ministry by their divine Master. Abstract from the office of an 
apostle the ministry of the word, the obligation of preaching, the 
care of souls, and you remove its very essence. It ceases to be the 
apostolate. Remove the same offices from the episcopal order, and 
it ceases to be apostolical. The words of our Saviour addressed to 
the apostle Peter, and through him to all the apostles, and to their 
representatives, are imperative. “ Feed my sheep—feed my lambs,’ 
was the thrice repeated command addressed to those ministers who 
were desirous of affording practical signs of their love of God. And 
was not this responsibility felt by all the apostles? Did not their 
lives testify their persuasion that the ministry of the word, the care 
of souls, was the essence of their duty, the very tenure by which 
these sacred offices were held? Let St. Paul testify : sé Though I 
preach the gospel,” said he, “ 1 have nothing to glory of; for nec essity 
is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel. For 
if I do this thing willingly, | have a reward ; but if against my will, 
a dispensation of the gospel is committed unto me.” 

But were these responsibilities limited to the apostles? Did they 
not equally rest on the evangelists, and on the bishops and presbyters 
constituted by the apostles? When our Lord sent forth the seventy 
disciples, he : said, “ The harvest truly is great, but the dabourers are few ; 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth 
labourers into his harvest” —labourers in the ministry of the gospel, 
Such were the seventy. Let us next turn to the more ordinary 
ministry of the church in the apostolic age. ‘To the bishop of Ephe- 
sus it was said: “I charge thee, there fore, before God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom: PREACH THE WORD; BE INSTANT IN SEASON, OUT 
OF SEASON ; REPROVE, REBUKE, EXHORT WITH ALL LONG-SUFFERING 
AND DOCTRINE ... WATCH THOU IN ALL THINGS, ENDURE AFFLICTIONS, 
DO THE WORK OF AN EVANGELIST, MAKE FULL PROOF OF THY MINIS- 
TRY.” To the chief pastor of Crete it was said, “Speak thou the 
things that become sound doctrine."” To the elders of the church at 
Ephesus: “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and ¢o all the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” ‘To 
the Hebrews it was said: “ Remember them which have the rule over 
you, who hare spo ken unto you the word of rod.” “© Submit your- 
selves ; for they watch for your souls, as they that must give : account.” 
In fine, St. Peter, addressing the ministers of Jesus Christ in general, 
saith: “ Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the over- 
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sight thereof not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind... And when the chief She »phe rd shall appear, ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

In these, and many similar passages of holy Scripture, the one 
object uniformly given to the Christian Ininistry in its several branches, 
whether high or low, extraordinary or ordinary, is, THE CARE OF 
souLs. The apostle was commissioned to preach to all the world, 
the evangelist to nations and provinces, the bishop and pastor to one 
city and the surrounding district; but all were to be engaged person- 
ally, though in different degrees of authority, in one ‘and the same 
work of preac hing the gospel, teaching the commandments of Christ, 
administering the sacrame nts, reproving offenders, labouring for the 
conversion of sinners and anb elievers; imitating in all things, within 
their respective spheres, the minis stry of their divine Master, and re- 
fusing no means white ‘ver of advancing his kingdom in the souls of 
men. ‘The bishop was as much bound to this work as the evangelist 
or the apostle ; the only difference was that the one was limite “din its 
ordinary discharge to his own dioce se, the others were entrusted with 
the care of nations and of the world. 


ON THE POEMS OF THE POOR OF LYONS. 
No. Ll.—continued. 


Since the second portion of this paper was printed, some further and 
very surprising information has been communicated to the public con- 
cerning the ancient MS.or MSS. of the poems. It is contained in the 
letter of Monsieur I'avre Bertrand, of Geneva, to Dr. Gilly, and quite 
recently published by the latter in the Correspondence of the British 
Magazine. The ancient manuscript book deposited by Morland at Cam- 
bridge in 1658 vanished unaccountably. But we now learn with sur- 
prise that the manuscript book de ‘posited by Jean Leger at Geneva, in 
1662, disappeared in like manner. It is not to be found at Genev: 1; and 
no account can be given (at least none is given) of the mode of its dis- 
appearance. ‘The book ne se retrouve plus. Such a fatality as these 
transactions exhibit will scarcely find a parallel in the history of 
literature ; and if the prine ipal actor in them was honest, he was 
strangely unfortunate. ‘Two similar volumes produced by the same 
individual, and lodged in two places, distant from each ‘othe T; aud 
both secure— yet both of them evanescent, and melted into air! 
However, there is at Geneva now a visible manuscript of these 
poems, agreeing in age, materials,* and written character, with the 
description we have received of the two invisible ones. But Monsieur 
Bertrand says it is a duodecimo, whereas the missing Geneva 


volume is desc ribed as having been an octavo. ‘This makes a third 
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Monsieur F. Bertrand, indeed, calls it vellum; but Girard, who received it from 
one of the Legers, terms it parchment. Therefore, whichever it really is, it is the 
same substance that the Legers called parchment. 


Vou. XIX.—March, 1841. ye? 
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ancient codex, agreeing in many grand points with the other two, 
And who brought this one to Geneva? Monsieur Antoine Leger, who, 
jointly with his nephew Jean, gave the Cambridge one to Morland, 
The librarian, Girard,* (in a list of the donations that had been mace 
to the library since he had the care of it, and of which list the date 
does not appear,) enters it as a donation made by Antoine in October, 
1661, and on the day previous to his death. Just about one year be- 
fore the nephew deposited Ais book at Geneva, and took Monsieur 
Girard’s receipt for it. All the three manuscripts (if they ever ex. 
isted) appertain to the same family. 

One thing, at any rate, we may take for granted. The nephew, 
John, must have known all about his uncle’s curious old copy, must 
have frequently examined it and compared it with his other two, and 
must have shed some pious tears when he heard of the deathbed scene 
of the 17th of October, 1661... When he went to Monsieur Girard in 
November 1662, to present him with his own copy, Girard would no 
doubt exclaim, “® Ah! it is but this time twelvemonth, that your poor 
dear uncle brought me such another book. Here it is. Now we are 
quite rich in) Vaudois poetry.” Nota bit of it. When Jean Leger 
published his work in 1669, he knew nothing of the third manuscript 
which his dying kinsman had bequeathed to the library of Geneva, 
In the heading prefixed to his extracts of the Noble Lesson he informs 
his readers that there had been found two ancient copies of that poem, 
of which one was at Cambridge, and one at Genera—viz., lis own. 
While Girard’s signatures came forward to prove that there were two 
copies at Geneva, that of 1661 and that of 1662, Strange! that his 
living unele should never have named the other book to him. Stranger, 
if possible, that the last act of his dying kinsman should never, in the 
course of eight years, have reached his hearing. Most strange, in- 
credible, and morally impossible. 

evil so abounds upon earth, that it must continually be in our 
thoughts. And Charity is so inseparably united to her heavenly 
sister “Truth, that she must very frequently become aware of its 
presence. But it is her peculiarity, sigmfied in the gospel, not to 
think evil from enmity and malice, or believe in its existence from the 
odious wish that it should be found existing. ‘The author of this 
paper, having it for his object to vindicate the authenticity of these 
poems, can have no wish whatever to diminish the number of vouchers 
for their antiquity. Nothing would satisfy him better than that several 
such copies should exist, or have existed. And it is only disbelieved 
because it appears to be unworthy of credit, and because the state- 
ments present clear traces of prevarication. When Leger was offering 
to the world his cunningly garbled specimens of a production not as 
yet recognised by the learned, it was certainly not his interest or desire 
to lower the proofs of its genuineness, or diminish the number of old 
contemporary documents demonstrative of that fact. We see him 


constantly exerting every nerve in the opposite spirit. Therefore, we 
may be Tully satist that, when he assures us Geneva contained but 
( \3 3 he is called iti thre Tlist ire Gsenerale,. ete 
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one old MS. of it, he speaks the whole truth without suppression. 
And though we may think he has made two books out of one, we are 
sure he did not reduce three into two. Either the deposit made by 
a in 1661, or that by John in 1662, is a fiction; but the other 

sa true history (inasmuch as one copy is forthcoming), and we are 
eat ‘d to regard it as an authentic passage in the life and adventures 
of Morland’s volume Bb. 

With this alternative before us, it is difficult to make a choice. If 
Girard* was dead in 1669, when J. Leger printed his receipt for the 
volume of 1662, we should possess no assurance that the aforesaid re- 
ceipt ever existed except in type. That theory would sink the volume 
in question, and set up that of Anthony in the previous year. But 
it involves a decided act of forgery; and it is pe rhaps safer to be- 
lieve that the receipt was really given in 1662 in exchange for the 
book which the younger Leger had brought. In that case, the subse- 
quent but und: ated e ntry in the list of donations, by Monsieur Girard, 
wouk | become the point in these incredible narrations upon which we 
must lay our finger. ‘The incorrect entry stood uncontradicted by any 
public documents in Geneva. And if any one inquired for the MS. 
mentioned in the receipt given to Jean Leger, the same answer as we 
now receive was then in readiness—“ How extr: ordinary | how very 
distressing ! il ne se retrouve plus.’ Nobody could say, “I knew 
Monsieur Antoine intimately, and he never said a single word about 
his valuable donation.” For he gave it into the hands of Monsieur 
Girard on the very day preceding his death. Since Leger could only 
boast that deux exe mplaires se sont trouvés” in all, of which only 
one was at Geneva, and falsehood manifestly exists, it appears to be- 
long rather more probably to Girard, Some other motive than the 
mere wish to multiply ancient MSS. must be suppose “i to have existed. 
That motive mi: 1 possib ly have be en the great alteration the book had 

indergone, by unstite hing it, and shuffling and changing the contents. 
Mor the book of yeti in 1661, was far from coinciding in its con- 
tents with that of John in 1662. ‘The whole matter is, however, in- 
volved in such complete be stery, that nothing affirmative can, with any 
degree of confidence, be pronounced upon it; and those who will, may 
reely elect to believe in the library entry, and in the book of 1661, 
eye ( tin M4 Monsie ur Je an s rece apt and his bool ‘ of LOo?. "Those who 

in, Will fee] pleasure in believing the whole story as it is told them. 

It may be remarked that, if the various readings of this patois were 
proofs of distinct MSS., we should here have conclusive evidence that 
Rt iVnouard did not publish from the present Geneva text, (« juod est 

bsurdur m:) for Monsieur Girard, in his enumeration of its contents, 
has treated us to some remarkable variations. 

The impression created by the state of the case, and specially by the 
“aneuage of Perrin citing Saint Aldegonde, that this was an unique 

d almost sacred volume, the sole ancient codex, is strongly CcOoll- 
rhea by the entry concerning it; which states that it was “remis 


‘lonsieur F. Bertrand only savs that he was librarian ‘ about the middle of the 
fecnth century 9 and more, perha , 18 not known ot him. 
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pour étre gardé pour les Eglises de Piémont.” It was not Leger's : it 
does not now belong to the Ge nevese; nor does it belong to any one 
of the Vaudois Valleys. But it is a volume kept, as in the ark of 
covenant, for all the tribes of Israel. 


No. ILL. 


None of the extant poems of the Poor of Lyons, or, at the most, but 
one, could be applied to the purposes of psalmody ; but they were com- 
posed as vehicles of instruction in sacred history, and of moral precept, 
Such a method of teaching was peculiarly suited to the wandering 
habits and empaupered condition of their first leaders. And the ve ry 
form in which they present themselves would lead us to suppose that 
their authors still retained the primitive simplic ity of their sect. 

But the chronological allusion contained in the poem, which (for 
that reason) had been selected for publication, makes a clear pro- 
fession of antiquity. It cannot, however, avail to establish so high an 
antiquity as it appeared and was fondly imagined to do; and, con- 
sequently, cannot lend any effective support to those other dates which 
were so constructed as to harmonize with it. For either it must be as 
inauthentic as them, or else its meaning has been misapprehended. 

The passage in question is near the commencement, and in these 
words :— 


‘* Ben ha mil e cent ancz compli entierament, 
Que fo* scripta l’ora; car sen al derier temp.” 


‘Well has eleven hundred years been completed entirely, 
Which was the hour written ; for we are at the last time.” 


‘he first question we have to ask upon this is, whether the Noble 
Lesson was indeed composed in or about A.p, L100, And we are 
compelled to answer that question peremptorily in the negative. 

Kirst/y, the authors of it declare themselves to be reviled under the 
appellation of Vaudes. That noun was used in the singular, and 

} ’ 
accented ont the last syllable, Vaudeés. In their translation of the 
epistle to Ladislaus$ they spell it Valdes. And sometimes they 

® The Enelish editor has given the line thus— 

** (Que fo scripta lora, car son al derier temp.” 
‘Since it was written thus—F or we are at the lust time.” 

Ile probably takes lora as equivalent to the French alors or lors; and evidently 
supposes 1 John, u. 18, to be quoted. But, first, the authors could never bave 
bazarded such a proposition as that John meant the twelfth century when he said, 
es itis the last time.” Sec ondly, there 
langu ive of these port ms, 


the Novel Contort-- 


is no such word as lora in the 
It has no meaning, except as an elision of la ora; as in 


‘Car vos non sabe Vora que Xrist deo venir.” 


Vhirdly, the Romance Latin is as exact in its genders as the ancient ; and fo seripta 
could not be said by a Vandois to express fo scripto, any more than fuit scripta could 
be said by Tully or Virgil for fuit seriptum. Morland’s inte rpretation is altogether 

} ? i >} »} ’ . 


+See Lever Hist. p. 28. * Perrin Hist. p. 224, 
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formed it in* the plural, Vaudési or Valdési. The futility of the 
attempts to derive that word from v allis, a valley, have been+ demon- 
strated in this Magazine already. It is evide nity the same word that 
is so well known in Spain as the name of several families, and in 
like manner accented on the last, Valdez. Senor Valdez or Domi- 
nus Waldensist{ is, in effect, the same name as that of the English 
Lord Forester, and the French Count de Laforét. Waldenses they 
were called, when this poem was written. But the fraternity which 
received that appellation was not formed until the year 1177, being 
three or four years after Waldo embraced voluntary§ poverty. Thus 
it is brought down sev enty-seven years lower than its pretended date. 
To whieh it may be added, that Poor of Lyons was the genuine and 
primitive appe ‘lation of this sect, and that no instance of their being 
called Waldenses has as yet been discovered |] anterior to 1192. 
Secondly, it contains an account “ of the three laws that God gave 

to the world” (vy. 437, ets.), viz., that of nature, that of Moses, and 
that of Christ, after which was to be none other. But the doctrine 
of three consecutive laws of God, and states of the world and church, 
originated with Joachim, abbot of Curacio and Flore, and from him 
it was derived into various channels of sectarianism. The Vaudés 
differ from him in making the natural or patriarchal the first, the 
Mosaic the second, and that of Christ and his apostles the third and 
last. But they evidently formed their triad after his theory had been 
published. The same abbot taught that each of the three laws was 


a a a ee ee ee ee 


* See Leger, p. 154. t Vol. xvi. p. 606, 7. 

t It is customary to call him Peter Waldo, as if it were the nominative, declined 
in ouis, Which was a common name enough. But perhaps the truth in this case 
may be, that he was de Waldo, in the ablative. His appellations of Petrus Wal- 
densis, Waldius, Waldus, Don Valdensis, \ aldesius, and Valdes, (whic *h latter 
occurs inthe ablative in W. Mapeus, ‘¢a primate ipsorum Valde,” and is completely 
identical with the Spanish \ aldez,) may be considered equivalents for de Waldo, 
as Lugdunensis is for de L ugduno. And they are of the best antiquity, ‘he first 
person perhaps who names him (Alanus de Insulis in swe. xii.mo ), calls him Wal- 
dus. Peter of Pilichdorf contra Waldenses (circa a p. 1444), says that in civitate 
Walden qua in finibus Francie sita est [versus Alamanniam, in one MS.] fuit 
} udam civis dives, Bibl. Max. Patrum. 25, p. 278. The tract Contra Pauperes 

‘ Lugd. (also ascribed to Peter of Pilichdorf, but palpably by another hand) says 
surrexit quidam e regione Waldis Petrus nominatus. (Ibid. p. 300.) This opulent 
landholder (for such he was) mi iy have received his appellation from some private 
estate or domain, of which geography can take no cognizance. But considering 
the expressions ee ae used—viz., in finibus Francia sita, versus Alamanniam, and 
regio Waldis; and considering that Lyons was the birth-place, and Burgundy the 
re of this sect ; it is probable that the Pagus Waldensis or Pays de Vaud, der 
2 ald an den Lemanischen see, situate in the Burgundia Transjurana, was that from 

‘ich he took his title. The Waldenses of Languedoc came into that country from 
I urgundy, as appears from authentic documents. 

(he writer of this is greatly obliged to Dr. Gilly for pointing out the Chroni- 
con Laudunense, with which he was entirely unac juainted. It seems, in the ab- 
sence of e [uivele nt evidence to the contrary, conclusive that Peter's own vow of 
poverty was made in 1173, and that he first began to bave associates in 1177. And 
the cenerally received date for the first of those events—viz., 1160, must give way. 

Re ueil des Histoires de France, xin. 680-2 

In which year the statutes of Otho, Bishop of Toul, term them heretic: qui 

intur Wadovs.—D’Argentre Coll. Jud. 1, yp. Be 
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under a different person of the Holy Trinity, and assigned to the* 
three persons three distinct attributes, to be manifested in the three 
laws respectively—to the Father, power; to the Son, wisdom; and to 
the Holy Ghost, charity. But the Noble Lesson says— 


“ These three, the Holy Trinity, 
Should be prayed unto as one God, 
Full of all wisdom, and all power, and all goodness,” 


which+ three attributes the New Comfort thus distributes to the di- 
vine persons— 


‘« The power of the Father, and the wisdom of the Son, 
And the goodness of the Holy Ghost.” 


So it seems they had adopted his heresy of tritheism, as well : 
his notion of three state s, though they did not apply either the one 
or the otherin the mischievous way he ‘had done. But the year IIs 
is the earliest in which the abbot of Curacio can be said to have pro- 
mulgated his theories. In this mauner we bring down the poem 
eighty-one years from its alleged date. 


Theil, it complains that the ‘y were marked out as objects of per- 
secution by their name of Wal lenses, 


‘‘Ilbh dion qu’és Vaudés e degne de punir.” 


But it does not appear from history that the see of Rome had ever 
pronounced any condemnation of the Poor Men of Lyons, or insti- 
tuted tL persecution of them, anterior to the bull of Lacius the 
Third, in aww, 11838. They were (said Stephanusg de Borbone sive 
Bellavilla) excommunicated by John Bellesmains, Archbishop of 
Lyons; and judged schismatic and heretical by a council anterior to 
the [fourth] Lateran. But Joannes a Bellis Manibus, Archbishop 
elect of Narbonne, was transferred to Lyons by Lucius the Third, in 
the course of a.p. EIST; which proves that the fourth in Lateran 
was the council above alluded to by name, and that of Lucius I11.4 
the one said to have preceded it. ” Pope Lucius (saith Conrad®* 


* 


Joachim Psalt. Decem. Chord. 240, b. In Apocalyps. 5b. 
t See above, vol. XVI. pp. is 

4 See Nobla Levezon, v. Soo S75. In ve of 2 | 
instead of punir, punishment. The manuscript, the 
Morland, are against him. It was a wanton act 


ever has put murir, death, 
Dublin transcript, and evel 
, committed to embitter a passa 
ot which the force really « perates to destroy his own theory of dates, 

§ Apud Martene Thesaurus, tom, 5, p. 1778. Quetif. Bibl. Ord. 
p. 192 


Predic. }, 


|| For the proofs of this see Gallia Christiana, LV. a 50. It follows that the 
vear 1180, mentioned by Stephen of Bourbon, cannot be right; 


and 11I85 4s pr bably 
the year he means. Their excommui 


lication Archbia ho p Jobn was pr bably 
in execution of the papal bull, though he sues it first in the sentence. Qu 
tamen 


© lt is not necessary to infer from his words, that Lucius held a general council, 


" provincial synod of the whole Gallican church. Lhe pe’s ordinary coun- 
cil, serving f the ancient diocesan and patriarchal synods, will suffice to explain 
them. 

*° (Cit. Bossuet Hist. Var. 1. x1. Ravnouard 2, ; 
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POOR OF LYONS, 
of Ursperg) placed them in the number of hereties:’’ which expresses 
in a positive way what the silence of history confirms negatively—viz., 
that the bull of Lucius was the first penal animadversion* on the 
Pauperes. Therefore we have now degraded the aspiring date of the 
poem in question by no less than eighty-three years. 

We have next to inquire, Is the line a forgery? or is the assertion 
in ita lie ? or has its import been misapprehended ? — ‘The first-men- 
tioned supposition would save all further trouble. We have no 
credible evidence that more than one genuine manuscript has existed 
within memory. Looking to that one MS. we are given to understand 
that it is not interpolated by modern hands. Monsieur Raynouard’s 
words, “ Les personnes qui l’examineront (ce poeme) avec attention 


jugeront que le manuscrit n’a pas ete interpole,” seem indeed to 


appeal only to the moral evidences of non-interpolation furnished by 
the poem itself; not to any actual and searching examination of the 
ancient parchment. But as Monsieur Favre Bertrand transeribed 
the whole, with a full knowledge of the importance of this line, and 
conveyed it to Raynouard with no intimation of its being suppositi- 
tious, or having undergone alteration, it is fair to conclude that it is 
to all appearance) an integral part of the text. It is a question of 
fact which requires to be, and we may hope soon will be, narrowly 
examined. Meanwhile, it behoves us, not in verbal courtesy alone, 
but in all sincerity, to accept and believe that the antique text bona 
lide stands thus, 

It comes next in order to inquire, whether this poem may not have 
been composed in its present form at, or anterior to, the-time (what- 
ever that may be) at which this old MS. was penned; and whether 
its author may not have falsely represented it as yet a century older, 
and so practised a literary imposture. ‘To this supposition three 
answers suggest themselves, First, that the character of this pro- 
duction, and of the others that accompany it, is simple, manly, and 
Virtuous, betraying no aim or purpose but the diffusion of what they 
held for truth. Secondly, that the Poor of Lyons had no inducement 
to the practice of this deception. We cannot discover any end that 
the poet would gain by persuading his hearers or readers that those 
verses were written in a.p. 1100. We should refrain from charging 
the author of this interesting work with a falsehood, that would be 
vratuitous,+ and is not accounted for. Thirdly, if we were disposed 


lhe same is declared by Esrom Rudiger, Lucius Papa Tertius ut hareticos 

. illos cxtus est execratus, de Ecclesiis Fratrum in Bohemia, p. 9. Anti- 
qulssimum monumentum in quo expressa fit mentio hwresis Pauperum de Lug- 
duno ipsum decretum est Lucii Papa tertii anno 1183. Du Plessis d'Argentre 
Collect. Jud. 1, p. &2. 

* Some persons had in the thirteenth century (as Sacconi states) begun to trace 
the origin of this community to pope Sylvester's time, or earlier, And Peter of 
Pilichdorf, who was professor of theology in a.v. 1444, (Fabric. Bibl. Med, Latin, 
ed. Mansi. d’Argentre Collect. Jud. 1, p. 84,) accuses the Waldenses themselves 
of tracing their own origin to the days of Sylvester. No such spirit manifests 
itself in their printed remains. And the mention of pope Sylvester in v. 409 of 
the Noble Lesson, while it shews the origin and explains the growth of the Sylves- 
trian fable, proves at the same time the author’s entire innocence of it. It may he 
Observed that both those authors speak chiefly in reference to the Waldenses in 
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to fasten upon him such a design, we should find it ditheult to account 
for his ignorance and incapacity in the execution of it. His case was 
not like that of the Vaudois-Protestant di ate-forgers. For this Ms, 
is very ancient, since some have judged it to be of the twelfth century, 
Therefore the poet must have lived when all the main traditions of 
the sect were tolerably fresh. And the date of Peter Wal lo and that 
of the papal perse cution could scarcely have been unknown to him. 
Whilst engaged in antedating his own work, of which the date was 
private, by nearly a century, he would not bave clumsily betrayed 
his own fraud by antedating both the founder and the persecutic 
of which the dates were notorious and public. 
Since we admit (till duly advised to the contrary) that the verse 
is genuine, and acquit its author of any dishonesty, but at the same 
time well know that it was not composed within e ighty-three years 
of A.p. 1100, it remains to find some sense in which the words in 
question can be true. Such an explanation has been already sug- 
gested in a former volume. And nothing has since occurred to in- 
duce the abandonment of that suggestion. The whole of a century 
is governed by the year of its commencement, and each of its suc- 


cessive years bears the name of that year pre dined to its own units or 
decads. ‘Therefore the line— 


’ 
} 


“ Ben ba mil e cent ancz compli entierament”’ 


may be taken to mean that the century of years of which 1100 had 
been the denominator, was entirely completed, and the fresh century 
of which 1200 was the denominator, actually commenced. — It is no 
light argument to this purl se that syntax is violated by putting the 
singular verb ha instead of han. “ Eleven hundred years has been, 
not have been, completed.” In that re spect, the Romance tongue is 
as regular as the Latin, mg does not subjoin singular verbs to plural 


nouns. ‘The poems, it is believed, offer no other instance of ha for 
han. ‘Therefore those its would hastily rejoin to us, The words 
will not grammatically express your meaning,’ must remember that 
they will not grammatically express anything; but that the tendency 
of the grammatical licence employed is synthetical, and to place the 
1100 years (if we may so say) algebraically sub vinculo, What 
should we think, if we read anywhere “ Undecies centum = anni 


completum est 7’ "The case is the same; and the expression made 
use of seems anomalous and unique. 


We are to understand that it was composed in, or shortly after, the 
year 1200, and that its author regarded that epoch as “the hour 
written of” or foretold, as introducing the “ last time,” and all after 
which was but the remnant of time, “el remanent,” to be marked by 
the world’s downfal, “el chavon,” and to be spent in expectation of 
the* great Antichrist’s advent. But we have also seen him borrowing 
from Joachim the idea of three states, and partly t 


tainted with his 
tritheism. Now the doctrine 


which we have been led (by other 
considerations) to ascribe to the author of this poe m, hap pens to be 


purely that of Joachim, and which has no where eto met with but 


* See verses 454 ma 1 2 
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in that abbot’s original speculations, He taught that a.p. 1200 was 
the beginning of the time of the end, and a.v. 1260, its consum- 
mation; and that the intervening sixty years were a remnant of 
time, nol prope rly belonging ei ither to his second or to his third status 
mi mdi, and to be characterized by the downfal of the a chureh, 
> tyranny and pte cutions of a beast, and las tly, by the manifes- 
He and brief (but too long) reign of Antichrist. And this he 
taught, not as a prophet himself but as a spiritually gifted interpreter 
f the scriptural prophecies. ‘Theretore the year 1200 Was really 
scr ie a l’ora; according to the scriptural exposition ot the very man 
of whose ideas we had detected a portion in this and another of the 
poems ; and according to that of no other man (his disciples excepted) 
that ever lived, apie it must be admitted, there is considerable 
confirmation. And unless it should so befal that future scrutiny of 
the MS. were to shake the authenticity of the passage, we shall pro- 
bly do well to acquiesce in the above conclusion. 

No difficulty will arise from the™ statement, that “ Monsieur Sene- 
bier (the Genevese librarian) judged the MS. of Geneva to be of the 
twelfth century.” He was a naturalist, distinguished by a volumi- 
nous work on vegetable physiology, and similar productions. Al- 
though it is no proof against his being practically skilled in antiquarian 
research, those two pursuits — seldom, if ever, been followed to 
tlie highest degree of Cc Mine nce by the saine LN div idus ils. The as seem 
to require different habits of mind and of study, and to loud. to, ib 
they do not require, different intimacies and habits of social inter- 
course, But if we allow to his judgment the amplest authority that 
such decisions can possess, it will amount to nothing. lor an opinion 
that only assigns it to the twellth century is satisfied by the hypo- 
thesis that it was written in 1190 or 1199. But when these opinions 
are broached, we must never forget that a book was written by a 
man, and that man was neither born the day before he wrote it, nor 
(most likely) did he die the day after. Consequently, to say that a 
given book was proba bly written in ea is by implication to say 
that it was probably written in L150 or in 1210. Because it is per- 
lectly probable, that the same peli fei was 60 years old in L1s0, 
may have writte nit when he was only thirty; or that he who was 
thirty years old in L180 may not have written it till he was sixty. It 
is therefore abundantly manifest, that such a judgment as that pro- 
nounced by Mons. Senebier entitles us to claim many years of the 
thirteenth ecntury ; when all we have strict occasion for is its com- 
mencement, 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p, 29.) 
Ere atTa.—Pace 20, the heading of the last letter should be, “To THe DUKE OF NEW ASTLE,"? 
Page 27, note § supply “ p. 155 ;"" and page 2s, note * supply ** p. 150.” 

Tur reader has by this time probably had enough, and more than 
enough, of the polities of the English interest” and “ the Irish interest” 
under Primate Boulter. But painful as is the history of the disposal 
of chureh preferment during the early part, especially, of the last cen- 
tury, itis only by a minute inspection of the state of parties, and the 
relations of the chiet agents to one another in the politico-ecclesias- 
tical system, so far as they can be traced in the documents whic! 
remain, that we can form any true estimate of the perils throug 
which the church has passed, or of the provisions by which a gracious 
Providence has from time to time, in different ways, and by instru- 
ments of various character, warded off the extreme of evil which 
threatened the Church. 

‘The copious extracts which have been given from the letters of 
Primate Boulter have been made with a view not so much to point 
out the influence which the primate exercised in the disposal of ehureh : 
pre rf rments, (for the chief government of Ireland, both civil and eccle- 
siustical, Was, in fact, very much in his hands,) but rather to illustrate 
the character of that ‘ ecclesiastical ministry’ with which Bishop 
Gibson was entrusted at that time. — Politically connected as Primate 
Boulter was with the administration, it is worthy of remark, how 
much Un portance hie attaches to the bishop's influence in the allair 
of promotions, what anxiety he evinces, on more than one occasion, 
to secure the continuance of his good offices in this matter, and how 
unwilling he is to be * under the necessity of applying to the ministry 
by any other hand.” The position which the bishop occupied in rela- 
tion to the ministry and the sovereign, may be better understood 
from the following passage, in a letter of the bishop’s to Lord ‘Towns- 
hend, respecting the appolntinent to which the extracts contained iN 
the present Number chiefly refer. The letter is dated “ Fulham, 
July 8, 1729." The bishop writes—* I have waited upor the queen 
twice since the king went away, and was kindly received. ‘The 


| 


ly 


primate of Ireland wrote to me, that the | ishoprick of Dublin ought 
to be filled some time before the meeting of parliament, with which 1 
a quaint l her May sis and she directed me to write to your lordshi 
adhout it, Sir Robert Walpole had a letter from the primate to the 
Bale } ur} Ose, W hich Vou either have FeCELV ¢ d, or will receive speedily, 
In order to settle that affair with his Majesty.’’* 
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The extracts given in the last Number referred entirely to the 
appointme nt to the see of Cashel, on the death of Arch bishop Nichol- 
son in 1727, with the exce ption of one letter res pe cting the filling up 
of the see of Dublin, whenever it might become vacant. ‘The follow- 
ing relate to the vacancy of that see in 1729, by the death of Arch- 
bishop King. Before it was filed up, Cashel again fell vaeant by the 
death of the prelate who had been so lately advanced to it. Means 
while, much correspondence had taken place re specting the appoint- 
itl. to the archbishopric of Dublin, and some displeasure had 
arisen on the part of Bishop Gibson towards the primate. ‘They had 
asreed in recommending Smallbrook, Bishop of St. David's, who had 
been originally raised to the bench by Bishop Gibson’s influence,* 
and who had now lately been labouring with his pen in defence of 
Christianity. ‘Phe primate, however, had at the same time recom- 
mended Hoadly, Dishop of berns, in case objection were made to a 


bishop brought from Meneglands; and this recommendation, it would 
appear, Bishop Gibson regarded as standing in the way of the appoint- 
ment which he desired. Dr. John Hoadly, who had been lately 
Cols eaten to the bishopric of Ferns, (the last appointment, in faet, 
that had been made,) was a personal friend of the primate’s, as was 


sien his brother, é4e notorious Bishop Floadly,+ at that time of Salis- 
bury, afterwards of Winchester, by whose influ ‘nee, probably, it was 
that his younger brother was now raised to the bench. In one of the 
tters subjoined, the prin: ate, writing to Sir Robert Walpole, speaks 
of “the oe bishops 1) \ ak lei + who opposed one nite in the 
matter of the archbishoprie of Dublin then vacant, and wishes they 
could be brought to agree, asthey were both his “ve Ty eood frie nds :” 
one of these bishops was undoubtedly Gibson, the other, it would seem 
probable, was Hoadly. ‘The Hoadly interest, unfortunately, pre- 
vailed at this Gime; and this exception to the usual success of Bishop 
Gibson’s efforts may serve the rather to remind us how inealeulable 
a benefit it was to the church that Hoadly had thus powerlul an 


antagonist with the ministry of the day 


* Vid. sup. vol. xviit. p. 496. 

+ Ina letter tothe Duke of Newcastle, dated June 10, 1727, in which the primate 
renews his thanks for the revard which had been par to his recommendations tn 
the disposition of thr archbishopric of Cashel, he goes on to say, * Lb have a great 
value and friendship for the Dishop of Salisbury, and in part know the services he 
lone the eovernment both formerly and of late, and | am very well a quaimted 
with Dr. ioadly, his brother, and know bis affection to his M: njony and that be 
bas spirit to Lelp to keep up the English interest bere, so that 1 am very well 


A ed with bis promotion to the bishopriy k of siege ‘lo te Ar bbishop of 
Vablin,” as Dishe }) Miant remarks, the appotntments mi weat this time ‘* were less 
Satistactory; for, in a letter of June 22, he observes to the Are hbishop oft ¢ ‘anterbury, 
‘We have nothing to trust to, in effect, but the prudence and diligence of the 
Dis and clerey to press and make the best advantage of a good cause. And it 
we consider the preferments that have been of late, many are of opinion that much 
t to he expected trom them.’”—IIistory of the Chureh of Ireland, vol. it. 

lok, A few vears before, Archbishoy King, writing tothe Dishop of (‘ork, savs, 
Pray take care of vour health: for if a vacancy should happen at this time, we 
t know how ut would be “fille du. em Jacl, }?. id}, 
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“TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
“« Dublin, June 30, 1727. 
“My Lorp,—I heartily condole with your grace upon the unexpected death 
of his late Majesty ; and at the same time congratulate you on the happy and 
peaceable accession of his present Majesty to the crown.... 

..+. “* His Majesty’s most gracious declaration in council has given uni- 
versal satisfaction here. 

‘* But your grace will easily see there is great room for people’s hopes and 
fears, till things are a little better settled, and it is seen what ministry is to be 
in England, and who are to keep or lose their places here. 

‘“ Your grace knows I have nothing to lose; but I may be made more or 
less capable of serving his Majesty, of doing good in the church, and of sup- 
porting the English interest, which labours under great disadvantages in this 
country, according as I have more or less countenance from England. I have, 
in particular, done my endeavours here to serve his late Majesty with the 
greatest faithfulness, and shall serve our present sovereign with the same 
fidelity ; but the services I can do will be much lessened if 1 am not supported 
in my station ; and as I am satisfied your grace will come in for a great share 


of power under the king, I must beg the favour of you to give me your support 
here upon proper occasions.””* 





‘“‘ToO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


“ Dublin, July 4, 1727. 
‘‘ My Lorp,—I yesterday received your lordship’s of the 29th past, and most 
heartily condole with you on the sudden death of his late Majesty. The news 
overtook me in the middle of the visitation of my province, and the importunity 
of friends has brought me back to Dublin. 

“[ am glad to hear things are likely to go in the state pretty near as 
they were, and hardly think they will mend by changing in the church. 
However, I remember, when I was in England, it was thought other persons 
would come into play in the church upon the change which has now hap- 
ened... 
ee By the change that your lordship thinks will happen in church affairs, | 
shall be greatly at a loss for your friendship ; but hope still for your assistance, 
as it shall lie in your way, and shall on all occasions hope for the continuance 
of your good advice, as often as I find reason to have recourse to it”t.. . 





*‘TO LORD TOWNSHEND. 


“© Dublin, Jan. 16, 1728. 
“My Lorp,—The age and frequent returns of illness the Archbishop of 
Dublin has laboured under, the greatest part of this winter,} (though I do not 
apprehend that he is in any immediate danger of dying) have made me think 
it proper to write a few lines to your lordship about a successor to him, if he 
should fall, that there may be no surprise. 


‘« It is certain that it is of the last consequence to the king’s service that it 





* Boulter's Letters, vol. i. pp. 174, 5. t Ibid, pp. 178, 9. 
¢ (The primate had already written to Bishop Gibson on the 2ist of December 
preceding, fearing lest, in the then state of Archbishop King’s bealth, reports might be 
spread in England that be was dead, “and pushes made for naming a successor to 
him.”” The primate begs the favour of the bishop that he will “ wait on the 


ministry, and desire they would not fix on a successor upon any rumours of the 
archbisbop's death”) 
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be an Englishman; whether it will be thought best to send one from the 
bishops’ bench in England, or to remove one from the bench here to that post, 
I submit to your lordship’s wisdom; if the former be thought of, the person 
I should be most desirous to see here, as being one of the oldest friends I have 
on the bench there that would be willing to come, is the Bishop of St. David’s ; 
of whose behaviour your lordship must have some knowledge, as he has been 
in the house about five years: if the latter be judged best, | think the Bisho 
of Fernes is the most proper that can be thought of here ; he behaved himself 
very well last sessions of parliament here; he is one of courage, and very 
hearty for the English interest, and is a good speaker ; and I am satisfied he is 
one that would concur with me in promoting his Majesty's service; he is very 
well liked of here for an Englishman. 

But I must beg to speak freely, that I hope nobody will be sent hither 
because he is troublesome or uneasy elsewhere. It is of great consequence 
that there be a good agreement between the primate and the Archbishop of 
Dublin; and one in that post who would set himself up against the primate, 
would be sure of being caressed, flattered, and followed by the Irish interest 
here. 

“T cannot, on this occasion, omit my thanks to your lordship for your sup- 
porting me here ever since I came, as you gave me hopes you would; and I 
hope the good effects of it have appeared. And I think the English interest 
is at present on that good footing, headed by my lord chancellor and myself, 
that the continuance of the same support promises a pretty quict state of 
things for the future, 

“1 should hardly have given your lordship this trouble beforehand, if we 
had not reports, from time to time, that endeavours are using to secure this 
post either for some dangerous person here, or not very promising on the other 
side.* “Tam, &c.”"+ 





“TO THE SAME. 
“ Dublin, May 9, 1729. 


“ My Lorv,—Yesterday, in the evening, died his grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin. As in January last 1 troubled your lordship with a letter about 
filling this archbishoprick, whenever it should happen to be vacant, and de- 
clared my opinion that, for the support of the English interest here, it was 
absolutely necessary that it should be bestowed on a native of England, I shall 
not now repeat what I then wrote; but I shall just renew my recommendations 
at that time, that, if his Majesty is pleased to send one from the bench of 
England, the Bishop of St. David’s is my oldest friend there; if he is pleased 
to fill it from hence, the Bishop of Fernes is the most proper person. 

“The filling this place with an able man is of great consequence to his 
Majesty’s service here, and | therefore hope nobody will be thought of in 


England to be sent hither, because he is troublesome or good for nothing 
there. I am, my Lord, &c.” 


ee 





a a a ee 





* His grace seems to place his chief coffidence in my lord Townshend. 
. t Ibid. pp. 273, 4. 

+ Ibid. p. 303. The primate had written, the day before, to the Duke of Newcastle; 
acquainting him with the dangerous illness of Archbishop King, in order that there 
might be “no surprise in disposing of a place of so great consequence, upon any re- 
port of his death from other hands.” “ The same intelligence,” says the editor of 
the Letters, “ was also sent to Lord Carteret.” In a letter to Lord Carteret, written 
the following day, announcing the vacancy, the primate begs his excellency, “if bis 
Majesty should fill that see from England,” to use bis interest for the Bishop of 
‘t. David's, whom he had formerly mentioned to him; adding, as in bis letter to 


— Townshend, that, if the see were to be filled from Ireland, he thought the 
ishop of Fernes the most proper person. 
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“TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
“« Dablin, May 17, 1729. 


“ My Lorpv,—I have already troubled your grace with two letters on the oc- 
casion of the death of the Archbishop of Dublin, with an account who | think 
may be most proper to fill that see, and to succeed the Bishop of Fernes, if he 
should be promoted to Dublin. If the Bishop of Clonfert should succeed to 
Fernes, | think either Dean Alcock, or Essex Edgworth, Chancellor of Ardagh, 
will be very proper to succeed to the bishoprick of Clonfert.”*.... 





‘“TO LORD CARTERET. 
“ Dublin, May 17, 1729. 


“My Lorp,—I have lately troubled your excellency with two or three letters 
in particular, as well as our common letters, on occasion of the archbishoprick 
of Dublin being vacant. I have only this to mention further to your lordship, 
that, if things end in a vacancy of a bishoprick here, which Dean Gore is not 
willing to take, I should willingly recommend to your favour either Dean 
Alcock, or Essex Edgworth, Chancellor of Ardagh, to succeed. 

** 1 am your excellency’s, &c.”"> 





“TO THE SAME. 
“ Dublin, June 5, 1729. 
“My Lonv,—I have the honour of your excellency’s of the 20th past, and 
thank your lordship for your kindness to the Bishop of St. David’s in the 
affair of the archbishoprick of Dublin, with which he acquainted me, with 
great acknowledgments of the obligations you had laid on him. 

‘*1 am sorry that affair is likely to be kept long in suspense, since I think 
it would rather be for his Majesty’s service that the new archbishop, whom- 
soever his Majesty pleases to pitch upon, were well settled in his station 
before the parliament meets. 

“Tam glad your excellency approves of the persons I mentioned as proper 
to fill some vacancy, if there should be any removes here. 

**T am, my Lord, &c.”} 





‘TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
“ Dublin, June 12, 1729. 


“ My Lorp,—I have been favoured with your lordship’s of the 3rd instant. . . 

“Your lordship, I dare say, does not doubt of my friendship to the Bishop of 
St. David’s, and I am thoroughly satisfied of his being a good churchman, 
and as fast a friend to that branch of our constitution as any man. And I 
did not set up a rival against him, but your lordship knows, in all recom- 
mendations on these occasions I have thought it prudent to mention two 
persons ; since, if one should prove less acceptable, | am not present to recom- 
mend a second. And I have reason to believe, that great interest has been 
formed for the Bishop of Fernes on the other side of the water two years ago, 
and since often renewed there, for the post now vacant. For this reason I 
thought proper to name him with the Bishop of St. David’s; since it is very 
much for his Majesty’s service that there should be a good understanding 
between the new archbishop and myself; as I am sure there will be, whether 
his Majesty pitches upon the Bishop of St. David's or the Bishop of Fernes ; 
and as to the latter, I can assure your lordship he has given here no occasion 
to be thought no friend to the church, and is allowed by every body to be a 


* Ibid. p. 508, * Ibid we 309, { Ibid. Pp 
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good speaker in the House of Lords, and consequently will be so in council ; 
and I must inform your lordship that it is of no small consequence to the 
support of his Majesty's service and the English interest here. 

“TI am very sorry to find the choice is likely to be put off for so long a 
time, since it is of moment to our affairs here that the new archbishop should 
be settled and have time to look about him, if possible, before our parliament 
meets, which will be the latter end of September, or beginning of October. 
But there is one thing I must beg of your lordship to guard against, that, 
under a notion of not offending the friends of either of the present candidates, 
a new person may not be clapt upon us. 

“TI can easily see, and no one here doubts, but there is such a person in 
view, who will neither be acceptable here, nor of service to the English in- 
terest. I hope, after what | have written in many letters before, I need not 
again urge the necessity of the see not being filled with a native of this 
country... “T am, my lord, &c.”* 





““TO SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
“« Dublin, June 14, 1729. 


“Sin,—The repeated accounts we have here that the archbishoprick of 
Dublin is not likely to be disposed of till his Majesty’s return, are the occa- 
sion of my giving you this trouble. 

“If things are not already fixed otherwise, I would beg leave to represent 
that 1 think it would be for his Majesty’s service here to have that affair 
settled as soon as it conveniently can. The sessions of our parliament will 
come on in September or October; and I could wish that those here who 
may be displeased that they are not considered on this occasion, or that the 
post is bestowed on an Englishman, may have time to cool before the meeting 
of the parliament. 

“If his Majesty shall send us an archbishop from England, it would be 
of service to the king’s affairs here that he should be settled, and form some 
acquaintance, and begin to have weight, against the session. Or if his 
Majesty shall please to fill that station with one from the bench here, I think 
it would be best to have the consequent removes over by that time. 

“T have so often, befure the vacancy happened, wrote of the necessity of 
filling the place with an Englishman, that I hope I need not make any new 
representation on that head. 

“It is likewise of some consequence that the person pitched upon be one 

whom I may depend upon for there being a good agreement betwixt him and 
me, which I am sure will be the case, if either the Bishop of St. David's or 
the bishop of Fernes be the person. 
_ “And I should be very sorry if the effect of this delay should be the bring- 
ing on the stage some other candidates, which is what is by many here appre- 
hended to be in some measure aimed at, by deferring this matter for so long 
a time. 

“Whether any such thing be designed you are best able to judge, and I 
beg leave to recommend it to you to prevent any such use being made of it. 

“Tam, &c.”’+ 





“TO THE SAME, 
“ Dublin, July 8, 1729. 


“Sir,—As I troubled you with a letter not long ago, relating to the arch- 
bishoprick of Dublin, I should not so soon have given you a new trouble, 








* Ibid. pp. 315, 6. + Ibid. pp. 317, 18. 
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but that we are informed, that great endeavours are used and much art to 
bring into play, on this occasion, some new person on this side of the water, 
I can assure you, so far as I may be supposed capable of judging, there is 
nobody on the bench here so able to do his Majesty service ia this country, 
nor, I think, of those who would willingly take the archbishoprick, any so 
acceptable to the well-affected of this kingdom, nor can I depend so firmly on 
being assisted in all public affairs by any one here, as the Bishop of Fernes, 
I beg leave to lay these things plainly before you, and to desire your help, 
that some other person here may not be worked in, who may be of little or 
no service (and perhaps disservice) where all possible help is little enough. 
. “Tam, &c.’”* 





“TO THE SAME. 
“* Dublin, Aug. 12, 1729. 


“ Sir,—lI had sooner answered the letter you honoured me with, of the 19th 
past, but that I received it when I was upon my visitation, from which | am 
lately returned. 

“TI am very much obliged to you for the kind opinion you are pleased to 
express of my endeavours to support the king’s interest here, and I can assure 
you they shall never be wanting. And Iam sensible how much I am indebted 
to you for the personal regard you are pleased to honour me with. 

“1 am glad to hear the affair of the archbishoprick continues in so good a 
way; I could heartily wish that the two bishops in England, who oppose one 
another in this business, could be brought to agree; they are both my very 
good friends, as are the Bishops of St. David’s and Fernes; and I hope the 
competition betwixt them will not make way for some third person, to be 
let into the archbishoprick, that may be less acceptable, and with whom | 
cannot promise myself to have the same good correspondence as with either 
of them. 

**T should have been glad that this affair had been settled before my lord 
lieutenant’s arrival here; but am very easy, as you give me hopes the delay 
will be of no prejudice. 

“1 beg leave to take this opportunity to thank you for the support you have 
given me on this and all other occasions, since my coming hither. 

“Tam, &c.”"+ 


‘‘TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
« Dublin, Aug. 28, 1729. 


——‘* We are still here under an uncertainty who is to be archbishop of 
Dublin, and, I take it for granted, shall continue so till his Majesty’s return. 
Your lordship knows the Bishops of St. David’s and Fernes are both old 
acquaintances and friends of mine, and as I have wrote to your lordship, s0 
have I wrote to the ministry, that I shall be easy on whomsoever of them the 
choice shall fall, since I have no doubt of agreeing very well with either of 
them; but it will be otherwise if some third person should be put into that 
post; and I am the more concerned that it should not be another, because it 
is generally understood here that I am a friend to both of them ; but it will 
be clear that, if another be made archbishop, my recommendation has been of 
no significancy, which opinion, I am sure, must have an ill effect on the 
bench here. I must, therefore, beg of your lordship, who are upon the spot, if 
possible, to hinder such a disgrace from happening to me. 


ee ee 





* Ibid, p. 519. + Ibid, pp. 320, 1. 
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“IT can assure your lordship that, if one has Dublin, and the other be made 
sure ef Cashel, Derry, or Kilmore, the first that falls, I believe the person 
who has this promise kept for him will rather be a gainer as to providing for 
a family... .”* 





“TO THE SAME. 
« Dublin, Sept. 13, 1729. 
«1 am sorry my lord Townshend has declared he will have no concern in 
church matters. 

“T cannot learn whether anything is yet fixed about the archbishoprick of 
Dublin, and hope, after all, it will go either to the Bishop of St. David’s, or 
Bishop of Fernes, and think, if the former should fail now, it may be worth 
his while to have an eye to some other bishoprick that may fall here; and I 
cannot but think that either Cashel, Derry, or Kilmore, would be rather more 
beneficial for his family than Dublin. 

“T am sorry my conduct in this affair has been disagreeable to your lord- 
ship, whom I should be very unwilling to offend; and I believe if the — 
of St. David's knew the true state of affairs here, he would excuse the part 
have acted since the death of the late archbishop.”’¢ 





“TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
“* Dublin, Oct. 23, 1729. 
‘My Lorp,—I have had the honour of your grace’s of the 14th instant, and 
am too sensible of the hurry of business in England to expect a regular cor- 
respondence from one in your grace’s station. I have the best proofs of my 
not being neglected by your lordship and others in the ministry, by my having 
been hitherto supported here. 

‘* As the session of our parliament is now opened, I think his Majesty does 
very right in not filling the archbishoprick of Dublin till our parliament rises, 
and shall say nothing further on that subject at present, than that I hope it 
will at last be filled with an Englishman .... 

“Tam very glad to find my endeavours here are accepted by his Majesty, 
and favourably thought of by the ministry. I shall continue to promote his 
Majesty’s service here to the utmost of my power... .”} 





“‘TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
“ Dublin, Dec. 11, 1729. 


“My Lorp,—The dangerous condition in which the Archbishop of Cashel 
how lies is the occasion of my giving your grace this trouble, humbly to desire 
that no measures may be taken to dispose of that archbishoprick till I have 
an opportunity of acquainting your lordship that it is actually vacant. 

“T am, my iord, &c.’"§ 


coated 
. 


“TO THE SAME. 
* Dublin, Dec. 13, 1729. 
“My Lorp,—This morning died Dr. Goodwin, Archbishop of Cashel. I have 
_ time to acquaint your grace, that this may be a means of compromising 
the dispute about the archbishoprick of Dublin, by removing the Bishop of St. 
aera MM SB Ll Sls po cease inion eet cee ty a Pom 
* Ibid. pp. 322, 5. t Ibid. pp. 326, 7. 
s 3 3 Ibid. pp. 329—331. Ibid. p. 358, 
Vou. XIX.—March, 1841. 2N 
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David’s to Dublin, and the Bishop of Fernes to Cashel ;* but, if this be done, 
I should think it would be better to defer doing it till after the parliament ig 
up. If it be apprehended that it may give too much offence to bestow at the 
same time the two best posts in the church, after the primacy, on Englishmen, 
I must say that I think the most proper person to remove to Cashel will be 
Dr. Synge, Archbishop of Tuam. I am, my Lord, &c.”+ 





‘‘TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


“« Dublin, Dec. 14, 1729. 


*‘ My Lornp,—Yesterday died, after some days’ illness, the Archbishop of 
Cashel, very much lamented here. I should, at another time, have thought 
this vacancy might have compromised matters as to the archbishoprick of 
Dublin ; but in the present uneasy state of the House of Commons, I think it 
will be too bold a step, at one and the same time, to give two Englishmen the 
two best posts in the church, next to the primacy. 

“The scheme pitched on with my lord-lieutenant and lord chancellor, con- 
sidering the present circumstances of the kingdom, is, that the Bishop of 
Fernes be translated to Dublin, the Bishop of Clonfert to Fernes ; and if there 
be a disposition in England to make Dr. Clayton bishop here, as we are as- 
sured there is, | have nothing to say against his being promoted to Clonfert. 
As to the archbishoprick of Cashel, it is thought proper to remove the Bishop 
of Elphin to Cashel, the Bishop of Killalla to Elphin, and Dr. Synge, son to 
the Archbishop of Tuam, to Killalla. 

‘“* This is a scheme I should not project if we were not in a troubled state 
here ; but, circumstances considered, is what I hope will most conduce to 


keep things quiet in this country. I am, &c.”} 





“TO THE SAME. 
“ Dublin, Jan. 2, 1729[-30. | 


““ My Lorp,—On the 15th past I troubled your lordship with an account of 
the scheme about the vacant archbishopricks that was thought most advisable 
in our present turbulent condition. We yesterday received his Majesty's 
orders in pursuance of these applications, except that Dr. Clayton is sent to 
Killalla, and that Clonfert is reserved for some Englishman. 

“I cannot but say we want some help on the bench here, where at present 
we have but nine English bishops out of twenty-two. The person, we are 
told, is not fixed upon; and I should be obliged to your lordship if you would 
endeavour that it may be some worthy person. I do not well know whether 
Mr. Saul would be willing to come hither; if he would, I should think him a 
very proper person for our bench. Of the English here, the only person | 
know is Dr. Longworth, who is also known to your lordship, and who has 
behaved himself very well on his living in the north. 

‘‘T am sorry that there has been any misunderstanding betwixt your lord- 
ship and me on account of the archbishoprick of Dublin; and should have 
been for compromising matters in favour of the Bishop of St. David's, on the 
vacancy of Cashel, if your lordship had not assured me he would think of 
nothing here if he failed of Dublin, and we had not been in a very uneasy 
situation in the House of Commons. But I hope things will again settle, 
since I desire still, and hope it is a favour you will grant me, that I may 











* «It appears clearly by this letter that the Bishop of London bad no reason for 
charging my lord primate with a partiality to the bishop of Fernes, which, it seems, 
his lordship, misapprebending the thing, had done.” 

t Ibid. p. 339. ¢ Ibid. p. 540. 
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trouble you to discourse with the ministry about what I apprehend to be for 
his Majesty’s service in the promotions here. 

“| have read the Bishop of St. David’s book with a great deal of pleasure, 
and am glad to hear it takes well in England. 

«.,.. [heartily wish your lordship many happy new years, and am, my 
lord, &c.””* 


““TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


“ Dublin, Jan. 3, 1729[-30. ] 
——‘ [ am very much obliged to the ministry for the regard that has been 
shewn to my recommendations in the late promotions on the bench here. 
Dr. Synge is a very worthy man, but may very well stay till another oppor- 
tunity. 

“ f am very glad to hear Clonfert is designed for an Englishman, since there 
are but nine English on the bench, and twelve Irish : and it may be very proper 
to give some more strength to the English there. But I hope the person to 
be sent from England will be a person of some worth, and who is likely to 
join with us that are here already. 

“T think there can be no grumbling here if Clonfert be bestowed on an 
Englishman ; but it may easily be kept open till the season for grumbling is 


” 


over... *ee 


‘*TO THE SAME. 
“ Dublin, Jan. 10, 1729[-30.] 


——‘ Tue Bishop of Cork is at present very ill ; and there have been reports, 
though false, that he was dead. If he should die, as any Englishman would 
rather choose Cork than Clonfert, I think Dr. Synge (if his Majesty pleases) 
may have Clonfert bestowed on him, where his father, the Archbishop of Tuam, 
had rather see him, on account of its neighbourhood to Tuam, than in any 
other bishoprick ; and Cork may be bestowed on an Englishman. 

“T was willing just to mention this, that Clonfert may not be given away 
till it is known whether Cork will be vacant or no.” } 


“*TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


‘* Dublin, Jan, 10, 1729[-30.] 


“ My Lorv,—I have received your lordship’s of the 30th past, and am sorry 
the Bishop of St. David’s has done with all thoughts of Ireland, since he 
might still fare better here than he might do in haste in England. ; 

“In mine of the 2nd instant to your lordship, I took notice of Clonfert 
being, in our last promotions, reserved for an Englishman, and mentioned two 
for it, if it was not engaged, one in England, one here. I find Dean Cross 
Would be willing to take it, whom your lordship knows. 

“This week we had a report for two or three days that the Bishop of Cork 
was dead; but by letters from Cork that came in yesterday, he was not dead, 
but still ill. If he dies, Dr. Synge may be gratified with Clonfert, where his 
father, the Archbishop of Tuam, on account of its neighbourhood to Tuam, had 
rather see him than in any other bishoprick, and Cork may be reserved for an 
Englishman, And I am sure any Englishman would rather choose Cork than 


-—_——— ee ee ee _ ~ - _—_ a 


Ibid, pp, 544, 5. t Ibid. p. 346, t Ibid. p. 348. 
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Clonfert. I only mention this, that Clonfert may not be disposed of till it is 
known in England whether Cork is likely to be vacant or no.* 

“| have this week received a letter from Dr. Jenney, relating to the deanery 
of Clogher, in which he acquainted me he had written to your lordship about it. 

‘** Dr. Jenney is a very worthy man; but as my lord-lieutenant, in his first 
commission, had the disposal of deaneries here, and that we think it was a 
little hard to have them taken from him in his second commission,* I do not 
care to oppose his recommendation on the other side of the water. 

“T am, my Lord, &c.”} 
































“TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
“ Dublin, Feb. 3, 1729[-30.] 

“* My Lorp,—I have recetved your lordship’s of the 15th past, and thank 
your lordship for your readiness to do any service to the general state of the 
church in Ireland, and have hopes your lordship will reconsider the affair of 
promotions here, and will, at the least for the good of {his Majesty’s service 
here, be willing to be concerned with me in recommending to vacancies here. 

‘our lordship is too sensible of the ill effects of throwing the great preferments of 
the church into a scramble, and I shall be very sorry to be under a necessity of 
applying to the ministry by any other hand than your lordship’s ; and [ still flatter 
myself the long friendship I have had with your lordship will, on further con- 
siderations, prevail with your lordship to reassume the kind part you have 
hitherto acted on that occasion.”§ 


——— Cl Oh 


SACRED POETRY. 


THE HYMNS OF SYNESIUS, BISHOP OF PTOLEMAIS. 


Tus poems of Synesius consist of ten Greek odes or hymns, written in Ana- 
creontic or similar short lines, some of these consisting of only one or two 
words in each line. They differ much in length, the longest extending to 
more than seven hundred of these short lines, the shortest not above four- 
and-twenty. They are in the original Greek of exquisite beauty and sub- 
limity, and the attempt to convey them into English measure has been found 
so difficult, that in some passages the translator has rather endeavoured to 
support the tone and spirit by a free paraphrase, than to render the sentiment 
by a literal version. Some apology may be necessary for the occasional 
introduction of notions derived otkes from Platonic philosophy, than from 





* (“ The Bishop of Cork recovered, and survived five or six years. But the pro- 
posal which had been put forward by bis illness, was, nevertheless, accomplished ; 
and on the 7th of June, 1730, the Archbishop of Tuam had the high paternal gratifi- 
cation of laying his bands, for episcopal ordination and consecration, on his eldest 
son, elected to the bishoprick of Clonfert and Kilmacduagb, and of hearing the con- 
secration sermon preached by his younger son, brother of the bishop elect, and bim- 
self afterwards elevated to the episcopate."—Bishop Mant's History of the Cburcb of 
Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 505, 6.) 

+ ‘* This was generous in the primate. But there was some reason for taking away 
that power: my lord lieutenant bad given away three out of four deaneries to big 
Tories.” 


t Ibid, pp. 349, 350. § Ibid, pp. 355, 6. 
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revealed Truth. It is not intended to defend these ; but there appears, notwith- 
standing such sentiments, sufficient in these hymns to render them well 
worthy of translation, not merely on account of the beauty of the poetry, 
but also, it is hoped, for something better. Some persons, indeed, a 
not consider any apology needed on account of this tinge of Platonism. The 
Ode of our great modern poet which we so much admire, entitled “ Inti- 
mations of Immortality from the Recoilections of Childhood,” is not usually 
mentioned with regret on account of the Platonic notion of a previous exis- 
tence which pervades it; although certainly even poetry should not draw its 
stores from opinions which holy Scripture does not in any way warrant; or 
venture to be wise in philosophy above what is written. But it must be 
remembered, in excuse for Synesius, that he had been a Platonic philosopher ; 
and he mentions that he found it impossible to remove from his mind the 
deeply-imbibed notions of Plato. They seem, however, to have been the 
cause of his expressing sentiments little, if at all, short of heresy, on the 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the body, which he says he considers a sacred 
and secret mystery, and different from the commonly received opinions of the 
vulgar; but it is said that he afterwards relinquished this error. 

For these and many other reasons, which he freely alleged, he strenuously 
declined becoming a Bishop, and became so in deference to Theophilus, the 
Primate of Egypt. But as a Bishop his name has become endeared to the 
Church Catholic for his bold and uncompromising excommunication of Andro- 
nicus, the cruel and tyrannical Prefect of Libya; an act of Christian heroism 
which redounds more to his honour in the estimation of a Christian, than his 
renowned lineage as a descendant of Hercules. He lived in the times of 
Arcadius and Honorius, and passed three years in the court of the former at 
Constantinople, as deputy from Cyrene. He was made Bishop of Ptolemais 
a.D. 410, and died about 430, 


HYMN I, 
ays mo, yum Popmsy§. 
Come, sweet harp, resounding 
Teian strains of yore, 
With soft airs abounding 
Round the Lesbian shore, 
Doric shell, awake thy soft themes no more. 


Talk no more of maiden, 
Fair with beauty’s wiles, 
Youth with blessings laden, 
Whom new life beguiles, 
Smiling as it flies, flying as it smiles. 
Wisdom, which ne’er wrongeth, 
Born of God above, 
Toils in birth, and longeth 
Your sweet chords to prove, 
And hath bid me flee woes of earthly love. 


What is strength, or glory, 
Beauty, gold, or fame, 
What renown in story, 
Or a Kingly name, 
To the thoughts of God—cares which bring not blame? 


One o’er steeds is bending,— 
One his bow hath strung— 
One his gold is tending— 
One by youth is sung, 
For bright looks and locks o’er his shoulders hung. 
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Mine be the low porial, 
Paths in silence trod, 
Knowing not things mortal, 
Knowing things of God, 
While still at my side Wisdom holds her rod. 


Wisdom youth adorning, 
Wisdom cheering age, 
Wisdom, wealth’s best warning, 
Want’s best heritage, 
Poverty herself shall with smiles engage. 


May there but be given 
Such, though scanty, store, 
That | be not driven 
To my neighbour's door, 
Nor to hankering cares,—rich enough, though poor. 


Grasshopper, that singest - 
In the morning dew, 
Thoughts to me thou bringest, 
Which my soul renew— 
Hark, unearthly sounds all about me flew! 


What in me is breeding 
Some melodious theme ? 
O Thou, thought exceeding, 
From whom blessings stream, 
Throned o’er highest heights, Father, King, Supreme. 


Sitting in “hy glory 
On Thy firm-based throne, a 
With all worlds before Thee, % 
One of Ones, Alone, 
Singleness Triune, mystic Union. 


From that Oneness flowing 
Three-fold Power hath sprung, 
O’er all things bestowing 
Beauty ever young, 
From the centre flowing, round the centre hung. 


Pe Susse Oe Let a Me PAL yak oy 
Trae i bs ? ET Pigg \o) ook 


Ilush, my harp; thou singest a 
Things that are too high, 
To rude ears thou bringest 
Secrets of the sky, 
Pass the things of God in dread silence by. 


Mark how Life thence flowing u 
Forms and shapes immure, | 
While through all things going 
Wends the spirit pure, 
Small, but of a seed mighty to endure. 


Into worlds descending 
With a ruling soul, 
With ethereal tending 
It doth move the whole, 
And the living ball of the heav’ns unroll. 
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Ever without slumber, 
Through celestial land, 
In forms without number, 
It is still at hand— 
Fills the starry choirs, fills th’ angelic band 


Thence with chain declining, 
Lets itself to earth, 
And in flesh enshrining, 
Here below hath birth, 
In oblivion strange of its heavenly worth. 


Through its fleshly portal, 
With care-blinded eyes, 
Looks the young Immortal 
With a sad surprise, 
Pent in prison bars ’neath its parent skies. 


Yet faint flashes brighten 
Eyeballs closed to sense ; 
There are gleams that lighten 
This our earthly fence, 
And a heav’n-born strength which may bear us hence. 


Happy he that fleeth 
Hell devouring wide, 
And his pathway seeth 
Through the stormy tide, 
And to God returns, casting earth aside. 


Happy he, when sadness, 
Chance and pains are o’er, 
And earth’s sighing gladness 
Wrings the heart no more, 
Who shall see where God lights the eternal shore. 


Hard with steadfast pinion 
The whole heart to move, 
And with calm dominion 
Wing the heights above ;— 
Strengthen Thou our wings with unfailing love! 


Father, o’er us bending, 
Stretch Thou forth Thy hand; 
Rays from Thee descending 
Lighten our dark road, 
Opening paths that lead to Thy fair abode. 


Wells with good thence flowing 
Drink, my soul, nor grieve 
To thy Father going, 
Rise, delay not ;—leave 
Earthly things to earth,—God shall thee receive. 









SACRED POETRY. 


REMORSE. 


Remorse! since thy appalling blast, 
In vision dim and drear, 

Recall’d the memory of the past, 
How shrunk mankind in fear! 


While waked like furies from the tomb, 
The spectral shadows came 

Of former pleasures, wrapt in gloom, 
The ghastly troop of shame. 



























And vain it is, by night or day, 
To shun their hateful form ; 

They darkling haunt the summer ray, 
And howl along the storm. 


And ceaseless on our path they rise, 
And scare with bitter cry ; 
_ O, vanity of vanities, 
All, all is vanity ! 


For in the inner soul is wrought 
This living scourge of sin, 

Casting before the spellbound thought 
Those shadows from within. 


And dark Despair, in frenzied hour, 
‘ Sinks, hopeless of escape, 
iF And laughs in madness at a power 
+ 4 By Fancy cloth’d in shape. 


‘ While Pleasure vainly seeks in pride 
| A respite from its doom, 
And casts a flowery veil to hide 
The horrors of the tomb. 


Oh, trust not to the flattering tale! 
Oh, shun the fatal charm! 

One only Spirit can avail 
To save thee from alarm: 


Lo! glittering in the heaven afar— 
What though its light be dim !— 

The brightness of his guiding star 
Shall lead thy soul to Him. 


And dost thou falter, feeble soul, 
Because the way is drear, 

And, clad in her sepulchral stole, 
Repentance meets thee here? 


Oh, think upon the past—then brave 
The storms that idly roar— 

For there is Hope along the wave, 

And Peace upon the shore. 


F. B. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 





SOME OBSERVATIONS IN REPLY TO MR. HALLAM’S LETTER ON 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, 

Sir,—Since Mr. Hallam does not consider the passage which I quoted 
from Bishop Burnet in my former letter sufficient to controvert his 
assertion of its being a strange notion, stated of late yearsin England, 
that the Council of Trent made important innovations in the pre- 
viously established doctrines of the Western church, perhaps I may be 
permitted to cite two or three other authorities on this point. Collier, 
in the preface to the 2nd Part of his Ecclesiastical History, states— 


‘This synod has decreed disputable doctrines into articles of faith. And whereas, 
before, either side of the question might have been held without censure ; now that 
liberty is gone ; and every one is obliged to come ap to the terms of the council. 
Amongst these misfortunes may be reckoned their setting Scripture and tradition 
upon an equal footing of authority, and extending the canon to the apocrypba.” 


Bishop Stillingfleet, in the preface to a tract, entitled, “ The Council 
of Trent examined and disproved by Catholic Tradition in the main 


Points of Controversy between us and the Church of Rome,” writes 
thus :— 


“T have endeavoured to trace the several steps, and to set own the times and oc- 
casions of introducing those points which have caused that anbappy breach in the 
Christian world, whose sad eflects we daily see and lament: byt have little hopes to 
see remedied, till these new points be discarded, and Scripturg, interpreted by truly 
catholic tradition, be made the standard of Christian communion. 

‘* I do not pretend that all these points came in at one time or in the same manner ; 
for some errors and corruptions came in far more early ; some had the favour of the 
church of Rome in a higher degree ; some were more generally received in the prac- 
tice of the church in later times, than others; and some were merely school points 
before the Council of Trent; but as far as the Thomists and Scotists could be made 
to agree there against the Reformers, these passed for articles of faith. For, this was 
one of the great arts of the council, to draw up their decrees in such terms, as should 
leave room enough for eternal wranglings among themeelves, provided they agreed 
in doing the business effectually against the heretics, a8 they were pleased to call 
them. I therefore forbear to urge these as points of faith, which have been freely 
debated among themselves since the Council of Trent, without apy censure,” — 
Works, vol. vi. p. 423. : 

Again, p. 424 :— 


“As to the notion of sacraments; every one knows bow largely that word was 
taken in ancient writers ; but it would be absurd to understand the Council of Trent 
in that sense, when Sess. 6, Can. 1, De sacramentis, it denounces an anathema not 
merely against him that denies seven sacraments, but against him thut doth not hold 
every one of them to be truly and properly a sacrament.” 


Also, p- 426 — 
_ “ Where the decrees of the council are not sufficiently clear, there we must take 
in the canons to make the sense more plain. This rule i take from the council itself, 
which, in the sixth session, just before the canons, saith, that those are added, that 
all may know not only what they are to bold and follow, but what they are to shua 
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andavoid. As in the famous instance of transubstantiation ; suppose that the words 
of the decree do not determine expressly the modus, yet it is impossible for any one 
to doubt of it who looks into the canon, which denounces an anathema against him 
not only that denies transubstantiation, but that asserts the substance of bread and 
wine to remain after consecration. ‘Therefore, be that asserts transubstantiation, 
according to the Council of Trent, must bold it in such a manner as thereby to under- 
stand that the substance of bread and wine doth not remain, Otherwise he is under 
an anathema, by the express canon of the council.” 


Lastly, p. 428 :— 


“In the point of transubstantiation, the elder schoolmen tell us, there were dif- 
ferent ways of explaining the real presence ; and that those, who supposed the sub- 
stance to remain, were more agreeable to reason and Scripture than the other; and 
some were of opinion, that the modus was no matter of faith then. But after the 
point of the real presence came to be warmly contested, in the time of Berengarius, 
it rose by degrees higher and higher, till at last the particular modus came to be 
determined with an anathema by the Council of Trent.” 


Again, Bishop Marsh, though a later writer, yet one whom Mr. H. 
will not class with “ Mr. Froude, Mr. Newman, and a number of 
anonymous scribes, chiefly of the same school,’’ expresses himself to 
the following effect in his ‘* Comparative View of the Churches of 
England and Rome :”— 

“Ina decree made on the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, in the 15th session, 
holden 11th Oct. 1551, ‘ transubstantiation is described to be the conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the substance of bis blood.’ And the first canon 
annexed to this decree uses the term corpus et sanguis und cum animd, also the term 
totus Christus. Hence the ehurch of Rome, in conformity with this notion, requires 
an actual worshipping of the bost. For the fifth chapter of this decree is entitled 
not merely De veneratione buic sanctissimo sacramento exhibenda, but De cultu et 
veneratione huic sanctissimo sacramento exbibenda, Even that high degree of wor- 
ship which is paid to God himself, is pronounced to be the worship due to the host. 
And the reason for thus worshipping the host is assigned in the following words— 
* We believe, that the very same God is there present, whom the eternal Father sent 
into the world, and said, Let all the angels worship him,’” —Marsh’s Tracts, vol. ii. 
pp. 28—30, 

The foregoing quotations may suffice to shew that what Mr. H. 
calls a “strange notion” is one that has been stated in England at 
other times, as well as of late years ; and that there are, at least, some 
grounds for affirming that the Council of ‘Trent did, “as to matters of 
great importance, make a palpable distinction between the antecedent 

and subsequent doctrine or worship of the church.” 

It may be as well, in the next place, to state what, I suppose, is 
generally meant by the expression, “the established doctrines of a 
church.” By this expression, (for which I used “the established 
principles of a church” as an equivalent in my former letter,) I con- 
ceive, theological writers mean “ the doctrines that are no longer dis- 

uitable, but are held as articles of faith,’—in other words, “the 

} ’ ’ 


points which have been ruled to be points of faith ;"’—« the articles of 


faith necessary to be believed in order to salvation, and put forward 
by any particular church as essential to communion with that church ;” 
or, according to the definition of the Council of Trent itself, as re- 
corded ip Sleidan, vol. iii. p. 271 :—* Doctrinam ipsi vocant, quid de 
quaqne re statuendum sit et credendum.” 

This I endeavoured, on a former occasion, to illustrate, by con- 
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trasting the established doctrines or principles of a society with the 
mere opinions of the members of it, taken as individuals; but my 
attempt appears to have been a failure, as Mr. H. seems to have mis- 
taken my illustration for a catching at the word established. Of course, 
I fully admit, with Mr. H., that if the great majority of the people of 
England had, for a length of time, held opinions favourable to parlia- 
mentary reform, such opinions would have been properly called esta- 
blished—i.e., they would have been properly called established opinions ; 
but what I said was, that this circumstance would not of itself render 
the principles of reform the established principles or doctrines of the 
British constitution—that is to say, until these opinions were recog- 
nised and put forth by the three estates of the realm in a definite and 
authorized form, as the principles upon which members of parliament 
were thenceforth to be elected, they were not the established doctrines 
of the British constitution. Mr. H. asks, “ What do we mean when 
we call the Copernican system, or the theory of gravitation, esta- 
blished ?” And he replies to this question by saying, “ Not that there 
has been so much as a decree of the Royal Society in their favour, 
but that a vast majority of philosophers, and of the world who listen 
to philosophers, have assented tothem.” But there is no analogy be- 
tween the two cases, unless Mr. H. can shew that the laws of England 
and the decrees of the church have no more binding nature than the 
established opinions of the vast majority of philosophers, with respect 
to the Copernican system. 

But here, perhaps, Mr. H. may say in reply, that he has a right to 
claim that his own expressions should be understood, not in the sense 
in which theological writers may be in the habit of using them, but as 
they are represented in the equivalent terms which he may have em- 
ployed to explain them. Granting this, however, Mr. H. must, in 
return, allow that those who differ from him ought not to be con- 
demned for using certain expressions, as though they used such ex- 
pressions in the same sense as Mr. H., when they have expressly 
defined them as bearing quite a different signification. For instance, 
Mr. H., in some parts of his letter, seems to refer to the expression 
“ established doctrines” as meaning nothing more than the established - 
or prevailing opinions of the majority of the members of a society. 
Thus he says that what is meant by calling the Copernican system, 
or the theory of gravitation, established, is, that a vast majority of 
philosophers, and of the world who listen to philosophers, have as- 
sented to them. And then he adds, “1 know that several doctrines 
of the council were already established in the strictest sense, but I am 
ready to admit that by far the greatest portion of its decrees were 
destitute of any formal sanction till they received it at Trent.” But 
what does Mr. Newman, for example, assert beyond this when he says, 
in the passage quoted in my former letter, that the Council of Trent 
converted certain theological opinions into (what they maintained to 
be) catholic verities? And again, when he asks, “ Why are the 
tracts to be censured for stating a plain historical fact, that the Roman 
church did not, till Trent, embody in her creed the mass of her pre- 
sent tenets, while they do not deny, but expressly acknowledge, her 
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great corruptions before that era ?”—what is this but saying that the 
greatest portion of the decrees of the council were destitute of any 
formal sanction previous to the assembling at Trent? And thus, as 
to the matter of fact, Mr. H., and those whom he regards as the 
modern originators of a strange notion, seem in reality to agree, 

The actual difference, therefore, between them is, as to what effect 
the formal sanction of the Council of Trent had in rendering certain 
doctrines the established doctrines of the Western church ; and whether 
the effect was such as to make a palpable distinction between the ante. 
cedent and subsequent doctrine or worship of the church. What those 
who differ from Mr. H. on this point assert is, that the Council of 
Trent, by giving such formal sanction to certain Roman errors, took 
them into the system of the Romish church, made them forms of com- 
munion, and so bound their grievous chain upon her sons, who hitherto 
had been so far favoured in that, up to that time, those errors had been 
disputable points, and not articles of faith necessary to be believed in 
order to salvation. In illustration of what is here meant, let us take 
as an example what the Council of Trent did with respect to transub- 
stantiation, in denouncing an anathema against him not only that 
denies transubstantiation, but that asserts the substance of bread and 
wine to remain after consecration. An opposite doctrine had been 
held on this point by the primitive fathers, as Bingham shews in his 
antiquities, b. xv. ch, 5, sect. 4, by passages from St. Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Ephrem Bishop of Antioch, an. 540; and from the Latin 
fathers, ‘Tertullian, St. Austin, Pope Gelasius, and others. It may 
suffice for our present purpose to quote Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
especially the latter, as his testimony is also connected with a circum- 
stance bearing on the question before us :— 

**S. Chrysostom, in bis famous Epistle to Cesarius, makes a like comparison, to 
explain the two natures of Christ against the Apollinarians, to shew that he bad both 
an human and divine substance in reality, without any transformation or confusion : 
* As the bread,’ says be, ‘ before it is sanctified, is called bread, but after the divine 
grace has sanctified it by the mediation of the priest, it is no longer called bread, but 
dignified with the name of the body of the Lord, though the nature of bread remain 


in it, and they are not said to be two, but one body of the Son; so bere, the divine 
nature residing or dwelling in the human body, they both together make one Son 
and one person. ’® 

* Theodoret lived not long after S. Chrysostom, and he as plainly says, that the 
bread and wine remain still in their own nature after consecration. ‘ Our Saviour,’ 
says he, (Theod, Dialog, 1, tom, 4, p. 17, vid. Ep. 130 and 145,) ‘ would have those 
who are partakers of the divine mysteries, not to mind the nature of the things they 
see, but by the change of names to believe that change which is wrought by grace. 
For he that called bis own natural body wheat and bread, and gave it the name of 8 
vine, be also honoured the visible symbols or elements with the name of his body and 
blood, not changing their nature, but adding grace to nature.’ In another place( Dial. 2, 
p. 85) be uses the very same weapon to foil an Eutychian heretic, who, to prove, 
that Christ's human nature was changed into the divine nature after union, uses this 
argument: ‘As the symbols of the Lord’s body and blood are one thing before the 
invocation of the priest, but after invocation are changed, and become another 
thing; so also the body of our Lord after its assumption was changed into the 
divine substance.’ To which Theodoret thus replies :—‘ Thou art taken in thy own 
nets which thou bast made; for neither do the mystical symbols depart from their 
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* See Bingham for a curious account of the attempts of the Romanists to get rid 
of this testimony against them. 
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own nature after consecration, but remain in their former substance, figure, and form, 
and are visible and palpable, as they were before ; ” they are understood and be- 
lieved to be what they are made, and are reverenced as those things which they are 
made. Compare, therefore, the image with the original, and thou shalt see their 
likeness. For the type must answer to the truth. That body has the same form, 
and,figure, and circumscription, and, in a word, has the same substance of a bod 
that it had before ; but it is immortal after the resurrection, and is freed from all cor- 
ruption, and sits at God's right hand, and is adored by every creature, as being called 
the body of the Lord of nature.’ These words are so plain that the bread continces 
in its own substance after consecration, as the body of Christ continues in the sub- 
stance of human nature after its assumption, that, as Bishop Cosins bas observed, 
(Hist. of Transubstan, p.77,) Nicolin, the pope's printer, who set forth these 
dialogues at Rome, an, 1547, owns that Theodoret’s opinion, as to what concerns 
transubstantiation, was not sound ; but he might be excused, because the church had 
made no decree about it,” 

Now here we have the contemporary testimony of a Roman catholic 
as to the relation that existed immediately before the decision of the 
Council of Trent between the above doctrine of the substance of the 
bread and wine not remaining after consecration, and those doctrines 
of the Romish church which were held to be points of faith. Previous 
to the decree concerning it, it was no more than a prevailing theo- 
logical opinion, the opposite to which was held to be unsound, but ex- 
cusable, because the church had made no decree about it. And this 
opposite opinion, although unsound, was so far actually treated as ex- 
cusable, that the pope’s printer was permitted to put forth the writings 
of a primitive father, containing that unsound opinion, and to justify 
himself for being the means of circulating such a doctrine by the alle- 
gation that the church had made no decree about it. Would Nicolin 
have ventured to put forth such a publication after 11th Oct. 1551? 
or upon what grounds would he have justified himself for taking such 
astep? Certainly not on that assigned above. Is it then warrant- 
able to assert that the Council of Trent made no palpable distinction be- 
tween the antecedent and subsequent doctrine of the church, when, as 
to a doctrine of such importance, it issued a decree placing a man under 
an anathema for holding it, whereas, before, his error might have 
been passed over as excusable? It is obvious that many may have 
suffered death, previous to the Council of Trent, for denying the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and yet it may be perfectly true that an 
important innovation was made in the previously established doctrines 
of the Western church by the above decree, inasmuch as, by thus 
fixing the modus under an anathema, no latitude was left in the in- 
terpretation of the term “ transubstantiation.” 

But here, perhaps, it may be replied, that, although certain primi- 
tive fathers did not hold the substance of bread and wine to remain 
after consecration, still the Council of Trent made no innovation in the 
established doctrines of the church by its decision upon this subject, 
because an opposite doctrine had never been affirmed by any previous 
council, To this it may be answered, that any addition to points of 
faith, required to be believed as necessary to salvation, is of itself an 
innovation, unless it can be shewn that the addition ought to be so re- 
ceived, inasmuch as such reception of it is agreeable to the doctrine of 
the Old or New Testament, and collected out of that very doctrine 

by the catholic fathers and ancient bishops. ‘Thus, for instance, if a 
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more definite construction were put upon our 17th article, so as to give 
it a decided Calvinistic or Arminian character, and if the article thus 
altered were made a point of faith, to be believed as necessary to sal- 
vation, such an addition to our creed would be universally regarded 
as an important innovation in the established principles of our church, 
inasmuch as neither the Calvinistic nor the Arminian doctrine, on this 
point, can be shewn to be agreeable to the doctrine of the Old or New 
Testament, and collected out of that very doctrine by the catholic 
fathers and ancient bishops as that which is to be believed as necessary 
to salvation. And if the reception of this addition were yet further 
enforced by an anathema, surely the innovation would be so much the 
more unquestionable. 
The carrying out a doctrinal error a step further in the professed 
creed of a church is very different from expanding or guarding, ac- 
cording as circumstances may require, some fundamental and genuine 
principle of the one catholic and apostolic church. The losing sight 
of this distinction probably lies at the root of the mistakes now abroad 
on the subject of tradition, and is the main cause of such writers as 
Mr. Newman being so undeservedly and indiscriminately stigmatized as 
semi-papists and traditioners. I have read, I regret to say, but a small 
portion of Mr. Newman’s writings; but in what I have re: id, either 
of his or of any of his truly estimable fellow labourers, I have not, to the 
best of my recollection, met with a single passage which, in principle, 
goes further than what Bishop Stillingtleet says in the passage quoted 
above, where he speaks of Scripture, interpreted by truly catholic tra- 
dition, as what ought to be the standard of Christian communion. 
And what is this but the sentiment contained in the following declara- 
tion of one of that noble army who sealed their testimony with their 
blood :—“ 1 may err,” said Archbishop Cranmer, “ but heretic 1 can- 
not be, forasmuch as I am ready in all things to follow the judgment 
of the most sacred word of God, and of the holy catholic church.” 
And, again, he says:—* In all my doctrine and preaching, both of the 
sacrament, and of other my doctrine, whatsoever it be, not only | 
mean and judge, as the catholic church and the most holy fathers of old 
meant and judged, but also, | would gladly use the same words that 
they used, and not use any other words ; but to set my hand to all and 
singular their speeches, phrases, w aysand forms of speech, which they 
do use in their treatises upon the sacraments, and to keep still their in- 
terpretation.”—(Works, vol. iv. pp. 126, 7.) In exact conformity 
with this is the canon of the Convocation of 157], for the direction of 
preachers :—“ They shall, in the first place, be careful never to teach 
anything from the pulpit. to be religiously held and believed by the 
people, but what is agreeable to the Old and New Testament, and 
collected out of that very doctrine by the catholic fathers and ancient 
bishops.” This was the language of the Convocation which enforced 
subscription to the Articles; and who can shew that it is opposed to 
what has been held by the universal church from the beginning ? 
According to it, doctrines, though they have not been affirmed by any 
general council, are to be taken as the established doctrines of the 
church when they are agreeable to the doctrine of the Old or New 
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Testament, and are proved to be thus agreeable by the judgment of 
the universal church, as attested by the catholic fathers and ancient 
bishops. And these doctrines, which are thus shewn to be the esta- 
blished doctrines of the universal church, are also understood to be the 
established doctrines of each particular branch of that church, so long 
‘as such branch has abstained from formally sanctioning other doctrines 
at variance with them. Hence, Mr. H.'s illustration, taken from a 
court of law, is not a case in point; for the Fathers of Trent, when 
they pronounced an anathema against him that asserts the substance 
of bread and wine to remain after consecration, were not acting as 
judges, whose office it is to decide according to a law already laid 
down, but as members of a deliberative council, which was capable of 
originating and issuing decrees. It was in this latter capacity that 
they acted when they laid down, as a fundamental principle, that 
Scripture and tradition were upon an equal footing of authority ; 
and if they may be said to have acted in any sense as judges or inter- 
preters of law in some of their other decrees, this, for the most part, is 


only true in so far as they were guided by this very decree, which 
they had themselves previously given respecting tradition. 

| Whatever may be the view taken by Romanists of the character in 
. which they profess to regard their church as speaking, when, by a 
2 general council, she pronounces certain doctrines to be matters of 
. faith, it seems to require no slight stretch of imagination to look upon 
| her as a conservatrix of general tradition when she delivered some of 
\. - the decrees which proceeded from her at Trent. For, as Bishop Stil- 
. lingfleet has justly remarked :— 


“ What things were disputed and opposed by some in the council, without being 


ir censured for it, although they were afterwards decreed by a major party, yet cannot 
\- be said to have been received by a catholic tradition. Because matters of faith, 
rt which have been universally received in the church, can never be supposed to be 
contested in a council without censure; but if it appears that there were heats and 
warm debates among the parties in the council itself, and both think they speak the 
ie | sense of the catholic church, then we must either allow that there was then no 
| ’ known catholic tradition about those matters, or that the divines of the church of 
ld Rome, assembled in council, did not understand what it was, And what happens 

to be decreed by a majority, can never be concluded from thence to have been the 
¥ tradition before, because there was a different sense of others concerning it. And 
it 


since in a division a single person may make a majority, it will be very bard to be- 


ey : ve that he carries infallibility and catholic tradition along with him.”—Works, 
. vo >» Vi. p- 437. 


ine 

ity How, one may well ask, if Sarpi’s account be in any degree cor- 
of rect, how could the Fathers of Trent, in the midst of such discussions 
ch | as we read of, have really believed that they were determining theo- 
he logical faith according to the tradition of the catholic church as 
nd handed down tothem ? The questions, for instance, that arose respect- 
nt ie ing residence being de jure divino were handled by the bishops, says 
ed | oe Sarpi, with much passion. The anecdote above related sufficiently 
to a proves that in so important a point as the substance of the bread and 
cg? Wine remaining after consecration, it could have been no secret at Rome 
ny fe that the testimony of at least one of the primitive fathers was not in 
the @ accordance with the prevailing opinions of the day. 

‘ew 3 Mr. H. uses the word popery, ‘taken in its popular acceptation, for 
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all the doctrines, rites, and customs prevalent in the Western church, 
and particularly among ourselves, before the Reformation, and re. 
nounced or laid aside at that time.” That this acceptation of the 
word is unhappily, to a certain extent, popular, | admit; but I must 
also add, that it is as incorrect, and vague, and indefinite, as are most 
popular ucceptations of a word of this sort. For instance, taken in 
the above acceptation, the word popery, in different protestant coun- 
tries, must signify different doctrines, rites, and customs, according to 
the different changes effected in those respective countries when they 
severally threw off the papal yoke. 

A writer of the present day has truly remarked that “ Roman 
catholicism contains two distinct elements, the catholic aud the Roman, 
whereof the former is (as it is contended) pure, and the latter base ;” 
and, I would add, it is this latter element, or that which is base and 
counterfeit, and which has, in the Romish church, been erroneously 
added on to catholicism, w hich ought alone to be designated as popery. 
If we of the church of England were to understand by popery “ all 
the doctrines, rites, and customs prevalent in the Western chure h, and 
particularly among ourselves, before the Reformation, and renounced 
or laid aside at that time,” we should, among other things, place in 
that category all that remained until the Reformation of the godly dis- 
cipline of the primitive church, but was then altogether laid aside, and 
the restoration of which, as it existed among the early Christians, we 
declare before God, once every year, is much to be wished. 

And here may I take the liberty of expressing a wish that Mr. 
Hallam had more fully explained his meaning when he says that, as 
it seems to him, the grounds of our separation, as protestants, from 
Rome, “ are based on the public and national religion of the laity, not 
the disquisitions of a few divines.” I have always supposed that, as 
a member of the church of England, Iam not in communion with 
Rome, because that church has acted unworthily of her office as a 
witness and a keeper of holy writ; first, by deereeing things which, 
according to the judgment of the universal church, as attested by the 
catholic fathers and ancient bishops, are not agreeable to the doctrine 
of the Old or New Testament ; and, secondly, by enforcing to be be- 
lieved for necessity of salvation things which, according to the same 
authority, are besides holy writ, and can neither be proved from nor 
shewn to be contained in it. 

In answer to Mr. H.'s inquiry as to what were the papal claims to 
infallibility which came, or could have come, before the council, I 
reply, that 1 only said that the Fathers of Trent were effectually pre- 
vented from acc ‘omplishing any object affecting direc tly or indirec tly the 
papal claims to infallibility. In saying this, I referred more par- 
ticularly to the discussions which took place as to whether either epis- 
copal power or episcopal residence were de jure divino. As to the 
former, Sarpi relates that the opinion secretly held by the Spanish 
party was, that if it were once decided that the bishops had the charge 
from Christ to govern the church, it would be decided also that the y 
have from him authority necessary for it, which the pope could not 
restrain. But the pope had restrained this power by exempting, to 4 
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great extent, the regulars from the jurisdiction of the bishops in whose 
dioceses they resided, and hence had arisen no small proportion of the 
abuses so vehemently complained of at the Reformation. And as 
to the latter, it is evident that, if residence were de jure divino, it 
could not be dispensed with. But the pope had already repeatedly 
dispensed with residence, and that to such an extent, that Cardinal 
Monte, in one of the early sessions of the council, spoke of the non- 
residence of bishops as’ a chief cause of the call then made for a refor- 
mation of discipline. If, therefore, the council had decreed that epis- 
copal power and episcopal residence were de jure divino, the inference 
is obvious that it would have thereby, not very obscurely, intimated, 
that the pope had betrayed symptoms of fallibility when he restrained 
the one sad deaseend with the other. But it is notorious that the 
question as to residence being de jure divino was cushioned; and 
although the fathers would not submit to be so far tools as to pronounce 
the pope the only bishop jure divino, yet they were prevented by papal 
influence from deciding that they were themselves jure divine bishops. 

As to reformation being eluded, I said, that “the demand for a 
thorough reformation was completely so ;”’ and I appeal for some coune 
tenance in this assertion to the authority of Mr. Hallam himself, where 
he says, in his History of Literature, that the council “ terminated in 
1564, when the court of Rome, which, with the Italian prelates, had 
struggled hard to obstruct the redress of every grievance, compelled 
the more upright members of the council to let it close, after having 
eflected such a reformation of discipline as they could obtain.” — 
(Vol. ii. § 17, p. 96.) 

The impression left upon my mind from reading Sarpi somewhat 
rapidly last summer was, I confess, anything but that of regarding 
patience, acuteness, and a love of truth, as characteristics of the 
Councilof Trent. And I think that whoever will take the trouble of 
referring, either to the account written on the spot by the Spaniard 
Vargas, as quoted in Soames’ History of the Reformation, vol. iii. 
pp. 436—741, or to what Robertson has said, in his happiest manner, 
respecting the effect of the decrees of the council, and the character 
of the historians of it, in his Charles V., book x., an. 1552, will not 
consider me to be singular in my opinion. Indeed, Mr. H., in a 
note, vol. i. chap. 6, § 25, of his History of Literature, allows that he 
is himself more favourable than most protestant writers to the Tri- 
dentine Fathers. 

There are other points in Mr. H.'s letter that deserve to be noticed, 
but I have already trespassed too much upon your pages. Permit 
me, Sir, in conclusion, to express my sense of the courteous manner in 
which Mr. Hallam dealt with my former letter, and give me leave to 
add, that, if I did not manifest, in writing it, the deference and respect 
which I really feel towards so distinguished a benefactor to literature, 
I regret it, and must plead, as my excuse, the unfavourable impression 
produced at the time upon my mind by the mode in which the quota- 
tion from the History of Literature was introduced in the Edinburgh 
Review. N. Z. 
Vou. XIX.— March, 1841. 2p 
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ON ARCHDEACON HARE’S SERMONS. 


Mr. Evtror,—-Truth and charity seem to me to require the few fol. 
lowing remarks in explanation of my letter on these sermons in 
January. | 

First, let me solemnly profess that I have no desire to say any- 
thing invidious, nor to impair any man’s influence for good. I have 
never to my knowledge seen Archdeacon Hare. I am a lover of 
order, and have a respect for authority. We are, moreover, brethren 
in Christ. My sole object is TRuTH; and, believing him to be in 
serious error, as I did and do, since no better advocate came forward, 
I have remarked upon his error, with a view, if possible, to induce 
him to reconsider it, and to caution others against it. In doing so, 
I challenge him to point out one word of disrespect or indignation ; 
and if 1 have misrepresented him before, as he charges me, or now, 
I crave his pardon ; for I would as little desire to misrepresent as to 
be misrepresented. If 1 have appeared overzealous, let me quote 
the authority of the great patriarch of Constantinople in my defence. 
« Dost thou think this is enough, tell me, to say that they are ortho- 
dox ? Is then the appointment of clergy past and done away? And 
what is the advantage of all things else, if this be not strictly observed ? 
For as we must needs contend for the faith, so must we for this also." 
(Oxford Translation.) 

There are, I believe, two points for me to reply to in Mr. H.'s 
letter: upon the other points in mine he has not touched, and they 
stand unimpaired. 

1. The first is, whether there is any word in the whole sermon on 
the apostolic succession, 

2. The second is, whether the passages in inverted commas refer 
to that doctrine. 

1. The main point of fact, in which Mr. H. and I are at variance, 
is this. He says in his letter— There is not a single word in my 
whole sermon about the apostolic succession, unless a reference to it 
be found in the sentence where I say that our Lord’s promise was 
made to the apostles ‘and to their spiritual successors, in the great 
charge for which they were then ordained,’” (p. 147.) The words 
“ apostolic succession” may not indeed be found there; but the doc- 
trine is; and your readers will see Mr. H.’s opinion about it. What 
is this doctrine, practically and popularly considered, but that same 
exclusive statement concerning the form of church government 
which he censures certain pious and amiable men for bringing for- 
ward so prominently, the doctrine of episcopacy, as the sole divinely 
appointed form of church government, established in the apostles, 
and intended to be perpetuated in a regular and uninterrupted series 
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by imposition of hands, from them till the end of the world? (éwe rijc 
cuvredeiag rod aidvoc.) ‘This is the very notion which Mr. H. con- 
demns as “ startling and offensive,” and upon which his illustrations 
do consequently bear. . 

And that your readers may know more fully what Mr. H.'s notion 
of this doctrine is, as most of them perhaps are not likely to see his 
sermon, I will quote his own words, that they may judge how far 
there is or is not “ a single word about it in the whole sermon,” and 
how far 1am guilty of “ the grossest misrepresentation,”’ and of “ an 
absolute fiction from beginning to end.” 


“T can only express my regret that, where such strong arguments in favour of 
episcopacy may be drawn from the history and idea of the church, many of its 
advocates, not content with proving that it is the best form of church government, 
have resolved to make out that it is the only one, and have tried to rest It upon 
scriptural grounds, which in fact only weaken their case. For 1 cannot discover 
the shadow of a word in the Gospels to countenance the interpretation referred to. 
Feeble and flimsy as are the scriptural arguments, on which the Romanists main- 
tain the inalienable primacy of St. Peter, they are far more specious and plausible 
than those derived from the same source, on the strength of which it has been 
attempted to establish the absolute necessity of episcopacy to the existence of a 
Christian church. I am aware the interpretation I am controverting has been 
maintained by some very eminent divines in former times. But a greater weight of 
authority is against it. Our reformers, and the still more highly gifted men whom 
God called up in Germany and France, to awaken the church out of her spiritual 
sleep, knew nothing of the absolute necessity contended for.” 


Mr. H. then quotes the testimony of Hooker, and says— 


“He (Hooker) contends that, while in matters of faith there must be unity, be- 
cause the object of faith is one, in matters of polity and discipline there may be 
diversity ; yet that every established form of ecclesiastical government is rightly 
to be esteemed ordained by God. Even as every established form of civil govern- 
ment is ordained by God.” ‘ 


After some other remarks, Mr. H. concludes— 


“Let us, my brethren, carefully beware of that most burtful and narrow-minded 
of monopolies, which would monopolize the grace of God, Let us rejoice, that the 
salvation, which Christ wrought for his people, is not tied to any one form of 
church government or other, to anything that man can set up, or that man can pull 
down. _ Let us rejoice that in Christ Jesus neither episcopacy availeth anything, nor 
anti-episcopacy, but a new creature,”—p, 322-4. 

Are there not some words here on the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession, and emphatic and startling wordstoo? Mr. H.'s language 
speaks for itself; and I need not repeat what I have said upon it in 
iny letter in January. 

2. As to the second and comparatively minor points, Mr. H. says, 
“In no one of the passages in inverted commas had I been speaking 
of the apostolical succession ; my remarks are general,” p. 145. The 
passages in inverted commas are certainly chiefly allusions, enforcing 
a general principle ; and this general principle is “the danger of con- 
verting the objects of our affection into idols.’ But the instance of 
this idolizing spirit is the exclusive affection for one form of church 
government. This is the point which Mr. H. attacks; with this he 
begins, and with this he ends; and it is to the condemnation of thjs 
in particular (though one or two others are named) that his illustrations 
tend. The very first words of the paragraph in which they are found 
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are these :—“ Here I cannot but make mention of a notion, which 
has been brought forward somewhat prominently by certain very 

amiable and pious men in our days, viz., that our Lord’s promise in 

the text (Matt. xxviii. 20, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 

end of the world’) was confined to the apostles exclusively, as the 

supposed representatives of the episcopal body.” This notion he de- 

scribes as “ startling and offensive,” “ leading to most revolting and ap- 

palling conclusions,” and “as the remains of a Judaizing Romish spirit, 

wrapping up the free spirit of the gospel in the swathing bands of forms 

and ceremonies, and tethering it toa name.” Upon this he general- 

izes, “ We are all prone to convert every object of our peculiar inte- 

rest and affection, even the objects of our purest worship, into idols.” 

But he has hardly stated his general proposition before he returns to 

the particular instance, viz., “ the foundation of our church.” Then 

follow his illustrations, the whim of the sick, the word of a dying 

friend, &c,; and after them, marking distinctly the instance which he 
had been illustrating, and which was foremost in his thoughts, his 
very next words are, “ This is not the place to speak of the apostolic 
institution of episcopacy ;” and on this apostolicity he proceeds to 
remark in the passage which I have already quoted. And now, if 
I have fallen into an “ absurdity” in applying bis general illustrations 
to one point, the point with which he starts, and with which he ter- 
minates, there are perhaps few of your readers who might not have 
been led to do the same, especially when they consider them in con- 
nexion with the passage quoted above. 

With respect to the terms which Mr. H. has applied to me rather 
freely, for his own sake I am sorry he has condescended to use them ; 
but for myself, and my argument, I would fain take them as a good 
omen, and as some pledges that Mr. H. is not quite satisfied with his 
former opinions, especially when he says, (a position in which I doubt 
whether your readers will agree with him, after perusing the above 
quotation,) in his letter, p. 145, that “ as to church government, the 
most determinate opinion expressed (in his sermon) is this,—that 
episcopacy is indispensable to the perfect development of the idea of 
the church.” IL hope he may be induced to reconsider his opinions on 
this point, the more, as he stands in a place of greater authority now 
than when he delivered them in 1835. And with respect to the use 
of Scripture, and the light it throws on this subject, especially as 
Mr. H. says, “ I cannot discover the shadow of a word in the gospels 
to countenance the interpretation,” desirous as I have been of being 
brief, will you pardon my quoting two passages,—one, the authorita- 
tive doctrine of the church, which can hardly be repeated too often ; 
the other, the well-weighed judgment of one of the best of her sons, 
whose logic, | am confident, Mr. H. and your readers will respect, 
whatever he may think of mine. With this testimony I conclude. 

“ It is evident,” says our church, in ber preface to the Ordinal, “ unto all men dili- 
gently reading the holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the apostles’ times there 
hare been these orders of ministers in Christ's church,—bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
which offices were evermore had in such reverend estimation, that no man might presume 


to exeeute any of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and known to have 
such qualities as are requisite for the same, and also by public prayer, with imposi- 
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tion of hands, were approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority ; and therefore 
xo man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon in the united 
church of England and Ireland, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except 
he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the form here- 
after following, or hath had formerly episcopal consecration or ordination.” 


The church here clearly teaches, that episcopal government is 
« from the apostles’ times ;” and if from and in their times, then esta- 
blished by them. That this truth, moreover, is “ evident unto all men,” 
evident not only from ancient authors, but also “ from diligent reading 
of the holy Scripture ;’’ and that “no man should presume to execute 
any of the functions of bishop, priest, or deacon, except he have been 
episcopally ordained or consecrated.” 

With regard to the same source of evidence — viz., holy Scrip- 
ture—and its weight in this argument, the judicious Bishop Sander- 
son says— 

“ My opinion is, that episcopal GovERNMENT” (the capitals and italics are from 
the original) ‘‘ is not to be derived merely from apostolical practice or institution, 
but that it is originally founded in the person and office of the Messias, our blessed 
Lord Jesus Curist: who being sent by his heavenly Father to be the great 
apostle (Heb. iii. 1), bishop, and pastor (1 Pet, ii. 25) of his church, and anointed to 
that office immediately after his baptism by John with power, and the Holy Ghost 
(Acts, x, 37, 38) descending then upon him in a bodily shape (Luke, iii, 22), did 
afterwards, before his ascension into heaven, send and empower his holy apostles 
(giving them the Holy Ghost likewise as his Father bad given him) in like manner 
as bis Father had before sent him (John, xx. 21), to execute the same apostolical, 
episcopal, and pastoral office, for the ordering and governing of his church until his 
coming again; and so the same office to continue in them and their successors unto 
the end of the world, (Matt. xxviii. 18—20.) This I take to be so clear, from these 
and other like texts of Scripture, that, if they shall be diligently compared together, 
both between themselves, and with the following practice of all the churches of Christ, a8 
well in the apostles’ times as in the purest and primitive times nearest thereunto, 
there will be left [a] little cause why any man should doubt thereof.” Episcopacy 
not Prejudicial to Regal Power, by Bp. Sanderson, pp. 187—139. 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, your obliged and faithful 
servant, w. 


ON MARRYING WITH A WIFE'S SISTER. 


Mr. Evrror,—Observing in your Magazine that you disclaim all idea 
of being responsible for the opinions of others, I feel assured, in the 
same spirit of fairness, you will not object to insert any observations 
which L am compelled to make upon the very important subject of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister.* 

_ A very plausible and delusive, if not mischievous, letter appeared 
in your Magazine last November, in which much stress is laid upon 
the hastiness of those clergy “who were rash enough” to sign a 
petition to the House of Lords, to request their lordships to reconsider 
the Marriage Act of 1835, which at the time did not receive that 
attention which the whole bill of Lord Lyndhurst merited. As 








A TT 


* [As the writer is one of the clergy whose conduct was reflected on, the Editor 
does not feel at liberty to refuse insertion to his reply.) 
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«EK. B. P.’s” letter (which was lately put into my —— has been so 
satisfactorily answered in the “Courier” newspaper, I shall only 
make a few remarks by way of repelling the attack which has been 
so unjustly made against us. Our Lord, who came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil the law, having left no new table of marriage in the New 
Testament, we are to use the table in the 18th chapter of Leviticus 
literally. The 6th verse commences by stating, that “ none of you 
shall approach to any that is near of kin.” In the following verses 
are described who are considered to be near of kin. In the 12th verse 
marriage is prohibited with “ a father’s sister ;’’ and in the 13th with 
‘a mother’s sister;’’ in the 16th verse, with “ a brother's wife ;” but 
the next verse does not forbid marriage with “ a wife’s sister.” In 
the 20th chapter of Leviticus, and 21st verse, marriage with a bro- 
ther’s wife is again forbidden, (but no mention is made of a deceased 
wife’s sister.) By the mysterious union of marriage, the wife and the 
husband are as one flesh, which in this particular instance is the same 
as blood. The errors of Scott, and others, with respect to ‘ parity of 
reason,’ have been refuted very fully in the pamphlet by Reynolds; 
it will not, therefore, be necessary to refer to Boothroyd, or other ex- 
positors. In the 18th verse, “ Neither shalt thou sale a wife to her 
sister to vex her, to uncover her nakedness beside the other in her life- 
time.” Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is here, by an express 
and particular clause, permitted, provided she is a virgin, or the widow 
ofa stranger. Is it probable, that where the degrees of relationship 
are defined with so much care and caution, that the word sister would 
have been used if only woman was meant? If we admit that the 
Scriptures are incorrectly translated, or fail in this one point, must 
we not be guilty of opening a broad way to infidelity? Such mar- 
riages not being otherwise than God's word doth allow, no human 
law can be considered as binding on the consciences of those who 
contract them, if solemnized in countries where they are lawful, ex- 
cept that such persons render hazardous the inheritance of property to 
the offspring in this country. No act of the legislature can disturb 
the serious conviction which the intention of the Divine will is calcu- 
lated to effect on minds equally sincere, equally religious, though 
perhaps more humble, and less inclined to cavil. 

The next authority, which seems to be put forward with such im- 
portance, (if not more dwelt upon than the words of Scripture, ) is 
Father Basil. Methinks I see the learned “ E. B. P.”’ in his closet, 
spending the hours of night at his desk, with his candle by his side, 
fixed and immovable, till the morning dawns, when he is released 
from his reverie, and persuades himself that he has seen the ghost of 
St. Basil, and can interpret with certainty what in those early times 
happened, as to the church, in what he describes as the purest ages. Is 
« kK. B. P.” serious, when every effort is making in these times for the 
maintenance of true religion and virtue, in supposing that the bishops 
so distinguished for their learning, and so fruitful in every good work, 
should have allowed any arguments to have enchanted their taste 
by sanctioning, in every respect, as valid, all marriages with a deceased 
wife's sister previous to 1835, if they felt that the value of that con- 
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sistency which is due to their characters could be called in question, 

or that by so doing they were at enmity with the word of God? 

The fear of such a measure bringing on the days of Antichrist is only 

to intimidate and mislead. Dreadful as those times are to anticipate, 

(if so near at hand,) they are more likely to be brought on by a set of 
men who, either from a love of notoriety, or from ambition, eager to 

be forward on the stage, are advocating opinions so ambiguous, whe- 

ther leaning, as much as their latitude will allow of, to the doctrines 

of Romanism, or wearing the garb of the church of England, but in 

their practice fostering, if not encouraging, the very principles of dis- 
sent. There is another frightful word made use of upon the present 
occasion—incest. It is so vaguely defined, that it means just anything 
that the law of a country likes to make it. “KE. B. P.” alludes to Mr. 
Justice Story’s opinion, as confining its meaning to blood relations, 
who says, “ it is difficult to extend the prohibition upon principle 
beyond it.” Why try to undervalue his opinion, by a set of theoretical 
deductions, down to a mere “ spinner’s thread,” quite irrelevant? 

Murder is murder all over the world, but marrying a deceased wife's 
sister is not incest all over the world. “ K.B.P.” is a clever person, 
but, with all his ingenuity, he will not be able to humbug his readers 
into a belief that crime and no crime are one or the same family. 
Dr, Lushington, in the case of George Woods, for an incestuous mar- 
riage with the daughter of his own sister, in pronouncing the marriage 
null and void, upon the general principles of morality, observed, 
“Whatever ideas might be entertained regarding marriages between 
persons connected by affinity, marriages within the degrees of consan- 
guinity were revolting to the feelings and opinions of mankind.” I do 
not advocate a repeal of the canon law; it might be hazardous to 
attempt it, unless the bishops were unanimous in advising such a 
change; but I do trust that ere long the term “ incest’’ will be confined 
within reasonable limits, by the law of the country, to blood relations 
only. “KE. B. P.” says, that “each outer prohibition is required as a 
fence round the inner and yet more sacred, as a check to man from 
rushing in upon what is more sacred.” This fence is broken down by 
the marriage of first cousins. It was afterwards allowed by Moses 
(Numbers, xxxvi.) for the convenience of inheritance, and may be to 
the country of equal convenience in royal marriages; but, in private 
life, very many entertain serious objections to them, because so near 
of kin—blood relations. This arises from a fear of some defect in the 
progeny. I know very many fearful instances, but I will not distress 
my readers by relating them; it appears to be against nature, and 
therefore doubtful as to the Divine will. Many escape such sorrow, 
and they are considered, for the most part, to be happy marriages, 
being better acquainted with each other’s habits and dispositions. They 
meet together without restraint. Such unrestricted friendships may 
or may not lead on to a union for life. No impropriety arises from 
such intercourse ; the moral principle, in these days of Christianity, is 
an impregnable barrier against evil. It would be the same in the 
knowledge of each other’s dispositions with a deceased wife's sister, 
but with this advantage, not blood relations; more frequently taking 
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place in the middle of life, when the mind is more likely to consider 
the comfort, not only of themselves, but also of the children. The 
misery which imprudent second marriages creates in families, the end- 
less differences and unhappy divisions, beggar description. “ EK. B, P,’” 
talks of jealousies, if a change in the law should take place. It ig 
out of the power of possibility that half the jealousies could arise in 
@ marriage between a man and his deceased wife's sister. (1 know two, 
which the families say are happy.) They would be still as one family, 
The united efforts of that family would continue still equally for the 
whole; family quarrels would not be so likely to happen; and, if they 
did, the united efforts of a family would be a preventive to their being 
perpetuated. It seems the most natural feeling, that a man, bereaved 
of the wife of his youth, whom he had cherished with tenderness in 
sickness and in health, having spent many happy days in a deceased 
wife’s family, rejoicing with them when they have cause for joy, and 
weeping with them when the sorrows of life compass them about, 
should seek a second union in that family; and as it is God's law, in 
the only table we have scripturally for our guide, let them marry. As 
to “ preserving chastity in families,” the law of this country assumes 
that the poorest cottage girl can take care of her virtue. No doubt of 
it, if well disposed. Why not those who are better educated ? 

One more observation upon “ E, B. P.’s” letter, and this the most 
pleasing to me, as well as cheering. Such benevolence and goodness 
is expressed, and the picture is so just and true, that for a moment I 
lay down my pen with open hands. “ There are, surely, many Chris- 
tians, whose hopes being beyond the grave, their love too is beyond 
the grave; who can love no second with a husband's love, because 
they still love the first; who, looking to be re-united, though as the 
angels of God in heaven, after this earth, cannot on this earth displace 
that union by another; their union continues still, though invisible.” 
This is a foretaste of heaven. If the vine has taken such deep root in 
a goodly soil, what strength and vigour must be in the branches? 
The children honouring such a parent, through every period of life, 
must be free from those unhappy divisions which so frequently assault 
and hurt the soul. But if a man considers it to his comfort to contract 
a second marriage, who so proper to take the mother’s place within 
that privileged circle which “ KE. B. P.” describes, as the mother’s sister, 
if they think fit? Ina measure of this nature I can never consent to 
place too much dependence on the traditions of men. The clergy, of 
whose rashness you complain, have formed their opinions from much 
reflection as well as experience, not gained merely in a closet, many of 
them being engaged in very populous parishes. All they are concerned 
about is, to diminish as much as possible the amount of evil in the 
world, and to lend their aid in behalf of so many amiable persons, who 
are anxiously expecting a merciful verdict from the noble minded and 
highly talented members of the House of Lords. A few parties may, 
by petition, lay their grievances before Parliament; but how incon- 
siderable will the number be, compared with those who are in private 
watching the result! A law so unsound and so incomplete as the 

Marriage Act of 1835, in which, at the time, one nobleman was so 
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much interested, can never be conformed to by any but those who 
would be victimized by depriving the children of their inheritance. 
There are ways and means, of which many avail themselves. How 
is a clergyman in a large parish to ascertain the relative position of the 
parties when appearing before him at the altar? If it is discovered 
that the woman is the deceased wife’s sister, and cannot be married, 
it ends in illicit intercourse. Such persons apply “this flattering 
unction to their souls,” that they wished to marry, but the parson 
would not marry them. I think, Sir, I have given sufficient reason to 
all for abstaining from any conduct which tends in its consequences to 
obstruct a legislative enactment in favour of such marriages. My time 
is more useful to me than when employed in answering letters of a 
personal nature. I therefore close my correspondence. From a con- 
viction of the injustice, the cruelty, the misery, which the present bill 
is so repeatedly working, I am inclined to think that the time cannot 
be far distant when this most important measure will have the full 
consideration of Parliament, which must terminate to the satisfaction 
of the parties, and for the best interests of society. I have the honour 
to be, Mr. Editor, your faithful servant, 
ONE WHO SIGNED THE PETITION. 


——— - = —— 


OPINION OF DIVINES AT THE SAVOY CONFERENCE ON THE 
MINISTRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Sir,—I request the liberty of submitting to you and your readers a 
brief statement of an historical occurrence, and of then begging the 
favour of you or them to explain it, on a certain hypothesis, which | 
would also beg leave to state. 

In the Conference between the Episcopal and Presbyterian Divines 
at the Savoy, in 1661, among “the exceptions against the Book of 
Common Prayer’? put forward by the Presbyterians as the grounds of 
their nonconformity was the following, with reference to the order of 
the administration of the holy communion :— We desire that at the 
distribution of the bread and wine to the communicants .... the 
minister be not required to deliver the bread and wine into every 
particular communicant’s hand, and to repeat the words to each one 
in the singular number, but that it may suffice to speak them to 
divers jointly.” 

To this exception the following was the answer of the bishops :— 
“It is most requisite that the minister deliver the bread and wine into 
every particular communicant’s hand, and repeat the words in the 
singular number, for so much as it is the propriety of sacraments to 
make particular obsignation to each believer, and it is our visible pro- 
fession, that, by the grace of God, Christ tasted death for every man.” 

From this exception, and the answer, it appears plain, Ist, that the 
nonconformists understood that, by the rubric in the Book of Common 
Prayer on the subject, the minister was “ required to deliver the bread 
and wine into every particular communicant’s hand, and to repeat the 
words to each one in the singular number,” and that he was not at 
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liberty “ to speak them to divers jointly,” for otherwise the exception 
would have been altogether nugatory; 2ndly, it appears plain that 
the bishops understood the rubric to the same effect, for, instead of 
correcting the mistake of the objectors, as was natural, had they been 
in error, the answer affirms the rule excepted against to be “ most 
requisite,” and assigns the reasons of it. 

An hypothesis has been lately started, that the rubric in question 
does not limit the minister to “ delivering the bread and wine into 
every particular communicant’s hand,” and to “ repeating the words 
to each in the singular number,” but that it gives him the latitude of 
“ speaking the words to divers jointly.” 

This hypothesis, if true, would have settled the point between the 
nonconformists and the bishops; it would have prevented the “ ex- 
ception” of the former, or supplied the latter with a conclusive 
“ answer.” 

What I wish to be explained is, how it came to pass that so satis- 
factory a solution of the difficulty escaped both the Presbyterian and 
the Episcopal divines ? 

1 have assumed an identity between the rubric as it existed in 1661 
and as it now exists; but I think that, at the subsequent revision of 
the liturgy, an addition of two or three words was made in the par- 
ticular clause before us; for whereas, at the time of the Conference, 
the direction, as quoted in Dr. Cardwell’s History of Conferences, 
p. 321, was, “ When he delivereth the bread, he shall say,” &c.; the 
direction now is, “ When he delivereth the bread to any one, he shall 
say.’ But this addition will not aid the hypothesis in favour of a 
latitude allowed by the rubric; which likewise, with respect to the 
delivery of the cup, directs, “ And the minister that delivereth the cup 
to any one shall say ;” prescribing, as before, the form of words in the 
singular number, “as a particular obsignation to each believer.” 

1 remain, Sir, with much respect, your very faithful servant, 

4. 


CHURCHES AND CHURCH SERVICES.*—No, ITI. 


Dear Sir,—It will, I think, appear further, on examination, that the 
modern interior arrangements of churches have given the greatest dis- 
couragement to fulfilling the intentions of the church of England in 
matters where they are notoriously opposed to the views and practice 
of those who, more than once by open violence, and always by 
“tacit reform,’’ have endeavoured to corrupt her. 

Thus, holy baptism is to be celebrated during morning or evening 
service, publicly; and chiefly upon Sundays and other holydays; but 
if not on them, then on ordinary days. All days but Sundays are for 
the most part incompetent to fulfilling the order of the rubric, from the 
want of service uponthem. But Sundaysare still observed. Suppose, 
then, all parties concerned seriously desirous to have the christening of 





* In the quotation from Bishop Jeremy Taylor on page 86, for sirs read errs. 
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a child duly celebrated. The font stands at the west end of the 
church, under a gallery ; and there are deep side galleries on the north 
and south sides. The pews are high, and, when not square, all face, 
of course, eastward. ‘The clergyman leaves the “ reading-desk” after 
the second lesson, and proceeds to the font : the baptismal office begins, 
and is ended ; and during it, some have stood, some sat—most have not 
kneeled, because kneeling would have buried them out of sight of the 
font. In a word, the service, although in the church, and performed 
in the congregation, has been felt to be apart from them, and as it 
were faintly, if at all, appealing to them. But if the congregation 
could untrammel themselves from doors and tall partitions, and walk 
after the priest to the font, and kneel all around it with him and the 
godfathers and godmothers, the service would then be performed so 
as to fulfil the church’s meaning. And it seems only fair to say that 
it is because the clergy have found the churches unmanageable that 
holy baptism has been put aside to private celebrations in empty 
churches. Nor does it seem too much to say that the present arrange- 
ments amount nearly, if not quite, to a justification of the clergy in 
continuing the unrubrical practice. The rubric was made on the 
supposition that churches should continue, as they then were, so ar- 
ranged as to allow the congregation to join themselves with the priest 
and godparents. Churches are now so wholly changed as to be no 
longer, internally, what was expressed by the word churches ; and 
make that impossible which was once possible and intended at 
christenings. If, therefore, the clergy continue not to do that, from 
the doing of which they are withheld by the principle of the very 
rubric which they neglect, the blame should at least be apportioned 
equally, and not laid without reserve on those who have not caused 
the obstacles nor consented to them. 

Persons, however, have felt that there was something incongruous 
in the union of modern arrangements and old, and have sought and 
found a method which has removed the incongruity by obliterating all 
trace of the ancient meaning. ‘They have—that is to say, removed 
the font, or its substitute, to the eas¢ end of the church, within the 
chancel. I have seen a modern font in a new church stand within the 
altar rails. Thus, the “ accustomed” and canonical place being de- 
serted, the font’s position has been accommodated to the modern sys- 
tem of pewing. And thus, in one of the most magnificent churches 
in the west of England, the font now stands in the south transept, 
quite shut out, the choir only being used for service ; and at the top 
of a small wooden shaft at the foot of the pulpit and “ reading-desk” 
is fixed a basin, out of which the sacrament is celebrated. 

But, baptism having been driven from its accustomed place, and 
from the publicity of its celebration, another canonical part of its 
solemnity seems very naturally to have become obsolete. If the sacra- 
ment had not been so treated as to its time and place, it is not to be 
supposed that the “tacit reform” of a basin and sprinkling would have 
supplanted the use of the font and immersion. But what was to be 
done in a dark corner, hedged in by partitions, and at an uncanonical 
time, would come very naturally to be done in uncanonical manner. 
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Thus, basins of ware and pewter, of the coarsest description, have 
been placed within the ancient fonts; and of all the inhabitants of 
England, though immersion is prescribed for all except for those who 
could not well endure it, perhaps not one hundred at the present 
moment have been immersed in the church.* And so deeply-rooted 
has the use of basins become, that of late years the great houses in the 
pottery trade have manufactured some of very elegant shapes for bap- 
tism ; a circumstance which shews, indeed, a happy awakening toa 
sense of decency, if, on the whole, basins are to be used. And in one 
Diocesan Church Building Society’s Report—a place where such a 
mistake certainly was not to be looked for—the use of these elegant 
basins is a recommended for churches. But all basins are 
expressly forbidden by the canons, particularly by that canon of 
Elizabeth's reign which expressly enjoins that there shall be “ Fons 
non pelvis.” 

The neglect of the font has doubtless led to the condition in which 
it is now so commonly found ; of which more by and by: And as the 
font has been treated, so also the holy table. Placed low, hidden by 
pews, pushed close up to the rails, and overtopped by a mountain of 
‘“‘desks” and pulpit, it has ceased in most churches to be the standing 
witness of our faith, by losing its capability of appearing prominently 
before all eyes. Supposing even that there were to be no celebration 
that day, yet even to see the altar might well lift up the heart; the 
memory alone of its august uses might say to the faithful worshipper 
on entering, Sursum corda ! and more than any other thought incline 
him to answer, Habemus ad Domtnum! Now, it is well known to 
all who have read the details of the presbyterian “ grievances’ and 
contumacy in and before the grand rebellion, that to reject the use of 
fonts, to sprinkle in baptism, to keep the people and clergy away from 
the holy table, and to vilify the sanctity both of fonts and altars, were 
with them great objects. Let us only thoughtfully consider, with a 
view, under THE Divine Provivence, to retracing our steps, how far 
“tacit reform” has led us away from the mind of the church into 
cowardly compliance with heretics in things which they do not think 
indifferent any more than ourselves. Thus, fonts were thrown out of 
churches by the presbyterians; they have been disused by us. Sprinkling 
was “ preferred’’ by the presbyterians ; and the pretended assembly of 
divines at Westminster said (chap. xxviii. art. iii.) that “ baptism is 





* The Rev. H. M‘Neile, in Lecture iv. (pages 81, 8%, seventh edition, 8vo, 
London, 1840) of bis Lectures, delivered in London, at the request of a society called 
** The Christian Influence Society,” says that “our church” “ prefers” ‘‘ the sprinkling 
of water as distinct from immersion in baptism.” This is directly contrary to the 
statement of the church of England, which makes sprinkling the exception, immersion 
the rule. I mention above where sprinkling is preferred. Is the “ Christian Influence 
Society” quite correctly named? Its first platform display took place in the person 
of a well-known preacher of the Scotch presbyterian establishment. Is it quite 
agreeable to that ancient and only true Christianity which we, as catholics, profess, 
that a teacher of an heretical establishment, established on the ruins of the church of 
Scotland, should come to London to teach the Bishop of London and the English 
clergy what a church establishment is, and how to preserve it? Would not the 


name “ The Presbyterian Influence Society” be better suited to a society which 
introduced itself with such a beginning ? 
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rightly administered by pouring or sprinkling water upon the person.” 
We have disused immersion, which is commended, and used sprinkling, 
which is only tolerated. In the churches in Scotland at present oc- 
cupied by the presbyterians, heretical baptism is administered by the 
preacher, in the pulpit, out of a basin, by sprinkling; we have put 
basins on shafts, at the foot of “ reading-desk” and pulpit, to administer 
catholic baptism in our churches. ‘The presbyterians, when they took 

session of the English and Scottish churches, hewed down the steps 
and floor of the altdr, that their tables might not be conspicuous ; we 
have not always replaced the steps and floor, and have commonly 
used additional means to hide our holy table. 

Let me end with a few words on the condition of our churches. 
We enter some church which, on the outside, looks stately and vene- 
rable. The font is old, finely carved, in the right place, and disused, 
It is covered, perhaps, with a frame of board like a cover of a draw- 
well. We remove the cover, and find the font to be disused, indeed, 
for baptism, but abused for other purposes. A clergyman lately found 
in the font of the largest church of a county town a rag-duster and a 
piece of broken comb among other rubbish. 1 have found a font 
similarly filled myself. In another place I have seen it used to hold a 
small brush for dusting. And where not filled with rubbish, we com- 
monly find in it a basin; and, if of ware, often a broken one; if of 
pewter, seldom or never bright and clean. Lifting our eyes from the 
fonts, what pictures of desolation meet them! Pews of all ages, 
heights, colours, and shapes; walls discoloured and damp; windows 
robbed of their tracery, and cut out square-headed, to give ease to the 
glazier and the parish rates; roofs once of fine carved work, now of 
carved work mutilated and patched; galleries by which irreparable 
injury has been done at once to the beauty and the stability of the 
fabric. We walk onward to the chancel ; and it seems as if desolation 
had been there tenfold. The rails rickety and unshapely ; the floor 
low, uneven, and foul ; the holy table of a quality and appearance that 
would not be tolerated in a servants’ hall; the cloth upon it, if any, 
tattered, mouldy, and soiled with ink ; no cross, nor any emblem of 
Christianity to mark the sacredness of the spot. These are some cir- 
cumstances in the condition of our churches which fill us with sadness, 
and teach us that the deadliest triumph of presbyterian heretics was 
not when they violently destroyed what we loved and venerated ; but 
has been since, when their heresy has ripened by “ tacit reform’’ into 
fruits so bitter within the pale of the church of Curist, Old Somner 
tells us how things were before their sacrilege, writing in 1640 :— 

“Hence” [from the place of the repository of the reliques in 
Canterbury cathedral] « Erasmus then beheld, as we may now, the 
altar’s table and ornaments ; indeed (thanks to the piety of the times 
very rich, and becoming such dayes of blessed peace as our chure 
(by God's mercy) now enjoyes.”"—(p. 170, ed. 1640.) 

All this was soon after destroyed by sacrilegious violence; as was 
the altar at Little Gidding, and elsewhere. But why, by our neglect, 
Soekl We seem to give an approval to wickedness so entirely presby- 
erian ? 
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And now, to sum up the detail of the subject which I have ven. 
tured to put before your readers so much at length. Has the « tacit 
reform” served any good pu —that is, such as would be popularly 
called one? Has the church of England grown in strength or num- 
bers since the days of Charles I. and our illustrious martyr, Archbisho 
Laud? Have the Romanists increased or decreased under the modern 
system ? Have the morals of the people improved? Has crime de. 
creased? What is the condition of women in what are called the 
lower ranks when they come to be married? And, above all, with 
the contempt of the font and the altar, have not the sacraments them- 
selves come to be despised? Have not both come to be thought 
‘“‘ ceremonies” insteadl of channels of divine grace and love? Is not 
the majority of the people of England at this moment non-communi- 
cant ? 

We have now long submitted to perverse, un-catholic, un-English 
circumstances. May we speedily return to those better things which 
are not common to us and heretics, and are ours. If we have served 
God in the midst of filth, squalidness, and neglect—the quisquilie of 
the debasing puritan superstition—may we be enabled to serve him in 
the “ beauty of holiness.’’ When the people see the holy church of 
God cared for as the most precious edifice among them, gifted and 
adorned with the best offerings that can be had, no longer outdone and 
shamed by the costliness of the dwellings of luxurious gentry, nor 
cumbered with pews to make the rich comfortable and shut out the 
poor, nor deformed by “ reading-desks” and uncouth pulpits, nor 
without a due magnificence at the holy altar, we may hope that re- 
verence may succeed to the present indifference, and that daily ser- 
vices and perpetual communions may be as much frequented as they 
are now deserted ; and that sermons will not only be preached, but that 
we shall be more readily believed to be in earnest in preaching them. 

Faithfully yours, D. P 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TUSCANS. 


Sir,—I know from experience that by adopting rabbinical statements 
1 am running counter to strong prejudices, but I would fain hope that 
my little series of Aigypto-Tuscan papers has carried with me some 
few readers of the British Magazine : to shew the connexion of those 
papers and the nature of the arguments on which they rest, I wish 
to give here a brief outline of my origin of the Tuscans. 

The fragments that have survived from the general wreck of native 
Tuscan literature, trace back the Tuscans under their founder Tar- 
chon to Tarquinii; from which it is inferred that their annals went 
on to state that he arrived by sea (Muller’s Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 72); 
but not a hint has been preserved as to what they said concerning 
the original country of Tarchon and his followers; on this subject, 
therefore, we must recur to other sources, and I hope to shew that the 


general information we already possess, when properly combined, is 
sufficient for this purpose. 
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Next to contemporary native annals, works of art are the safest 
guide to discover the affinity of nations; and Micali’s collection 
amply demonstrates the Egyptian and Phenician character of the 
Tuscan. But as this is a en important part of the investigation, 
and is of a nature to require detailed discussion, I must refer to the 
notice of Micali in the Quarterly Review, No. 108, Art. 7; and 
having given my authority, [ proceed at once to transfer Tarchon 
from the harbour of Tarquinii to the south-east corner of the Medi- 
terranean. 

We are here met by the traditional history of the Jews, that the 
Tuscans were a colony of Edomites from the Red Sea. Their 
account is, that on the decline of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
which ended in the two captivities, the Edomites proportionally in- 
creased in power, extended their dominion far and wide, and laid the 
foundation of the Roman empire. Now the first captivity bears date 
8.0, 720; and the only conqueror of that period, in connexion with 
the Edomites, who can lay claim to the character of the Tuscan 
Tarchon, is Tirhakah, king of Cush, the middle of whose long reign 
falls about n.c. 700. Tirhakah was king both of the Arabian and 
African Cush ; but from whatever quarter of his extensive dominions 
he set forth to oppose Sennacherib, he could easily bear down in his 
fleet to Elath, a harbour of Edom on the Red Sea. Following the 
path pointed out by the rabbis, I am inclined to suspect that both 
Zerah and Tirhakah, kings of Cush, were Edomites, or, more properly 
speaking, Horites of Mount Seir. Zerah was a ducal name in Edom, 
— xxxvi. 17, 33,) and probably this king Zerah was the first 

omite materially benefited by the decline of the Israelites, and who 
used his rising influence to secure his election as king of Cush. Before 
his time the Seirite Edomites had begun, in the language of the 
rabbis, to extend their dominion far and wide, though they had not 
yet reached Rome; they seem to have got possession both of the 
Arabian and African Cush, before directing their thoughts to the 
remoter shores of the Mediterranean. ‘This enterprise was reserved 
for Tirhakah, a later king of Cush, who was probably, as I have 
said, of the same Horite origin as the previous Cushite kings. 

Tirhakah is otherwise called Taracus by Eusebius, and Tearcon 
by Strabo; the latter of whom says he carried his victorious arms as 
far westward as the pillars of Hercules. Strabo has twice mentioned 
the western expedition of Tearcon the Ethiopian; and when narrating 
the Lydian migration, he calls the Tuscan hero Tarcon. Although 
the historian does not identify these two characters, I shall not hesitate’ 
to do so; for however different in origin from the Lydian Tarcon the 
Ethiopian Tearcon may appear to be, yet they rapidly assimilate as 
they approach Italy, where they plainly constitute but one person : 

ere, our scattered light is brought to a focus, and we obtain a single 
and distinct, in place of a double and confused image. Tirhakah 
could be in no want of seamen, whilst in possession of the Red Sea, 
and of the Edomitish ports, Elath and Eziongeber; and he could not 
have undertaken his western expedition without the command of some 
coast on the Mediterranean. 
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In confirmation of the rabbinical tradition, I have shewn in the 
paper “On the Edomites and Tuscans”’ that the very few particulars 
which we know concerning the customs of the Edomites are in strict 
agreement with those of the Tuscans; and because Tirhakah, king 
of Cush, seemed to be a connecting link between the Edomites and 
Cushites, and we happen to be better acquainted with the Cushites 
than with the Edomites, 1 carried out my argument somewhat further 
in two papers “ On the Tuscans of Aéthiopia.’”’ 

We a from Scripture that the struggle between Esau and Jacob 
commenced before their birth, and that two nations and two manner 
of people were born of Rebecca; but the rabbis have preserved a 
tradition that this struggle and this diversity are to be kept up unto 
the end of the world; and that the Edomites, through their colony 
in Italy, have bequeathed to the Latin church the accomplish- 
ment of all the unfulfilled prophecies concerning Edom in the latter 
days. 

The history of Edom seems incomplete without some supplement 
like that of the rabbis. The promise to Abraham that he should be 
the father of many nations was fulfilled in the three great Abrahamic 
races, (1) the Israelites, (2) the Ishmaelites, Saracens, or Maho- 
metans, (3) the Edomites. Now although the Edomites were at 
one period a powerful nation, they never could be placed in compa- 
rison with the Arabians for multitude; whereas, should we be autho- 

rized to consider them as Romans, the uniformity and correspondence 
with the other two races would be complete. 


W. B. Wuynina. 
Bedford. 


ON READING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES IN THE CHURCH, 


Sir,—Isidore, Archbishop of Seville, speaking of the reading of the 
holy Scriptures in churches, says that it tends in no small degree to 
the edification of the hearers. The archbishop is, however, supposing 
that what is read be well read. 

If we recollect that the Lessons and the other parts of holy Scripture 
which are appointed to be read in our services are too often the only 
scripture which our poorer neighbour reads or hears read during the 
week, it seems almost a truism to say that too much pains can hardly 
be bestowed upon this portion of the clerical duty. A clear and ap- 
propriate reading tends considerably to the hearer’s comprehension of 
what is read; and not only will his mind be fed and nourished with 
it, but, as Isidore observes, through this fattening of the mind will his 
prayer also become more unctious. 

The archbishop gives some strictures upon reading, which I should 
like to present to your readers in the original ; but as you, like your 
predecessor, have no love for Greek and Latin quotations, I shall 
venture to give the substance of some of his remarks in plain English, 
enlarging an idea or two from a later writer :— 


“To read well, he should be well informed, and sbould carefully stady beforeband 
what he is about to read, that he may himself fully understand it and know where to 
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make the appropriate pauses. He must then attend to his utterance, which should 
be clear and distinct, and sufficiently elevated to reach every part of the church ; and 
he should recollect that some in the congregation may have a slight defect in their 
bearing. He should also vary his tone according to his subject-matter, If he is 
reading anything of an affecting nature, he should not read.it as he woulda dry 

e. If he is reading a threatening reproof, it should not be in the tone of a 
supplication. Ifhe is oniot a question, it should not be as if he was laying down 
a proposition. Because, if he do so, his better educated bearers will smile, [1 am 
sorry, for the sake of the Spanish clergy of that day, to add that Isidore’s expression 
is irridere solent,] and say that he does not understand what he is reading. His 
yoice should be flexible and manly. His manner sedate, avoiding action, consulting 
the ears and hearts, and not the eyes of his hearers, lest he should transform them 
into mere spectators.” 


Although Isidore lived in a very dark part of the world, at a darkish 
time, and was himself a little under the cloud, still I think that the 
above remarks merit consideration. Yours, &c., S. T. R. 


N.B. Rabanus Maurus says, ‘“‘ Quidam lectores ita miseranter pro- 
nunciant ut quosdam ad Iuctum lamentationemque compellant.” 


BRITISH ARCHBISHOPRICS, 


Sir,—The foundation of the different archbishoprics in Great Britain 
is thus described in the Welsh ‘Triads :— 

“The three archbishopricks of the Isle of Britain ;—the first, Llandaff, 
endowed by Lleirwg, son of Coel, son of Cyllin, who first granted land 
and constitutional privileges to the first Christians ; the second, York, 
endowed by the Emperor Constantine, who was the first of the Roman 
emperors that received the faith of Christ; the third, London, en- 
dowed by Maximus. After that they were Caerleon upon Usk, 
Gelliwig in Cornwall, and Caer Rianedd in the North ; and now they 
are St. David’s, York, and Canterbury.”—(Myf. Arch. vol. ii. p. 68, 
Triad 62.) 

1. LLANDAFF. 


As Llandaff was the principal residence of Lleirwg, or Lucius, and 
never became a place of note with the Romans, it appears that our 
first archbishopric was founded with no regard to foreign regulations, 
and independent of foreign interference. Lucius was a Silurian 
chieftain, his patrimonial territory comprehending what now goes by 
the joint names of Gwent and Morganwg in South Wales. He was, 
moreover, according to the ancient British constitution, the legitimate 
sovereign of the whole island; but his authority in that respect was 
considerably curtailed by the supremacy of the Romans. He was, 
nevertheless, permitted to exercise the authority of a British regulus 
in his own patrimonial dominions. This was in conformity to the 
usual policy of the Romans in Britain and elsewhere, as we may learn 
from the following words of Tacitus :—“Consularium primus Aulus 
Plautius preepositus, ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello egre- 
gus: redactaque paulatim in formam provincie proxima pars Britannie, 
addita insuper veteranorum colonia ; quadam civitales Cogiduno regi 
Vou. XIX.—March, 1841, 2 R 
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donate, vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi Romani consuetudine, ut 
haberet instrumenta servitutis et veges.” (Life of Agricola, cap. xiv.) 

Their policy in the case of Lucius might, moreover, involve a desire 
to see Christianity established on the ruins of Druidism, since the 
principles of the latter appeared to inculcate a more express and de. 
termined opposition to all foreign invasion than those of the former, 
Lucius was a Christian, and had no doubt inherited the doctrines of the 
gospel from his ancestors, for it was his great grandfather Bran that 
first introduced Christianity into Britain. We find his grandfather, 
Cyllin, ranked among the British saints; and even the name of his 
father, Coel, implies a “ believer.” 

That Christianity had become prevalent in his province there ought 
to be no doubt. But hitherto the converts had been without any re- 
gular places of worship, and provisions for the maintenance of their 
ministers. The converted Druids would naturally continue to per- 
form Christian worship in their old inclosures ; accordingly, we find at 
the present day some of those places which we call Druidical temples, 
retaining in their names and other circumstances evident marks of 
their having been places of evangelical worship, But still, as long as 
any Druids remained unbaptized, their ancient privileges were secured 
for them by the law of the land. Lucius undertook now to alter this 
state of affairs, and transfer the ancient privileges of the Druids to the 
Christians. And this he was enabled to effect by the royal authority 
which he was permitted by the Romans to exercise in his own terti- 
tory. Wherefore he is in another Triad represented as the person 
«“ who erected the first church at Llandaff, which was the first in the 
isle of Britain ; and who bestowed the freedom of country and nation, 
with the privilege of judgment and oath, upon those who might be of 
the faith in Christ."°—(Myf. Arch. vol. ii. p. 63, Triad 35.) The 
different immunities to which the Druids, as ministers of religion and 
teachers of the learned arts, had been entitled, were the following :— 
“Five free acres of land, exemption from personal attendance in war, 
permission to pass unmolested from one district to another in time of 
war as well as peace, support and maintenance wherever they went, 
exemption from land-tax, and a contribution from every plough in the 
district in which they were the authorized teachers.’’* The legal 
transference of these, then, to the Christian priesthood, constituted the 
main features in Lucius’s regulations, The “ privilege of oath’’ men- 
tioned in the above-quoted Triad seems to imply the obligation of con- 
tracts made by a Christian. It is not improbable that the mode of 
“ swearing by the decalogue,”’ the first kind of oath among the British 
Christians, was now substituted for the old Druidical method.+ 

Such was the establishment of religion in the territory of Llandaff, 





a 





— 


* Collected out of Triads of anterior date to Christianity. See James's Patriarchal 
Religion of Britain, p. 81. 


+ “ There are three sacred objects to swear by ;—the rod of office (or truncheon) 
of the minister of religion, the name of God, and hand joined in hand ; and these are 
called band relics. There are three other modes of swearing ;—a declaration upon 
conscience, a declaration in the face of the sun, and a strong declaration by the pro- 
tection of God and his truth.”— Druidical Oaths, Law Triad, 219. 
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and which in after times gave it the name and dignity of archbishopric. 
The extent thereof appears to have been commensurate with the royal 
patrimony. As the title of archbishopric was not known until after 
the council of Nice, a.p. 325, it is not probable that the bishops of 
Llandaff were previously invested with any metropolitical authority 
over the other prelates in the island. No office analogous thereto 
existed among the Silurian Druids, although such could be found on 
the Continent. Moreover, Dyfan, Ffagan, and Medwy, the saints who 
are mentioned as having assisted Lucius in regulating the affairs of the 
church, are commemorated with equal veneration. ‘There are three 
churches within the patrimony of Lucius bearing the name of each 
respectively, and still indicating the several spheres of their ministry. 

Viewing the ecclesiastical legislation of Lucius in connexion with 
his supposed application to Rome, the latter, divested of its monkish 
appendages, becomes perfectly intelligible. As the gospel had been 
conveyed here by his great-great-grandfather from Rome, Lucius acted 
naturally and prudently in referring to the same source for instructions 
relative to his proposed establishment thereof. The letter said to have 
been written to him by Pope Eleutherius supports the hypothesis that 
his application was solely confined to the above subject. Nothing is 
hinted in it about his conversion or baptism, whilst clear allusions are 
made to his proposals respecting the regulations of the church in his 
dominions :—“ You have received in the kingdom of Britain, by God’s 
mercy, both the law and faith of Christ. You have both the Old and 
New Testament. Out of the same, through God’s grace, by the ad- 
vice of your realm, take a law, and, by the same, through God’s 
sufferance, rule you your kingdom of Britain, for in that kingdom you 
are God's vicar.” 

In consideration of the services rendered by Lucius to the cause of 
Christ in this country, he has been ranked with Bran and Cadwaladr, 
under the appellation of the “three blessed princes of the isle of 
Britain,” ASAPH. 


ON THE BIDDING PRAYER. 


Sir,—Allow me to acquaint your most unhappily-named correspondent 
that the Editor of the Form of Bidding Prayer did not mean to assert 
that the Prince of Orange, and William, Bishop of Rochester, were 
contemporaries, any more than he intended his readers to believe that 
the throne of England was shared by James I. with that illustrious in- 
dividual, which the form, as it stands, would also imply. 

_ The error arose from an oversight—a very culpable one, the Editor 
is willing to allow—but of so palpable a kind, as it appeared to him, 
as to make him think it quite unnecessary that the leaf should be can- 
— little dreaming that it was to afford so much perplexity to a son 
OF Laius, 

The offending sheet, however, had been cancelled before the date 
of (Edipus’ communication, and, the Editor sincerely hopes, in time 
fo solve the enigma before the many “ worthy,’ though surely very 
simple-minded “ people,” had been puzzled by the eas 

» OC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DOCTRINES OF SWEDENBORG. 


Sir,—Your correspondent who signs himself “ Papias,” in his letter 
on Swedenborgianism, observes :—“ ‘lhe Swedenborgians, however, 
while they deny not that wherein the work of atonement was 
sacrifice, do negative that wherein it was more than a human sac rifive. 
for they will not entitle Jesus the Son of God, during his experience 
of infirm manhood. ‘To be the Son of God, (and with them Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are but terms for relative manifestations of God, ) 
appears to them incompatible with a life in the flesh,” &c. 

Krom what particular work of Swedenborg your correspondent 
has derived this notion, | am at a lossto find; for all the works which 
I possess state the very reverse. In the True Christian Religion, vol. |, 
p. 177, English translation, I find laid down formally the following 
proposition : “That the humanity by which God sent himself into the 
world is the Son of God ;” and in proof of this there follow five pages 
of argument and quotation from Scripture, which commence with the 
following observation :—“ The Lord frequently declared that. the 
Father sent Him, and that He was sent by the Father. . . and this 
he said because, by being sent into the world is signified to descend 
and come amongst men ; and this was effected through the humanity 
which he took by means of the Virgin Mary: the humanity is also 
actually the Son of (rod, inasmuch as it was conceived of Jehova God 
as its Father, according to the words of Luke, chap. i.” 

The same doctrine I find repeated and enlarged upon in the work 
« Concerning the Lord,’ and in the Arcana Celestia; 1 must beg leave 
therefore, with great respect, to call upon your correspondent “ Papias” 
for his authority in contradiction of this statement. If he cannot 
produce it, | am sure he will have the candour to acknowledge his 
error. When he attributes Satanic agency and blasphemy to the 
New Church, will he not do well to consider first, whether it ought 
not to be attributed rather to what is imputed to that church, (partly 
in consequence of the extreme ignorance prevailing upon the subject,) 
than to what that church real/y and truly maintains ? 

Yours, very respectfully, ANTITHEORIST. 


N.B. L have omitted to mention another misstatement of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrines. Your correspondent says, “ Sabellians have not con- 
sistently any path open to them but that which Swedenborg traced—vi2. 
to represent the manhood of Jesus to have been transmuted at the 
resurrection into the Divine Essence.’’ In the present as in the 
former case, I confess myself at a loss to find the particular part of 
Swedenborg’s writings from which your correspondent has derived 
this notion; for in all the works which I possess the very reverse 1s 
stated. In the treatise entitled “The Four Leading Doctrines,’ 0” 
the article concerning the Lord, I read the following passage :-—* This 
human nature from the mother was not transmuted into the Divine 
Essence : all which is taught by the doctrine of faith called the Atha- 
nasian Creed. Indeed, such transmutation of the human nature ito 
the Divine Essence, or commixtion therewith, is impossible.” 1 must 
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beg leave, therefore, to call upon your correspondent, in this second 
case, for his authority in contradiction of this statement also; and if 
he cannot produce it, candidly to acknowledge this to be a second 
error. Inthe meantime, Il w ould beg leave respectfully to suggest to 
both your correspondents that, in justice to their own cause, they 
should check their froward tende ncy to the use of the terms Sabel- 
lianism, blasphemy, and imposture, until they are well assured that 
they are not applying these words to their own mistakes. 

Will your corresponde nt be kind enough to specify the passage in 
Jung-Stilling’s works to which he refers ? 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Sirn,—Much has been written of late on the subject of church archi- 
tecture and church arrangement; and, as might be ex ‘pected, many 
excellent improvements have been suggested, and many grievous bar- 
barisms of these latter days very prope rly exposed ; but some, I think, 
in their zeal for amendment, are going a little too far, are conde mining 
some things too hastily, and proposing alterations which may not in 
all cases be desirable. 1 will, with your permission, give one or two 
instances of what I mean. 

|. There is a violent outcry now-a-days against galleries ; they are 
condemned by wholesale ; and indeed, I must confess, they are often— 
nay , generally, very ugly in themselves, besides being placed in ob- 
je etionable situations, hiding fine windows, and sometimes even shutting 
out the chancel from the body of the chure h ; and they often make the 
church feel narrow and pone x and difficult for the voice to fill ; but 


this is the abuse, not the use of galleries; for that they are necessarily 


ugly L deny; on the contrary, they may be made most ornamental. 
A gallery front, beautifully carved in oak, j in the style of the fifteenth 
century, like those in Cranle ‘'y church, in Surrey, is a most elegant 
object. Neither are they necessarily intrusions; they are so, indeed, 
too often ; but they nee xd not be so ; they may enter into the original 
plan of the church ; and when there are c lerestory windows above, and 
the small flat- -topped Gothic windows below, a handsome gallery front, 
running from pillar to pillar between, will have a very graceful, and 
anything but a clumsy effect. Some, indeed, would condemn them at 
once as a protestant innovation ; which objection, if valid, would in- 
deed be fatal; but this they are not; for, Ist, those before-mentioned 
in Cranley chure h are before the time of the Reformation ; and, 2ndly, 
Bingham speaks of galleries in the primitive churches, and of the 


women sitting in them to hear divine service ; and in a plan of one of 


these edifices the galleries appear to run along the north and south 
sides, very like those of the present day; to all which, if we add the 
fact that many thousands are accommodated by these galleries, w ho 
else would find no plac e in our churches, even their ugliness might be 
tolerated in consideration of their usefulness. 

2. With respect to the communion table or altar, is it not an im- 
portant fact that it did not originally stand at the extreme east, but 
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that the bishop’s throne and the seats of the presbyters were behind it? 
so that, in fact, the ultimate object on which the eyes of the worshippers 
rested, on looking up, was not the altar, but those who officiated at 
it; and might it not be a question whether the altar shoudd be so openly 
exposed to the eyes of all the congregation as some would make such 
a pointof? Isit not contrary to the doctrine of reserve, which would 
veil the most sacred objects from the eyes until they were able to bear 
them? And it seems to be quite opposed to the plan before alluded to, 
where it appears there were hangings, hiding the altar until the time 
of administering the sacrament, when they were drawn aside, and the 
faithful alone were allowed to contemplate the mysteries. I ask these 
questions because, if these things were so originally, they are most 
likely to have been right ; and if so, we should do well to restore them 
as nearly as possible to their primitive state, that so our altar, and the 
service of the altar, may have as little of popery and as much of 
primitiveness about them as possible. 

3. With respect to pews, what would our restorers wish to do? 
Would they throw open the church to all indiscriminately, on the 
principle of first come first served? ‘This, again, | must remark, 
would be quite contrary to primitive usage, which classed the people 
according to their spiritual rank, and had a fixed place for each, from 
the faithful to the lowest penitents ; and, query, by-the-bye, whether it 
night not be desirable, in all our churches, to have seats reserved for 
communicants, as one step towards that goodly custom of classifying 
the people, and thus restoring discipline? Aud what would they re- 
commend to be done about pews? Is the great man’s great pew, 
against which so much is said, to be utterly pulled down? Is the lord 
of the manor, whose ancestors, perhaps, built the church, to find no 
seat reserved for him if he should happen to come in late? Do not 
all these extreme plans of reform, both in a temporal and spiritual 
point of view, rather savour of the higglety-pigglety system? More- 
over, would it not be well to inquire what cawsed these high pews, these 
piles of deal board, these cupboards of the living? ‘They arise, L think, 
partly from a mistaken and wrong feeling of shyness and reserve, from 
a desire to be alone in church, to have the feeling of being by yourself, 
and able to pray without others to interrupt you; thus confounding 
between the church and the closet, and not considering that the prayers 
of the faithful, offered up on every side of us, ought not to disturb, but 
enhance, our devotional feeling; they may arise, too, in many in- 
stances, from vanity, from a fear on the part of the owner of being 
contaminated by the lower orders, from a morbid anxiety to have a 
pew as high, and as well painted and green-baized, and brass-nailed, 
as his aspiring neighbours; but, do you know, I suspect it arises very 


often from a more simple and more innocent cause than either of 


these—namely, the dreadful draft that comes in at the doors, and 
imakes the ears and head so cold, that, in common self-defence, the 
susceptible worshipper feels himself obliged to raise this wooden barrier 
against it. Remove the dratts, and you will have removed the 
strongest excuse for the continuance of pews; prove to the pew- owner 
that his high barricade against cold air is no longer necessary, and 
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you will go far towards persuading him to allow his unsightly refuge 
of deal to be exchanged for an elegant oaken seat, adorned with a 
beautiful carved Gothie finial, equally dignified, equally comfortable, 
and infinitely more orname mtel. Why then do we not study the sud. 
ject of securing our doors and warming our churches? W hy can we 
not tempt our poor people to the church, as to the warmest place in 
winter, and the coolest in summer, like as they are in Italy, instead of 
being too often just the reverse? But I have asked questions enough 
for one time; so [ must conclude abruptly, 
Yours, very faithfully, 5 C, 


ee + —— - --—— 


LAY BAPTISM. 


Mr. Evrror,—The subject of lay baptism has at various times been 
incidentally touched upon in your Magazine, and just now appears 
to be exciting amongst its correspondents and readers a more parti- 
cular attention. As, however, | do not remember to have seen 
maintained in its pages that view of the question which long con- 
sideration has brought me to hold, I shall feel greatly obliged if you 
will give insertion to the following statement of the grounds on which 
it rests, 

That view may be briefly stated in the well-known words, factum 
valet, fiert non debuit. 1 readily allow that nolayman, at least in this 
country, can, under any cire umstances, take upon himse If to adminis- 
ter holy saptions without being guilty of great and presumptuous sin ; 
nevertheless, I do not think that, with respect to the recipient, his act 
Is SO inv alid, provided it were administered with water, and in the. 
form prese hed by our Lord, as to require to be repeated by a person 
in holy orders ; and in this opinion | am strengthened by the following 
cons side ‘rations :— 

1. The primitive church, we know, considered that the right to 
baptize rested, in the first instance, exclusively with the bishop, as 
a successor of those to whom alone the commission of our Saviour 
Wes originally given. Under his authority, however, it was com- 
monly exercise d by priests, and more rare ly by deacons ; but though 
these were the only regular dispe nsers of baptism i in ordinary circum- 
stances, yet in cases of necessity, as where an unbaptized person was 
. danger of death, and a clergyman could not be procured, baptism 

by laymen was not only tolerate d but authorized. This appears from 
the te: timony of Tertullian, (de Baptismo, c. 17,*) of St. Jerome, 
(Dialog. contra Lue “5 ‘rianos, c. 4,) St. Augustin, (apud Gratian. de 
Conseerat, Dist. IV. c. 21, and Contra Parme nianum, lib. ii. ¢. 13,) 


Pope Gelasius, (Ep. 9 ad Episcop. Lucan. c. 9,) and St. Isidore of 


Seville, (de Offic. Eccles. lib. 2, ¢. 24;) and still more plainly from 
the 88th canon of the council of Eliberis, in which permission is 
granted to any Christian layman to baptize under the afore ‘said cir- 


* This and the following passages may be found in the first chapter of Binghan’s 


Scholastical Histo ry of Lay Baptism, 
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cumstances, who is not a bigamist. To these no testimonies of a 
contrary nature have been brought forward, except those of St. Cy. 
prian and St. Basil, (Ep. 1 ad Amphiloch. c. 1,) who, both on this 
point and that of the baptism of heretics, are directly at variance 
with the general consent of the church. A passage of St. Chrys. 
ostom (de Sacerdotio, lib. 3, c.5) is indeed sometimes alleged, in 
which, after having made mention of the new birth in baptism, and 
the spiritual nourishment of the holy eucharist, he says, “‘ These things 
are performed only by holy hands, namely, those of the priest ;” but 
it is plain that, with regard to the former sacrament, he can only be 
speaking of its ordinary administration, as by confining it to priests 
he excludes deacons from it as completely as laymen. In one of his 
homilies, however, (Hom. 61, tom. 7, p. 423, ed. Savil.) he expressly 
says, that “if necessity should arise, and a child be found unbaptized 
and about to die, it is lawful for the deacon to baptize it ;” so that 
we cannot infer that he would not have allowed the same liberty to 
a layman, under like circumstances. 

2. From all this it is evident that in the judgment of the early 
church there is no absolute disqualification in laymen to impart this 
holy ablution: but it may be said, that these testimonies are not 
applicable to the circumstances of Christians in our own day, or at 
least in our own country, since they refer only to what is done in 
cases of necessity by ecclesiastical permission, and say nothing of any 
unauthorized and unnecessary administration of baptism by lay hands. 
We have, however, the authority of St. Augustine for concluding 
that even when so administered, however irregular it may be, it is 
not to be looked upon as invalid. Though it be usurped (says he) 
without necessity, and be given by any one to another, what has been 
given cannot be said not to have been given, though it may be pro- 
perly said to have been unlawfully given. The unlawful usurpation, 
therefore, is to be corrected by reflection and repentance. And if it 
be not corrected, what has been given will remain to the punishment 
of the usurper, whether of him who unlawfully gave, or of him who 
unlawfully received, yet it cannot be accounted as having not been 
given.” (Adv, Parmen. lib. 2, c. 13.) The opinion thus expressed 
by St. Augustine had been previously acted upon by the bishop and 
clergy of Alexandria, in the case of certain boys, not before admitted 
to baptism, who, whilst imitating for their amusement, on the sea- 
shore, the celebration of holy offices, had had water poured on them 
by the great Athanasius, then also a youth, in the character of a 
bishop. This having chanced to be observed by Alexander, the 
bishop of the city, he made strict inquiries of them, and finding that 
all had been done according to the prescribed form of the church, he 
determined, after consultation with his clergy, that the baptism should 
not be reiterated. This story, which affords an instance of usurpation 
as gross and, not taking into consideration the age of the parties, as 
culpable as can well be imagined, is related by Socrates, (lib. 1, c. 15,) 
Sozomen, (lb. 2, c. 17,) and Ruffinus, (lib. i. c. 14,) the latter of whom 
says he had it from those who had conversed with St. Athanasius. 
It is true that some learned men age inclined to look upon it as ficti- 
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tious, but the weight of authority preponderates very much in favour 
of its genuineness and truth. But however that may be, the very 
circumstance of its having obtained currency, and being related with- 
out any expression of surprise or censure, seems to shew that such a 
decision as that of Alexander would have been in accordance with 
the recognised principles of the church. 

8. The lay baptism, however, of which I have hitherto spoken, 
whether authorized or unauthorized, was administered by persons 
who belonged to the catholic church, whilst that with which we are 
now-a-days concerned is almost universally dispensed by persons 
living in schism or heresy. But this will not be urged as affecting 
the question by those who have any acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
antiquity, since the baptism conferred by such, provided it were with 
water and in the name of the blessed Trinity, was so notoriously 
admitted as valid, that the rejection of it by St. Cyprian is alleged 
by Vincentius Lirinensis (c. 6) as an instance of error fallen into 
by a great and pious individual, from neglect of the celebrated test of 
antiquity, universality, and consent. 

A very able and excellent writer in this Magazine (vol. 6, p. 531) 
considers, if I understand him rightly, that the baptism of the ancient 
schismatics was allowed, because they had almost universally retained 
the episcopal succession, and therefore that it affords no argument 
for the validity of that administered amongst the dissenters in the 
present day, whose ministers, with the exception of the Romanists 
and Moravians, lay no claim to apostolical authority. It does not, 
however, appear that this circumstance had any weight in the judg- 
ment of the church. In the first place, she looked upon all priests 
in schism as possessing no more spiritual authority than laymen, and 
could therefore pay no higher regard to their spiritual acts than if 
they had been unordained. And again, though I am not able to say 
whether any instance is recorded of baptism having been administered 
by a layman of a schismatical communion, yet I see not how, con- 
sistently with her own principles, the church could have set aside 
such baptism. Had she allowed the baptism of catholics, clerical 
and lay, but no other—or of priests, catholic and schismatic, but no 
other—either course would have been intelligible; but it is hard to 
imagine, whilst she received as valid the baptism conferred both by 
catholic laymen and schismatical priests, on what ground she could 
reject that dispensed by schismatical laymen. The same learned 
person appears also to think that the baptism received by our modern 
separatists cannot be allowed because administered by persons whose 
own baptism, being, in all likelihood, derived through a schismatical 
channel, is invalid for want of catholic confirmation, which was in 
primitive times always held necessary to render baptism, so derived, 
efficacious. But in this respect it surely differs nothing from the 
schismatical baptism of antiquity; and if the ancient church made no 
objection on this score, it would be hard to say why we should. 

4. We may, then, assert with Hooker, that in the early ages of 
Christianity “the church of God always constantly maintained that 
if baptism seriously be administered, in the same element and with 
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the same form of words which Christ’s institution teacheth, there js 


no other detect in the world that can make it frustrate, or deprive it 
of the nature of a true sacrament,” (Kecl. Pol. § 62;) and such also 
is, without question, the prevailing belief of the church in the present 
day. In those portions of it which acknowledge the authority of the 
see of Rome, they even go so far as to sanction, In cases of emer. 
gency, the baptism of women; and though a conditional baptism is 
usually administered to those who have been initiated in other 
churches or sects, when they join this communion, yet this is not done 
with a view to remedy any defect in the agent of their former bap- 
tism, but from an apprehension that through carelessness some essen- 
tial part of the sacrament may have been omitted. Nor is the chureh 
of Rome singular in its reception of lay, or even of female baptism. 
The various branches of the Greek or Eastern church, though they 
generally discourage it, concur, 1 believe, when it has taken place, in 
allowing it to stand good. 

In an inquiry of this sort, it is obvious that we are only concerned 
with the principles and practice of the church. No stress, therefore, 
can be laid on what is done amongst those bodies of Christians, how- 
ever large, who are not within its pale ; but at the same time, it may 
not be irrelevant to remark, that lay baptism is rejected only by those 
who have most widely departed from catholic principies on other 
points, whilst they whose deviations have been in a less degree 
recognise it as valid. This last is the case with the Lutherans, but 
the Calvinists oblige all to be re-baptized who have hot received that 
sacrament at the hands of a minister. I am not able to speak with 
certainty of the church of Sweden, but 1 conclude that it follows the 
practice of the Lutherans, and to it, as a branch of the church catholic, 
much greater deference is of course due. 

5, We now come to what is to us the most important part of the 
inquiry—the course pursued by our own church. 

Until the conference at Hampton Court, in the time of James the 
Kirst, the rubric prefixed to the office of Private Baptism stood thus :— 
i lb irst, let them that be present call upon God for his grace, and Suy 


the Lord’s prayer, if the time will suffer. And then one of them 
shall name the child, and dip him in the water, or pour water upon 
him, saying these words, N. I baptize thee,’ Xe. At that conference, 
however, it was altered to the following :—* lirst, let the law ul 
minister and them that be present call upon God, &c.... And then 
the child being named by some one that is present, the said lawful 
minister shall dip it in water,” &c. At the review of the liturgy 
which took place on the Restoration, it was further changed to its 
present form, but by this change the consideration of the present sub- 
ject is not at all affected. 

Now there can be no doubt that when the original rubric was first 
published, it permitted, in time of necessity, the administration of lay 
baptism ; but hh boo, li ng betore it was altered, this permission Was 
withdrawn by the arch! ishop and bishops of the province of Canter- 
bury, in an article which passed both houses of convocation, expressed 
in the following terms :--“It is now by the said archbishop and 
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bishops expounded and resolved, and every of them doth expound 
and resolve that the said private he aptisin, in case of necessity, is only 
to be ministered by a lawful minister or deacon, called to be present 
for that purpose, and by none other.... And all other persons shall 
he inhibited to interme ddle with the ministry of bs aptism privately, it 
being no part of their voc ation,” This alteration in the rubric was 
of course to the same effect as the prohibition conveyed in this article ; 
but if, in spite of it, laymen did take upon themselves to baptize, 
though their act was doubtless condemned, was it intended that it 
should be thereby pronounced invalid ? 1 think not; and for the 
following reasons :— 

1. The divines who were concerned in the Hampton Court con- 
ference, by whom the alteration was made, though they differed in 
their opinions as to the dawfulness and regularity “" lay baptism, were 
unanimous in maintaining its validity ; - and King James, before whom 
the conference took place, and who must have be en well acquainted 
with the purport of its decision, stated, a few weeks before his death, 
that all that was intended by it was simply to make it appear that 
the English church gave no authority to the laity to baptize, but by 
no means to require that baptisms performed by them should be re- 
peated, 

Had our church at any time intended to abrogate such baptisms, 
1 think the last rubric of the office, in which conditional baptism is 
enjoined, would have contained the words “ by a lawful minister,” 
the insertion of which would have effectually removed all ambiguity. 
| have indeed heard it asserted that when a child who has received 
private baptism is subse “que ‘ntly brought to church to be publicly ac- 
knowledged a member of Christ's floc k, the priest is directed to in- 
quire, “ By whom was this child baptized ?” in order to ascertain that 
the sacrament was dispensed by a lawful clergyman, and that unless 
a be satisfied on this point, he is bound conditionally to repeat the 
baptism; but this assertion is proved incorrect by the fact that this 
inquiry is ordered to be made both in the two prayer-books of Edward 
the Sixth and in that of Elizabeth, in which the ministration of a 


person in orders is not required. The only points in the baptism of 


a child, unce rtainty as to which would authorize the administration 
of conditional baptis im, are, that it was with water, in the name of 
the lathe Tr, and ot the Son, and of the Holy Cihost. ‘These, and these 
alone, are declared to be we ssential parts of baptism.” 

The all but uniform practice of the church has proceeded on 
the: notion of the validity of baptis im so administered, by whatever 
agent. No Anglican priest, 1 imagine, would admit to the holy 
eucharist a person whom he kpew to be unbaptized ; . far less woul | 
any Anglican bishop admit such a person to holy,orders, Yet what 
priest or bishop ever rejected any one, either as a communicant or 
48 a candidate for the otlice of deacon or priest, on the ground that 
he had not been baptized by a clergyman? Of rejection in the 
lormer case , the only instances I ever heard of were made by John 
and C hers . "We sley, ‘and their conduct was strongly disapproved both 
by Bishop Gibson and Archbishop Potter; whilst in the latter I never 
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heard of any; and I am sure that none could occur with consistene y 
in a church of which the highest offices have been filled by persons 
who received their baptism in dissenting communions, and one of 
whose colonial bishopric s is occ upie d at this time by a person so bap- 
tized. The practice of the American church in this particular agrees 
with our own, a large proportion of her clergy, and even some of her 
bishops, having received none but schismatical baptism. Now if such 
was ge nerally considered invalid, how could they on whom no other 
has been conferre d, and who are therefore not C ‘hristians, be allowed 
to discharge the highest and most sacred functions of the Christian 
ministry ? ‘The church in Scotland enacts in her 17th canon, that 
in all instances where persons not brought up in her communion, and 
applying for admission into it, “shall express a doubt of the validity 
of the baptism which they have received from the minister of the 
sect to which they formerly belonged, the clergyman of the Scottish 
episcopal church to whom the application is made shall baptize the 
person in the form of words prescribed in the book of Common 
Prayer by the church of England in cases of doubt’”—a wise and 
safe provision for removing the scruples of individuals, but by no 
means implying that, where scruples are not felt, re-baptization is 
expedient for any who have been baptized, by whatever hand, with 
the form and element appointed by our Lord. 

4. The great majority of those whose opinions are of weight in our 
church have been alw ays in favour of allowing these irregul: ar bap- 
tisms to stand good. The first, I believe, after the Hampton Court 
conference, who were of a contrary opinion, were Dr. Forbes, author 
of Instructiones Historico-Theologicee, and one of the professors of 
Aberdeen, and Bishop . Jeremy Tay lor. ‘The former, however, arguing 
from the worde of St. Chrysostom which I have given above, denies 
the power of baptizing to deacons as well as to laymen; and the 
latter, in various parts of his works, speaks of the efficacy of minis- 
terial actions as being affected, or even annulled, by the want of 
holiness in those by whom they are performed, conclusions which ex- 
pressly contradict the authoritative statements of the church, and 
which shew that those who inculcate them cannot, in all cases, be 
followed as safe expounders of her doctrine. From their day to the 
present, there have always been a few names, highly re spect: able for 
both piety and learning, who have agreed with them in their opinion ; 
but these have been far more than counterbalanced by the vast 
weight of authority on the opposite side. Bingham states, on the 
authority of Bishop Trelawney, to whom he dedicates the second part 
of his Scholastical History, that in his time all the bishops of both 
provinces were unanimously of the opinion for which 1 am now 
pleading, and probably it would not be very incorrect to assert, that 
at no — l has the case been very different. Hooker, who wrote, 
indeed, before the rubric was altered, ss ays that “the nullity of baptism, 
in regard of the like defect, (the want of authority in ‘the adminis- 
trator,) is only a few men’s new, ungrounded, and as yet unapproved 
imagination.” Those few men, it is well known, were entirely of the 
school of Geneva ; and it is a singular fact, to which I would ear- 
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nestly call the attention of your readers, that some of the very highest 
of English churchmen should have adopted a notion at that time only 
espoused by the puritanical opposers of the church. 

I would beg again to remark, in conclusion, that in defending the 
validity of lay baptism I am very far from extenuating the sinfulness 
of the party ‘by whom it is administered. He assumes an office of 
divine a} pointment to which he has never been called, and so is 
guilty, how ever unconsciously, of the profanation of Uzziah, the rash 
king of Judah. He neglec ts to hear the church,” and ought there- 
fure to be considered “a heathen man and a publican.” Neither do 
1 think it right that, in consideration of such baptism, persons who 
have lived in separation from the church should be buried by her 
ministers. In my judgment, none of her services ought to be allowed 
to any adults but her own members, and I regard it as a grievance 
and an oppression to be obliged to perform them for others. 1 remain, 

Mr. Editor, with much respect, your very obedient servant, 
OMEGA. 


ON DIVIDING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Sirn,—In answer to “ Anachoreta’’ I would observe first, that in Van- 
derhooght’s Bible, London, 1832, there is a division in Exodus, xx. 1, 
after the word “ saying ;’’ another after the word “ commandments,’ 
ver.6; a division also after each of the other commandments; and 
in the tenth a division after “thy neighbour's wife.” In Stephen’s 
Bible, published at Paris, 1543, the same order is observed, except 
that the tenth commandment is not divided. Simon’s Bible divides 
the tenth commandment like Vanderhooght. Irom this it appears 
that not much stress is to be laid upon the division of the command- 
ments. And though the Jews adopt the arrangement of Vanderhooght 
yet that the revisers of our litargy had sufficient authority for dividing 
the commandments as they did, appears from a passage of Josephus, 
Antiquities, Book 3, cap. v., where he says—“ The first command. 
ment teaches us that there is but one God, and that we ought to 
worship him only. ‘The second commands us not to make the image 
of any living creature to worship it. The third, that we must not 
swear by God in a false matter. The fourth, that we must keep the 
seventh day, by resting from all sort of work. ‘The fifth, that we 
iust honour our parents. The sixth, that we must abstain from 
murder. ‘The seventh, that we must not commit adultery. The 
eighth, that we must not be guilty of theft. The ninth, that we must 
not bear false witness. ‘The tenth, that we must not admit of the 
desire of anything that is another’s.” 

From this passage it appears that Josephus ‘did not consider the 
introduction to the commandments as the first commandment, that he 
did divide the first from the second, and that he did not divide the 
tenth into two. And as we have every reason to suppose that Jose- 
pus spoke the sense of the Jews at his time, it follows that the re- 
Visers of our liturgy adopted the ancient division of the Jewish Bibles. 
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But after all, as long as the whole ten commandments are given, it 
matters perhaps less how they are divided. And though we need not 
blame the papists for div iding the commandments in a different w ay 
from ourselves, yet we have just cause for condemning them for leave 
ing out the sec cond altogether, as is done in some of their books of 
devotion, and by this trying to blind the eyes of the people as to the 
sin of idolatry. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, ANGLICUS. 


SWEDENBORGIANA. 


Sir,—-I observe an inadvertency which requires correction in my pre- 
vious observations (p.61) on the documents of the Avi ignon Soci iety, 
founded* by Don Pernety, the rer agen translator of Swedenborg. 
It is there observed that “ee Tifle™ being not in Italics, is therefore to be 
accepted literally. But 1 see that in a preceding extract, ‘ death” 
occurs in Roman letters, but in the allegorical sense. ‘The remark was 
a superfluous one ; for exclusion from the angelic society, and the loss 
of correspondential life, are at all times identical terms. And that 
which was then future, and reserved for “the time of times,” was a 
power over real life. These Italics and capitals are very remarkable. 
They are manifestly steganographic. Yet they seem as evidently to 
include divers words which cannot be suc h, and to be calculated so as 
to baffle the decipherer. The insertion of unmeaning characters is a 
well-known caution in arithmetical and alphabetical steganography ; 
and the knowing which are such is an important portion of the art. 
Such characters, characteristic of nothing, are the dumb spirits in the 
steganography of Trithemius, And the same principle applies to 
verbal steganogr: phy -+ The members of the Society of Avignon were 
not known by ‘their ‘names, but by numbers. One member of it was 
12,3; another was x ee and a third was 2,1,9. The response 
given by the Holy W ord to one of them has this h rading :— 
“ August Lith, 1729, for the 
B. 12. April 1756, of 123, 
C. 24. Mar. 
April 1. 


If the ardour which animates thee gives at last to thy heart over thy spirit the vic- 
tory and the empire—aif thy desire renounces to discover before the time the secret 


re _——— 





* And far more connected with Swedenborg than with the pope. But the nature, 
mode, and degree of whose connexion with Sw edenborg is a fit subject for searching 
inquiry. Let us hope that Dr. Tavel (who, I trust, is not a sectary of the Baron) 
will illustrate these matters ; and specially on what the Baron and his intimate con- 
fidants were doing in 1770. I beg to remind you that J did not travel off to the 
follies of Wright and Bryan, but to the documents of the Society of Avignon Im con- 
nexion with another at Rome, translated by one of those persons from the French. 
Foolish as they are, and much worse than foolish, the folly is not theirs; and you 
know I referred to them as translations. The society was not very small, nor alto- 
gether insignificant, ut the all- -sweeping Revolution supery ened.—Feb, the 5th. 

t And bas also afar more extended application. Whole pages of Swedenborg 
may be “ dumb spirits,” and dust in the reader's eves. 
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of the mysteries, which simple reason is not able to conceive, nothing can, my son, 
convey an obstacle to the bappiness that awaits tngxg,”’ Xc. &c, 


In 1757 (saith Swedenborg), Christ's second advent took place in 
the person of him, the Baron, and the day of judgment was consum- 
mated. Here we hav e the year before, 1756. It i is, perhaps, “ Born 
12th of April, 1756;” meaning regenerate, risen from the dead, and 
born into the ca@lum. 

The statement of Catteau and Cluny concerning the miracle of 
Mammon, with which Swedenborg introduced his rev elations, is 
couched in historical form, positive and absolute, and without any 
reference ; which is unobjectionable, unless the w hole form and principle 
of that vast work is to be condemned in not giving references for each 
fact. It differs in no respect from the rest of the Biographie Uni- 
verselle. On le voit nes nothing vague. It is not a reference, but a 
form of assertion, (p.251.) In p. 253 his seetateurs are quoted, not 
for the fact, but for the solution of it; and as saying that he obtained 
the money in Rosy-Cross, or from Elias the artist. ‘This reference is 

vague | and general ; and I never said it was specific. But, on the con- 
trary, I have been inv iting research to this and similar points, At all 
events, | have shewn internal grounds for believing what is externally 
reported—viz., that he did be ‘long to that association. We have seen 
him closeted with certain people over a secret book of correspondentie, 
in which the most peculiar tenets of Rosicrucianism are known to be 
deposited. By sectateurs 1 understand his immediate and personal 
disciples; not anybody who, in the course of the last eighty years, has 
been the dupe of his writings. And if so, it is much less ge neral than 
the human race. 

I perceive that the facts charged against Swedenborg, in regard of 
Queen Ulrica, are doubted. ‘That fact, and all facts concerning him, 
should be carefully sifted. In my opinion, it is the best way of dealing 
with re ligious cases of imposture. “And I do not undervalue thet testimony 
of a prime minister, even though capable of making such “ reflections’ 
as those which are cited from him. His reflections point him out as a 
likely dupe, but do not lower his moral character. Swedenborg’s Op- 
ponents fastened this charge upon him, and he and his friends had 
every motive for repelling it. Sift the case, if you have opportunities, 
is all I say about it. Annexed to this letter I give you a longish ex- 
tract from a book which I happen to have in my possession, without 
expressing any opinion as to its value or correctness. 

lam far from doubting what Count Hopken, and the Autenr des 
Memoires Manuscrits, quoted by Catteau and Cluny, and other per- 
sons, say of his morality, his frank open manners, and what is called 
his ple ty. On the contrary, I regard him as a person qualified for the 
part he undertook. JVithout these testimonies, | should have concluded 
that he was possessed of the necessary adjune ts above mentioned, And 
if their existence in the government and carriage of a consummate 
heresiarch be the contradictions to which “ Antitheorist” alludes in the 
account given by the two Frenchmen, | regard them as no real ones. 
I would say a few words more on the matter of morality, frankness, 
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and what is called piety, if I thought any readers would regard another 
word upon them necessary. 

In not extracting the Latin sentence given in the postscript, I had 
no wish to do your readers any injustice. For, to confess the truth, it 
is too deep for me; and I cannot discern the force or value of it now 
that it is laid before me ; which I say in all simplicity, and not by way 
of irony. But I do not understand why the fact mentioned in that 
postscript is brought forward as against me. It is as nearly as possible 
what I supposed, and is conformable to all that 1 have wished to con- 
vey. I regard Swedenborg as coming, partly, out of the school of 
Leibnitz. He and others of the Society of Angels were familiarly 
acquainted with Wolf, and theosophized with him on points of Christian 
Philosophy. When they began to introduce, warily, their own ulterior 
doctrines, Wolf ‘* withdrew himself from those doctrines,” and clung 
to the “obscurum auctoritatis,” (Christian faith and church authority ?) 
upon which they drew in their horns with promptitude, and abstained 
in future from addressing to him any discourse of that kind. ‘That is 
the circumstance which Swedenborg himself has described in such ex- 
pressive terms. In so doing, they conformed to the law of the Angelic 
Society, of which the frank and open founder forbids the secrets to be 
imparted to any one who is not preascertained to be in genuinis veris 
a Domino; for Wolf’s want of “ the interior judgment” was the same 
thing as wanting the “ genuina vera.” The only fact I learn is 
Swedenborg’s own personal intercourse with Wolf, which his words do 
not (I think) express; but which | supposed might probably be the 
case. Iam at a loss to conjecture what approbation | have bestowed 
on Swedenborg, directly or indirectly. 1 have shewn, and from his 
own authority, that a respectable man (neither impious nor visionary, 

but possessing sound intellects, ) co-operated amicably with him in such 
speculations as he thought innocent, but recoiled from certain others in 
such a manner as dissuaded their authors from ever reproducing them 


in his hearing. If that involves any approbation, let him have the 
full benefit of it. 


Thus far this letter has been long in your hands. I have since seen 
that of February. As to what are called my facts, I have nothing to 
do with them. Nor does my firm opinion of the man rest upon such 
things. If established, they would undeceive. If untrue, there 
is an end of them. We will see what Dr. Tavel says. The alleged 
miracle of Mammon is the fact that interests me the most. I wish it 
had been stated what Tavel is; whether a rationalist, an orthodox, a 
mystic, or himself a Swedenborgian. 

I discern a very strong indication of the Baron’s character in his 
collation of the Angelic Apocrypha with the Bible quotations, in order 
to raise up an argument, of which talents far inferior to his must see 
the utter nullity—in order to shew that those books (two of which, and 
perhaps all three, are extant in Europe) contain that which no fabri- 
cator could by any possibility omit to place in them. If he had faith 
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in his angels and their books, he would not have presumed to subject 
them to such rude and unbelieving scrutiny, And since he doubted of 
them, it is impossible that such an argument could make “ it clear to 
him” that they were genuine. ‘The Baron knew as well as we do that 
they contain those genuine texts. But he was not such a fool as to 
infer that they contain one other. The fable is got up merely to blind 
the simple and unreflecting, and prepare their minds for the reception 
ofthe Old Word. 

I cannot imagine the relevancy of the extracts from his Arcana, 
about the Gentiles, ‘Those trite remarks are on a motive, or cause 
final, of Gentile perseverance. But the “ because,” in Swedenborg’s 
important and clear sentence, alleges the cause formal of separateness 
in certain people. They are separated from the word of Christ dy 
having—inasmuch as they have—another word. Their non-Christianity 
consists in their secret books. And that is entirely false of Turk, Jew, 
or Gentile, but is quite true of certain associations, It is a pinching 
shoe to the feet of «the Swedenborgians (as they are called).” 

I regard this matter of the Verbum Vetustum as one of the most 
important and cardinal points of his whole scheme of double (or treble) 
doctrine ; that into which it will be found to resolve itself, and the only 
Word by which he will ultimately appear to set any store. Keep near 
to that topic, and you will burn, as they say at Hide and Seek. You 
will be knocking at the door of the Adytum. I will hereafter offer a 
few considerations on this great point. 

“Concerning the Swedenborgian lodge at Avignon” I shall be de- 
lighted to “see” anybody, as well as “ Barruel;” and was therefore 
disappointed to find that Mr. Clowes, whose “ other side of the ques- 
tion” | was eager tosee, says not one syllable about it, but only abuses 
the Abbé. As to the Abbé “slily treating everything as Jacobinism 
which was not popery,” I conceive that no man of letters ever incurred 
a less well-grounded charge. The substitution of le philosophisme for 
protestantism in Germany and France is pointed out by him; but he 
does not seek to identify them. 

I have stated that the date of Wolf’s death was correctly copied 
by me from Monsieur de Gerando’s Life of Wolf; and the continued 
harping upon it as “ my own mistake” is rather unnecessary. 


Yours, &c., H. 


P.S. The extract is from the notes to Essai sur la Secte des Illu- 
mings, Paris, 1789; of which the author is known, and was known 
fo me, but the name has escaped me. As to sect or party, he was a 
philosophe proper, or Voltairian infidel. But that is immaterial, 
as he simply transcribes from the Monatsschrifit of Berlin, as fol- 
lows  —— 

LETTER ON AN ANECDOTE OF SWEDENBORG. 

‘‘In the Number for January,* 1788, there is question of Swedenborg, of his 

Mystic sentiments, of his pretended apparitions, and of the imbecile fanaticism 


which, now-a days, accredits such follies. Iam not of the sect of the visionaries, 
nor have I openly taken part against them. But I regard it as a duty to prevent, as 








* Here is a reference which may be worth consulting. 


Vou. XIX.—March. 184]. 2T 
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much as I can, the progress of the errour. In this view, I communicate to you the 
following anecdote. 

“In 1771, a person whom I cannot name, after extolling to me the opinions of 
Swedenborg, lent me an extract from his works, In the preface* was one of bis 
miracles strongly averred. ‘This was it :— 

“* Louisa Ulrica, late queen of Sweden, had charged Swedenborg with ascer- 
taining fromt her brother, mort depuis plusieurs années, the reason why he bed not 
answered a letter she had written him. Twenty-four hours afterwards, Swedenbor 
informed the queen of the contents of her letter, which nobody but her brother and 
herself could know. Astounded, she was forced to own a miraculous knowledge ip 
this great man.’ ; 

“How answer} facts? especially when they who state them appeal to witnesses 
now living. Soon after, I was at Stockholm. I seldom heard speak of Swedenborg, 
His chimeras had few partisans, and his wonders were only spoken of as follies, 
Nevertheless, | have reasons to believe that the society§ calling itself philanthropic 
was then in existence, and labouring to illuminate men’s minds. But 1 was thrown 
into the vortex of the court and great world, and thought little of mystic assem- 
blies. However, I had occasion to speak of Swedenborg to the queen mother. She 
told me, with strong persuasion, the anecdote of the letter. And whoever has 
known that enlightened sister of the great Frederick, knows that she was anything 
but fanatical, and that the cast of her mind was quite opposed to such chimeras, 
However, she shewed such conviction of Swedenborg’s supernatural knowledge, 
that I scarcely ventured to hazard some doubts and suspicions of a secret intrigue. 
The words, Je ne suis pas facilement dupe, terminated all discussion. 

‘‘T was forced to be silent, and wait some more favourable moment. The next 
day I went to see the excellent Chevalier Beylon, at whose house I met one of the 
most enlightened of Swedes, Count F. The conversation fell upon Swedenborg. 
1 repeated what the queen had said. The old Chevalier looked at the Count. And 
both smiled, as if they knew the secret springs of the story. I shewed some 
curicsity. And this was the manner in which Mr. Beylon cleared up the mystery. 

‘¢* The queen was regarded as having been the primum mobile of the revolution 
in Sweden in 1756, which cost Messrs, de Brabé and de Horn their lives, There 
was reason to fear, lest the party then || triumphing should call her to account for the 
blood which bad been shed. In this emergency, she wrote to her brother the king 
of Prussia, to ask the assistance of his counsels, The queen received no answer. 
The prince having died soon after, she never learnt the cause of his silence. So 
she charged Swedenborg, in the hearing of the senators Counts€ de T. and de H., 
to go and inquire it of the spirits. Count de H. who had intercepted the letter, 
knew, as did also Count de T., why ber majesty had received no answer. They 
both determined to profit by this singular circumstance to convey to the queen the 
sentiments on various subjects, which they hoped to render palpable to her. There- 
fore they went to the visionary in the night, and dictated to bim his answer, Swe- 
denborg, for want of supernatural inspiration, availed himself of this revelation, and 
went next day to the queen; and in the silence of ber private chamber told her, 

that the soul of her brother, the prince, bad appeared to him and had charged him 
to announce to her, that he bad not answered her because he disapproved of ber 
conduct ; that her imprudent politics and ambition bad been the cause of blood. 
shed ; that he charged her to meddle no more in the affairs of state, and especially 
not to excite troubles of which, sooner or later, she would be the victim. 
“« The queen, thrown into the greatest surprise, from that time believed in spirits 
and their interpreter Swedeuborg ; but without entering into any details that might 





* What is the preface to an extract? or does extract mean a printed portion ’ 
The French, it must be remembered, is from the German. 

t The late king of Prussia, who died in 1758, brother of Frederick II. and father 
of the now king.—(Note from the French. ) 

¢ Did Swedenborg’s own immediate disciples, in his own life-time, and in bis 
own country, hold bim out to the world asathaumaturge, or not?) A question ol 
all importance to those who have auy doubts about his character. 

§ Remark this. — |] In 17714, 

€ Qu.: Tessin and Horn? Whoever are meant, the names must be as plain to ® 

well. informed Swede as if written at length, 
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confirm what he advanced. The Swedish nobles, who administered to the queen 
this moral and political medicine, took care not to apeck of it, since she would never 
bave forgiven them, even after the revolution of 1772, 

«While the queen lived, few persons, even in Sweden, knew this anecdote, and 
this is the way it was discovered. 

“«The old Chevalier* Beylon, who happened to be passing at three in the morn- 
ing by Sudermann where Sw edenborg dwelt, saw the two senators coming furtively 
out of his house. He bad been present when the queen gave the commission to 
Swedenborg. In this manner he easily guessed the plan, and beld his tongue, being 
glad that the queen bad received that lesson. 

«There is the key of a story, which probably has procured to the theosophical 
sect more than one adept. I attest the truth of this history, which has since been 
confirmed to me by a person of superior rank.’ 

“ The Chevalier Beylon told me many other anecdotes of Swedenborg, whom he 
bad known. Some have escaped my memory, and others are before the public. The 
greater number were not very important. 

“It rests with you,+ Sir, to name me, if any one raises doubts of the truth of this 
narration. If no one contradicts it, I will remain under the veil of incognito. In 
the retirement in which I live, it scarcely suits me to break lances with the inha- 
bitants of the New Jerusalem. Before I join them, I wait for the discovery of the 
beautiful city with jasper walls, and to receive in earnest of it some portion of the 
golden pavement. “Tam, &c. 


“ Feb, 9, 1788.” 

The author of the Essai observes on this :-— 

“ The anonymous author announces facts so clear, and rests them on circumstances 
so particular, that few will raise doubts of the authenticity of his story, But, to be 
quite impartial, we must here publish the different explanation which another person 
equally worthy of credit has given, by denying the existence of the fact from what 
he bad heard the queen herself say. This then is the second version :— 

‘I found this rumour generally accredited at Stockholm. Swedenborg bad given 
the queen dowager news of the late prince of Prussia, People declare that she gave 
him this commission only to try the truth of his visions, But what was her asto- 
nisiment whea the prophet, admitted to a public audience, told ber all that she bad 
inquired, 

‘“ Having a free access to the queen, I one day seized the occasion to ask her the 
truth of the facts reported, She answered me, smiling, that she was ignorant of none 
of the writings that were cireul: ted, nor of the motives of those who accredited them 
against their « own conviction.’ 


The same author subjoins the following narrative :—The Abbé+ 
° é tT 


Pernetti, editor of Swedenborg’s works, relates that the queen of 


Swe den, to try his knowledge, asked him the contents of a letter she 
had written to her brothe ‘r, and that Swedenborg had fully satisfied 
her. He adds, that in her last visit to Berlin she admitted some 
academicians to her table. These asked her the truth of the revela- 
tion of the letter, and she answered, “Oh! as to what concerns the 
story of theC ountess of § Mansfeld, that j is true.” Some one asked her 
again, for a sum she had already paid, but had mislaid the receipt. 
She complained to Swedenborg, who the next day inforined her that 





ee ee 


* Probably not the father of the Chevalier B, who is speaking, or he would scarcely 
thus describe him. 
¢t With the Editor of the Monatsschrifft. 


t Dom Antoine de Pernety, Benedictine of St. Maur and Rosicrucian, Sweden- 
borg’ s cotemporary, and the most considerable of his disciples, president of the Swe- 
denborgian Society of Avignon. 


§ I believe this name should be Marteville, not Mansfeld. 
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her late husband had appeared to him to tell him where the receipt 
was, 

The truth is (adds the author), that the paper had accidentally 
been used as a mark in a mystical book which the count had lent 
to Swedenborg. And as that class of books were kept in a cupboard 
devoted to that purpose, the prophet had no difficulty in designating 
fe the place where the receipt was deposited, 
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ON THE DUTY OF PARISH OFFICERS. 


“he 


Sir,—In the Events of the present month (February) recorded in 
your Magazine, the following statement appears at p. 244 :— 
“It ought to be known that parish officers refusing immediate relief to uestitute 


persons, whether parishioners or not, subject themselves to heavy penalties, which 
the magistrates are empowered to enforce.” 


“gone 


I shall be much obliged if you can inform me from what authority 
that statement proceeds, and by what statute such penalties can be 
enforced. 

I fear it is a construction of the Poor Law too beneficial to the 
poor to be true. 

Your obedient servant, P. F. Cuay. 
Rector of Chawleigh. 


ne Re a. een! 4 
ter 
* 


ON SEPARATION FROM PAROCHIAL COMMUNION, 


= 


Sir,—A correspondent, “L. de R.,” in your last Number, taking 
compassion on the disappointment of “ Rufus” in not having seen any 
reply to the questions of “ Meleager,” kindly gives his own views; 
for which, I dare say, the complainant would feel obliged. In his 
communication, “ L. de R.” alludes to two inguiries of mine proposed 
in your last volume, p. 686, under the signature, “ Ductor Dubi- 
tantium.” This signature, by-the-bye, seems to have afforded “ L. 
de R.” some amusement; but I humbly conceive that he who is often 
called on to answer the questions and resolve the doubts of others, 
must himself not unfrequently ask questions, and have the hesitation 
of his own mind removed. ‘Two questions may, therefore, it is pre- 
sumed, be asked by one who is nevertheless himself often acting as 
Ductor Dubitantium. It appears, then, that “L. de R.” did notice 
my queries; will he kindly give me the benefit of his opinion on them, 
that I may be better prepared to counsel those who are in perplexity 
as to the course they ought to take, in consequence of the vicious 
é conduct or unsound doctrine of their parochial minister ? 

I will change my signature, and subscribe myself, Sir, your much 
obliged servant, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE REVIEW OF DR. MILLER. 


My pear Sir,—A friend of Dr. Miller's has written in the February 
Number, to relieve Dr. M. from the charge of not using the term 
catholic correctly, and to complain of the injustice of my review of his 
pamphlet in the January number. The extract he gives from the 
pamphlet itself only shews that he Anows the proper application of the 
term; but it does not exonerate him from the charge of using it incor- 
rectly in p. 76, nor from misunderstanding Dr. Pusey’s use of it. And 
the circumstance that two persons, quite independently of each other, 
(for | knew nothing of Professor Sewell’s notice of the subject till 1 saw 
it in the Magazine, and as little could he foresee in November what I 
should think of it when I saw it in December last,) should make the 
selfssame observation, shews at least that Dr. Miller gave some handle 
for it. 

With regard to my having “ disposed of Dr. Miller's arguments 
by a general accusation of misunderstanding,” instead of “ refuting” 
them seriatim, | believe | have only kept up the usual practice of the 
Magazine, in which the limits allotted to notices of books do not allow 
of their being noticed at any length ; and, consequently, the opinion of 
the reviewer is necessarily given in general terms, and taken for what 
itis worth. His assumption that I am one of Dr. Pusey’s party is well 
known to you to be incorrect. 


I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, Tue REVIEWER. 


ON BAPTIZING AFTER THE SECOND LESSON, 


Sir,—You request your correspondents to be brief, and I think I need 
not be long in answering the objections of “ M.A., a constant Reader,” 
against returning to the practice of baptizing children after the second 
lesson. His first objection seems to be, that, as we cannot observe 
with exactness all the rubrics, we need not observe any more than 
we like, or only so far as we judge expedient: this is matter of opi- 
nion; so 1 can only say, my opinion is, that if we cannot keep all, 
we ought to try and keep as many as we can; and the more strictly 
we can keep to the letter of them the better. 2. He says the rubric 
is, after all, only of human authority, and may be altered again. So 
it may; but, en attendant, surely it is our duty to obey it; if at least 
the Article be true which says that “ the church has power to decree 
rites or ceremonies,” &c. ; and whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God. 

3. He seems to take it for granted that the upper classes will never 
consent to have their children baptized during the service ; to which 
I can only answer, that about a year ago, a gentleman of good fortune 
had his child baptized in my church after the second lesson, and the 
wife of one of the wealthiest and most powerful commoners in the 
kingdom stood godmother to it; and yet they did not feel themselves, 
uor did the congregation consider them any ways degraded by it; and 
all the parties afterwards declared that they never enjoyed a christen- 
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ing more, or entered so fully into the spiritual meaning of the service 
as “ the reception of the child into the congregation of Christ’s flock ,” 
and I have never had any objection made since I restored the cus. 
tom; nor do I think any one will, except it be some cross-grained 
farmer, or some purse-proud upstart, for whose sake it is hardly worth 
while to break a law of the church. 

4. He is afraid it will make the morning prayers too long: to which 
an obvious answer is, that baptisms are always appointed for the after. 
noon service, during which the complainers of the length of the 
prayers are sitting comfortably over their wine and newspapers, 
leaving the church to the ‘ poorer classes,” those interesting pheno- 
mena, who actually do not feel the hardship of remaining an addi- 
tional quarter of an hour in the house of God, and who, I find, follow 
the service of baptism with almost as much eager attention as they 
listen to a sermon. 

And lastly, “M.A.” objects to the custom because he fears it will 
add to the divisions in our church, already too many, and form a new 
sect, I suppose, of Afier-second-lesson- baptizers. At this rate, the only 
way of securing uniformity would be, to have nothing at all to con- 
form to. There existed such a kind of negative catholicity in certain 
times of the history of the children of Israel, when we are told “all 
men did that which was right in their own eyes;’’ but I do not think 
that was meant for an ensample for us to follow—though in these 
latter days it is too much the rule. I fear indeed there are sadly few 
who obey the church, for conscience’, not for crotchet’s sake. Every 
man is, when he comes to be sifted, a church unto himself; but this 
is no excuse for breaking a rubric, when it is in our power to keep it. 

Yours sincerely, C. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF FINE ARTS IN RELIGION, 


Sir,—T believe the lawfulness and expediency of employing the fine 
arts in religious worship was a question early brought before the 
Christian chure h. While some Fathers disc ountenance -d or opposed 
such an application of them, others believed that every talent which 
God has given to man — be consecrated,* saw no objection to 


— —— = ——— ~— - --— = + SC - —_ a _ 


. Painting and sculpture have never reached perfection in the bands of men who 
did not dedicate them to the service of religion. It is difficult to resist the in- 
ference that if they are lawful at all, the path which they ought to take is indicated. 
Why is art at a low ebb in England? We have statuaries who cut as well as 
Canova; our painters can colour exquisitely, but they toil for men who cannot sti- 
mulate their talents because ashamed to use their services in the legitimate way. 
Religion, however, has not been without its influence in the eminence they have. 
Did ever man take such likenesses as Sir Josbua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence? Can any statuary in Europe rival the busts of Chautrey? I think he who 
turns over the leaves of Grainger, and works on local history, will suspect that the 
demands for portraits of favourite preachers in the seventeenth century, and for 
church monuments at all times, have mainly contributed to keep alive the only 
branches of art which now flourish among us. 
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lining their sanctuaries with cedar, commemorating their pastors by 
painting and sculpture, and forming altar services of elaborately en- 
graved and precious metals. Never having been induced to examine 
the details of the Iconoclastic controversy, 1 would not attempt to 
give av opinion upon it; but I know that many sound-minded men 
have censured the precipitancy of Leo the Isaurian, however much 
they re probated the second Nicene Council. If indeed the letter of 
Pope Adrian to Irene could be taken as an authoritative exposition of 
the opinions of the Iconodulie party, the Caroline books and the Coun- 
cil of Frankfort-on-the-Maine seem to offer no opposition to them. 

The misfortune is, that what Bishop Cosin once said on the conces- 
sion of another pope was evidently true of this—“ We thank him 
not at all; he would allow it us as long as it stood with his policy, 
and take it away as soon as it stood with his power.” 

But while the Greek and Latin churches were rent asunder by the 
zeal of Constantine, it is pleasant to remember that our own continued 
orthodox. ‘The British church was amply represented in the Council 
of Frankfort, and in pe rfect harmony with its sentence is the second 

canon of the Council of Calcuith, over which Wulfrid, primate of Can- 

terbury, presided in 816, which enjoined on the artist bishop who 
consecrated any chareh to draw the figures of the saints to whom it 
was dedicated on its wall or altar. for this very council implicitly 
rejects the second Nicene, and proves that this ‘church was as yet 
untainted with the fanaticism of the Eastern, and the close approach 
to idolatry of the Western church. 

After witnessing this struggle, which had really been going on for 
centuries, one might wonder that all the West should have settled 
into Iconoduly, and the Kast bowed down before representations in 
perspective, of things which they abominated in relief; but the solution 
is found in a desire, inherent in most breasts, after the likeness of those 
whom they love and venerate, who being det ud yet speak ; and if that 
cannot be hi ad, the features which most ne arly expressed their ideal 

character. 

There would be something ungrateful to Providence in deploring 
too much the loss of interesting objects in that havoe of the arts which 
took place at the Reformation, ‘The manner in which it was done is 
far more legitimate matter of complaint—the insult, and seorn, and 
contumely cast on memorials of men who were justly revered in their 
day and generation ; the apostles, and Christ himself. Something of 
that devotional feeling, however, with which the disciple recals the 
look and gesture of his Master, or with which he endeavours not 
vainly to enhance the impression of the words of one whom he has 
never seen, by studying delineations of his face, revived while the 
destruction of images had only run its first stage in the English 
church. It is impossible to read the letter of Jewel to one of his 
Helvetian friends,—Gaulter, | think,—thanking him for a silver image 
of Peter Martyr, recalling the happy past, and attesting by affectionate 
criticism the eagerness of his desires after something which it was 
meant to be, without feeling that no party violence can quite obliterate 
au instinet of the heart determined to 
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‘* Enjoy, that in communion sweet ren 

The living and the dead may meet.” he 

Although the English Iconoclasts had confounded the monuments did 
of the dead with the objects of superstitious abuse, by destroying tha 
many a fine altar tomb where the effigy, with uplifted hands and sav 
heavenward countenance— « 
“In guisa d’uom che pur la suso aspire she 

Si posa, e par che perdon chiede a Dio,” “ye 

itg 


the propensity to perpetuate those who had been held in veneration 
still found a place for their statues within the church. A characteristic tun 
change, however, passed upon monumental sculpture, as preaching alw 
had been elevated to the place of prayer by the Reformation. The “= 
bishops and pastors, for the most part, were ensconced in a pulpit | 
tomb, and with open book and authoritative aspect may still be seen «] 
vindicating their claim to be remembered. cot 
The cry against idolatry grew louder, but still the most learned, m) 
godly, and painful ministers evidently thought it an object that their ) 
taces should be known when they were no more; witness the count- Sn 
less multitudes of portraits prefixed to theological works of the seven- bre 
teenth century, of many of which it would be ridiculous to suppose lee 
that they were kept for their beauty. No, if they were admired and oth 
prized, the sentiment was of a better kind ; each man was loved for me 
his works’ sake, and in after days, as you told us a number or two 
since, the countenance was a commentary on the work: and yet it ai 
now and then suggests itself to one, whether the art of portraiture the 
may not be superstitiousl y employed in other ways than promoting hu 
worship of the dead. The scene of which I annex some outlines was ag 
as like a canonization as words could make it. tur 
Mr. Jay, the independent minister of Argyle chapel, Bath, was ev 
presented with plate, £650 in money, and a gold medal of himself, on ex 
the fiftieth anniversary of his call to ‘the aforesaid chapel. Churchmen He 
and clergymen were contributors and actors; £750 were expended mc 
in the whole affair; a column was erected to his glory by the side ter 
of his pulpit; his choir sang the anthem, “ When the ear heard him, na 
it blessed him.”” Mr. Edward Smith, in the name of the assembly, tio 
declared they felt it an eminent duty, and an exalted pleasure, to meet me 
to do him reverence, and said, “ We need such instances of human virtue fes 
to inspire us with exalted and ennobling sentiments.” Now, Sir, I tor 
have reason to believe that (barring his schism, which is, if it be to 
as it was about twenty years ago, entirely without conscientious mo- jec 
tives) Mr. Jay is a most exemplary man, one of fine abilities, charm- 
ing and impressive eloquence, and sincere piety ; at the same time, ho 
1 know he is a man of the worst taste and the greatest tact for th: 
Aes managing a congregation, and I looked for some indication in thi 
i ik his speech of the machinery by which all this outlay was accom- sir 
Vo plished. M: 
fp The Rev. Ahab Meldrum tells Mr. Slick concerning the females of . 
ah his congregation, “ ‘They are the forred wheels; start them, and the ' 


‘f9 hind ones foller of course ;” and when Mr. Slick intimates to his reve- ner 
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rend friend that he thinks him a “ precious superior superfine rascal,” 
he replies—“ It is the system that’s vicious, not the preacher. If I 
didn't give em soft saw der, they would neither hear me nor pay me, 
that’s afact.” Ifany of your readers would like to know what “ soft 
sawder” means, let them take an extract from Mr. Jay’s speech :— 


“But what do I owe to the ladies who darted into the business, and who have 
shewn (qualities always combined in them) an earnestness and a taste in the arrange- 
ments of this festival? I never despair of a thing being done and done well, when 
it gets into the heads, and hearts, and hands of females. My fair sisters, I am not 
indulging the language of flattery. My conscience bears me witness that I have 
always i in private and in public pleaded the cause of your sex. I take this oppor- 
tunity to bear my testimony, founded on the experience of a long life, that I bave 
always found females (like the dear afflicted one at my right hand) worthy of es- 
teem, and confidence, and praise.”"* 

After which he publicly presented the purse to Mrs. Jay, saying, 
“I take this purse, and present it to you, Madam, (loud applause 
continued for some minutes,)—to you, Madam, who have always kept 
my purse, and therefore it has been so well kept,” &c. 

To return to the arts, however, there is a good medallion of Pye 
Smith, which I have seen in a dissenter’s drawing-room; a small 
bronze statue of Rowland Hill is attainable; a bust of the late 
lecturer of the Haberdashers’ Company is also advertized, and several 
others of a similar class seem to shew that this costly and durable 
method of complimenting is coming into fashion. 

Now all this should remind us that art is a powerful instrument 
aud auxiliary. The man whose portrait has been published is greater 
than his brother who never enjoyed that honour. Art, even in its 
humblest shape, reflects importance, while it gives permanence. An 
aged Spanish friar, the father of the convent, pointed Wilkie to pic- 
tures on its walls, and telling him that they alone remained, while 
every companion had passed away since he first entered the cloister, 
exclaimed, “Surely we are the shadows and they are the realities.” 
Hence it is that I name, not without regret, the subjec ts of three of the 
most stirring pictures I have seen in the few exhibitions I have at- 
tended for several years past—Knox preaching at Aberdeen, a Cove- 
hanter discoursing on a bleak heath to a Sword-and-Bible congrega- 
tion, and, the Death of Calvin. Now unbounded admiration of these 
men is almost as exceptionable as reading with reverence the halowed 
features of Ambrose and Augustine, or as admiring the sacred his- 
tories with which Sir Joshua Reynolds and Barry offered gratuitously 
to freseo St. Paul’s, would have been, had their offer not been re- 
jected, 

| fear I transgress your limits. Allow me only to add, that if] have 
no great taste for such scenes as that at Argyle chapel, I am very glad 
that good likenesses are preserved of all the four persons mentioned ; 
three at least of these are so eminently characteristic. 1 am not de- 
sirous, however, of seeing the system spread among our own clergy. 
Matters have not always gone best with the church, I allow, when its 





* See a long account of the whole proceedings in a late number of the “ Patriot” 
hewspaper. 


Vou. XIX.—March, 1841. 9 y 
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ministers most sunk their individuality in their function ; but in the 


present day there is so much of an opposite feeling extant, that | ~~ 
should regret every new development of it among my friends. Ip len 
a priest apostolically called to his office, all endowments of mind and fas 
body are the church’s right. If Providence should assign him an in. alv 
hospitable cure he has no reason to complain ; if summoned to preside of | 
over the national church, he has no cause for exultation. If enabled 
to sustain a consistent character for a long course of years, God be 
praised for it; but, Sir, are these the qualifications which generally 
procure portraits and plate and purses? Are not men as empty as the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal often selected as objects of this 
adulation, while talents and piety of the highest class are relatively R 
dishonoured, because not popularly noticed ? ni 
I am, Sir, &c. S.1.E. low 
“ 
perl 
tab! 
take 
ON DAILY COMMUNION. kno 
tabl 
Sirn,—Agreeing in almost every particular with “ D. P.” as to his por 
remarks, in the November Number, on the daily sacrifice, 1 beg leave "7 
to suggest to him that there is nothing whatever to prevent the daily 
celebration of the eucharist in our churches, and much to be said in tea 
its favour. The following rubric occurs before the proper lessons :— tat 
“ Note, also, that the collect, epistle, and gospel appointed for the 
Sunday, shall serve all the week after, where it is not in this book bet 
otherwise ordered.” Upon this, Bishop Beveridge remarks, “ But the 
collect, epistle, and gospel are part of the communion service, for tha 
which there is no occasion on the week days; neither can it be used, « 
except the communion be administered ; which, therefore, is here sup- basi 
posed to be done every day in the week.” And speaking of the pre- - 
faces appointed for certain festivals, and so many days after, he says, iad 
«“ Now, to what purpose are these prefaces appointed to be used seven Elm 
days together, or six, none of which can be a Sunday, if the sacrament | 
ought not to be administered upon all those days, and so upon week bef 
days as well as Sundays? ‘They are all to be used in the actual tiat 
administration of it, and therefore plainly suppose it to be actually Ep 
administered upon each of those days; which being, for the most AD 
part, neither Sundays nor holy days, they most evidently demonstrate, | 
that, according to the mind and order of our church, as well as the anc 
primitive, the Lord’s Supper ought to be administered every day, that one 
: all who live as they ought in her communion may be daily partakers wit 
a of it.” (pp. 157, 158 of his Treatise on Public Prayer and Frequent mit 
os Communion, where more of most excellent matter on the subject may hay 
a be found.) So that it appears there is nothing whatever to prevent mo 
} « DP. P.” or any other priest from making the pure offering of the new bel 
Fy law every day, provided only there be a sufficient number of commu- ma 
ep nicants, which our church has fixed at four, or three at the least. We suc 
a may hope, then, to see the restoration of this, as of other parts of our ass 
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ritual, which have survived through years of darkness, as witnesses 
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against both priest and people. The only serious objection is, the 
laxity of manners and want of strict living, which are so very preva- 
lent; but it is hoped that the increasing attention which is paid to the 
fasts of the church will do something to remedy this, so far at least as 
always to insure, in most places of any extent, a convenient number 
of persons to communicate with the officiating priest. 


I am, &c., H. G. 


ON STONE ALTARS. 


Sir,—In Churton’s “ Early English Church,” p. 294, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“ One remarkable change was brought in, (in the time of Lanfrano, a.p. 1070,) 
perhaps in consequence of this new doctrine, (transubstantiation.) The communion 
tables in the Saxon churches were almost always made of wood; they were now 
taken down, and stone tables, or altars, generally set up. It was most likely with a 
knowledge of this fact that Bishop Ridley, at the Reformation, ordered the wooden 
tables to be restored. ‘The restoration would have been unnecessary, had not the 
sacrifice of the mass made so great an abuse of the stone altars. As it was, it was 
well to return to the more ancient practice of the early English church.” 


Mr. Churton also says, p. 298, “ He (Lanfranc) was also the firsé 
teacher in this country who maintained the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation.”’ 

From this we are led to suppose that there is some connexion 
between transubstantiation and stone altars. 

The following passage from Bede’s History, lib. il. cap. xiv., proves 
that there is no such connexion :— 

* Attamen in Campodono, ubi tunc etiam villa regia erat, fecit [ Paulinus, a.p. 627,] 
basilicam, quam postmodum pagani a quibus A°duini Rex occisus, cum tota eadem 
villa succenderunt: pro qua reges posteriores fecere sibi villam in regione qua 
vocatur Loidis, Evasit autem ignem altare, quia lapideum erat; et servatur adhuc 


in Monasterio Reverentissimi Abbatis et Presbyteri Thryduulfi, quod est in Sylva 
Elmete,”” 


| think this shews that we had stone altars in this country long 
before transubstantiation was preached here. Besides, transubstan- 
tiation was never heard of at all till A.o. 831; whereas the Council of 
Epone, in France, ordered stone altars to be erected in all churches 
A.D. 509. 

1 am quite willing to allow that wooden altars are the most ancient ; 
and this is the true reason why Bishop Ridley preferred them to stone 
ones; but I cannot believe transubstantiation to have any connexion 
with stone altars. We have stone altars at Durham Cathedral, West- 
minster Abbey, and elsewhere, and I do not see why we may not 
have more. If transubstantiation be as old as stone altars, it‘is much 
more ancient than most English Catholics have been in the habit of 
believing. But, after all, Mr. Churton seems not very sure about tlre 
matter, saying only “ perhaps” and “ most likely.’ Yet his book is in 
such great request, and deservedly so, that I am unwilling to let this 
assertion pass unnoticed, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, MELEAGER. 
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BAPTISM ADMINISTERED OTHERWISE THAN THROUGH THE 
EPISCOPATE INVALID. 
CHAPTER III. 
‘* Some teach to work, but have no hands to row; 
. Some will be eyes, but have no sight to see ; 
Some will be a som but have no feet to go ; 

Some deaf, yet ears; some dumb, yet tongues will be: 
Dumb, deaf, lame, blind, and maimed, yet fishers all, 
Fit for no use, but store an hospital.” 

Frercuer’s Piscatory Eclogues, Ec. 4—5, 18, 


Sir,—In connexion with the introduction of God’s mysterious means 
of grace into the concluding part of my last chapter, I proceed to add, 
that we are blessed with the most definite instructions as to the 
manner and spirit in which these mysteries are to be received ; for 
the apostle of the Gentiles praises the Corinthians for that they “ re- 
membered him in all things, and kept the ordinances” or traditions* 
(wapatdces) “as he delivered them to them,” (1 Cor. xi. 2.) How 
kept them? Not by altering them, or enlarging them, or adding 
corollaries to them, but by an unconditional, uniform, uncompromising 
adherence to them, confining the ordinances which belong to laymen 
to laymen; those which belong to ministers to ministers; “ holding 
fast the traditions which they had been taught, whether by word or 
epistle.” (2 ‘Thess. ii, 15.) It is manifest that it was never contem- 
plated by St. Paul, but was contrary to all his notions of ecclesiastical 
propriety, that the safe keeping of the sacred mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion should be committed to any, or devolve upon any, under 
any pressure of events whatever, but those set apart for the work of 
the ministry, by episcopal ordination; for he writes that they were 
“revealed” not unto all men, but “ unto the holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit” to those who have been “ made” ministers to teach men 
“what is the fellowship of the mystery,” “the manifold wisdom of 
God” made known by the church. (Eph. iii. 5—10.) To those who 
are “ambassadors,” **to make known the mystery of the gospel.” 
(Eph. vi. 19, 20; Col. i. 25—27 ; iv. 3.) And in his affectionate ex- 
hortation to Timothy, his “son in the faith,” then bishop of the Ephe- 
sians, he thus addresses him: “ The things that thou hast heard of 
me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men 
who shall be able to teach others also.” (2 Tim. ii. 2.) Among the 
many duties and doctrines, and “ mysteries,” (for he warns the deacons 
to hold the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience,) in which he 
had been instructed, we may reasonably conjecture must have been 
included “the doctrine of baptisms,’ as not of less moment than the 
“laying on of hands,” unless we can suppose that this “ laver of re- 
generation” was overlooked by the great apostle amidst the multi- 
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* Tiagadecie is the same with 3éyua, and Mapadidévon with S8acxes, say the Gram- 
marians, Sic S. Basilius, lib. 5, Contr. Eunomium. 
Tote caf@s uaderas ry wagadogu Tov cwtngiou Barticuaros. 
“The Magateds'ca xietis in St. Jude is the same with St. Paul's Magadocus ted 
ewrngloy Sarriguarocs.’—Jerem. Taylor. 
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licity of his other injunctions, which carries with it its own refutation. 

And this duty and commission to make disciples by baptism (for 
paberevey and BarriZew are conjoined in their signification, as they 
are in the mystery,) ‘limothy was to transmit, not to “ persons desiring 
to be teachers of the law,’’ &c., but to bishops, (1 Tim. iii. 1,) to pres- 
byters, (v. 1, 17,) to deacons, (iii. 8, 13,) and to none other. ‘To those 
who were to succeed him, and his contemporaries in the same sacred 
office. “To faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 
Thus confining this réyyn rexvoy cal ércorhpn éxcornpady” to those who 
«watch for souls as they that must give account.”’ (Heb. xiii. 17.) 

The Scriptures of the New Testament do affirmatively and conse- 
quentially bear me out in regarding the Christian church as essentially 
a hierarchical church, endowed with, and with a power to transmit, 
hierarchical duties and privileges, in a way, and by a means, of which 
the Hebrew church was a typical model. Let one forcible exempli- 
fication in evidence of my position suffice. Under the Jewish theo- 
cracy, all legal and ceremonial pollution could be effaced only through 
the agency of the priesthood, observing the express orders enjoined, and 
applying the specific means laid down by divine authority; and a de- 
viation from these orders or means, on the part of the priest, or any of 
the ministers of the temple, would have been accounted not only a sinful 
but anugatory act. In like manner, * the apostles’ divine authority in 
gathering, incorporating, and settling the church, could not expire with 
their persons, because those divine offices by which the Christian 
society or church subsists, cannot be duly and regularly performed 
without a divine authority in the ministers officiating therein,” &c.° 
And we are not without our Saviour’s authority that Christian cleans- 
ing is analogous to Jewish purification. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark both instruct us that their divine Master, 
by sending the cleansed leper to have his cure perfected through sacer- 
dotal instrumentality, has recognised the agency of corresponding 
commissioners in the kingdom which he has established ; has testified 
that, since legal pollution and ceremonial defilement required the 
interposition of a symbolical ministry, the more important cleansing 
from original guilt, and infusion of spiritual life into the soul by the 
Spirit of God, brooding over the face of the waters of baptism, and by 
a mysterious communion with the soul, making “a new creature,” 
by a new birth, must be supposed to require the attestation of a spe- 
cial covenant; a ministerial authority derived by incontestable evi- 
dence from Him who alone can communicate all peculiar and appro- 
priate benefits to every religious institution and ordinance. “ For if 
the ministration of condemnation be glory, much more does the minis- 
tration of righteousness exceed in glory.” 4 
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® Greg. Nazian. © Collyer’s Sac. Interp., vol. 2, p. 168. 
* ‘Much more doth the ministry of the covenant abound in bonour and authority 
to its ministers.””—M‘Night, 
‘‘ What can profane holy things more, than to make them common? and what 
can make them common more than when common persons handle them; when there 


is no distinction of persons in their ministrations ?”—Jerem. Taylor, Bp., vol. xiv. 
p. 420, 
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Baptism has been propounded and transmitted to us from apostolic 
times, upon apostolic authority, and through an apostolic succession, 
as “the being sealed with the seal of the Son of God.”’* “ The cireun- 
cision made without ret and the “enlightening,” Teptropi}y dyetpo- 
roinroy, and pwriopds.! Redemption,” Aurpwore Kal wrodvTpwore.? 
“The receiving the perfection.”" “The being enrolled anew in 
Christ.”’i « A cleansing from pollution.”) “ Sanctification.’’* “ The 
putting on Christ as a garment.”! “ The rectifying of our forma. 
tion.’™ The rectifying of our former birth.”" “The sacrament of 
the laver of salvation.”° ‘ Justification,” “ adoption,’’ “ righteous. 
ness.”P “A being quickened, regenerated, justified, sanctified.’ 

The Anglican church, treading in the steps of the primitive, never 
loses sight of these supernatural operations of baptism ; she views it as 
“a sacrifice washing from sin ;’’' “the fountain of our regeneration ;"* 
“the being regenerate and made God’s children, by adoption and 
grace ;’’* “ washing, sanctification, regeneration, adoption, a participa- 
tion in the death of Christ ;’’“ “ a being called to a state of salvation ;” 
“a death unto sin ;” a being “ made children of grace ;”"" “ a signing 
and sealing of the promises of the forgiveness of sin and our adop- 
tion ;°¥ «the obtaining the saving grace of imputation, as well as the 
infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost ;"* “ regeneration, a pure 
act of God's special grace, immanent in himself, and terminating in 
man; limited and determined to a particular time, and incapable of 
latitude or increase ;”¥ “a more than restoration of the image of 
God, in which man was created, in that he was now re-created in 
him who is the image of the invisible God.” And all these just 
illustrations come to us based upon and enforced by the authoritative 
testimony of Scripture, which represents baptism as “the mean for 
the remission of sins ;’"* “the washing away of sin ;”> “a being made 
to drink into the Spirit ;”* “a putting on Christ ;”4 “a being buried 
with Christ ;’"© “salvation; regeneration ;8 “ a being quickened ;”" 
“a receiving the Holy Ghost ;”! “a sanctifying and cleansing of the 
church ;"") “ washing,” ‘“ sanctification,” and “ justification ;"* “a 
being born of incorruptible seed ;”! “a being sealed with the holy 
Spirit of God ;""™ “the washing of regeneration,’’® &e. 





° ‘Hermas Pastor, Aetat. Apost. 
f yarsiras 38 roiTo FT) AouTE’y Gwricuss.— Justin Martyr, a.p. 140. 
* lrenwus, a.p. 167. 
dvayeryndivtes ovv ebdeag To TiAciov dwesARPauer.—Clem. Alex, a.pv. 192. 
* Recenseatur in Christo Tertul. a.p. 200, 
’ Origen, a.p. 210, ® Se. Cyp. a.p, 250, ' Optatus, a.p, 360, 
™ wAdcuatos iwavogSwow. St. Greg g. Naz. a.v. 560. " St. Basil, a.v, 360. 
** Mysteria lavacri salutaris,” St. Ambrose, a.p, 374, 
PSt. Chrysost. a. p. S80, ® St. August. a.v. 588. 
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’ tlom, on Salv, * Hom. on repairing Churches, 
‘ Collect for Christmas day. “ Baptis. Service. © Catechism. 
© Art. on Bap, * Hooker. ¥ Bethell, Bp. 
A usey on Bap, p. 119. * Luke, iii. 33 Acts, ii, 38. 
Acts, xxii. 16. ¢ 1 Cor, xii. 18. 4 Gal. iii, 27. 
‘Col. ii. 12. ‘14 Pet. iii. 21. ® John, iii. 5. 
* Ephes. ii. 5. ' Acts, ii. 38. i Eph. v. 25, 26. 
* 1 Cor. vi. 91], ‘1 Pet. 1. 23, 


" 2 Cor. i. 22. " Titus, ub. 3. 
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Entertaining these explanatory quotations, from such venerable 
fathers, from our section of the apostolic church, and from Ser ipture 
the foundation of the whole catholic structure, as characteristic of the 
essentials of baptism, we cannot but survey this holy rite as the 
divinely chosen instrument of our first reconciliation—i.e., of our 
transfer from our Adamic curse to our privileges in Christ ; of our 
incorporation into C hrist as new creatures; of the non- -imputation of 
our trespasses to us as subjects of the covenant of mercy ;_ when 
administered through the authoritative commission, and according 
to the institution of the divine Founder of the Christian church, 
Baptism first reconciles us to God through the delegated embassage 
of those who have ¢ommitted to them the “ ministry of reconciliation,” 
who are “ambassadors for Christ,” who in “ Christ’s stead,” i.e., as 
Christ’s duly commissioned representatives, beseech us to “ be recon- 
ciled to God;”’ if through Christ and his atonement, then primarily 
through the channel by which we first become recipients thereof, 
through One church, into which body we are “ all baptized by one 
Spirit,” which is sanctified and cleansed “ with the washing of water 
by the word ;” whose “ citizens” are “ built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets,” the perpetual governors of the church; to 
whom exclusively Christ committed the power to “feed his sheep,” 
“preach,” “ baptize; do this in remembrance of him ;"’ “ retain 
sins,” and “remit” them. 

It seems as if one of the great objects of God in constituting the 
different orders of the ministry to be the sole dispensers of his super- 
natural sacramental grace was “ that there might be no schism in the 
body, but that the members should have the same care one of an- 
other.” And for the prevention of the one, and the accomplishment 
of the other, to admit into the body of Christ, to watch, to edify, to 
perfect, “God set some in the church,” “ apostles,” “ prophets,” 
“teachers,’’ &c. None out of the visible church to receive members 
into it; and those only within its pale whom he has called to the 
office. 

Baptism being the nucleus from whence emanate the radiations of 
God’s illuminating covenanted graces and blessings, without which 
there can be no “ ‘perfe cting of the saints,” for there can be no church 
communion, and no regeneration ; and without which there can be 
no “ edification of the body of Christ, ” for we must first, “ by one 
spirit,” be “ baptized into one body.’ For this “ perfecting,” and for 
this “ edification,” of which baptism is the forerunner and “foretaste, 
as well as for every other “ work of the ministry,” “God gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers,’’9 but all “ ministers,” all commissioned, and to continue 
“till we all come in the unity of the faith, &c.;” who were to 
verry —i. e., to abstain from the exercise of their commission till 

‘endued with power from on high,’**—power to incorporate members 
into that kingdom which, says C hrist, “] have appointed unto you as 


q Epb. iv. Li—13. ’ Luke, xxiv. 52. 6:3) cne9n Sivan. Heb. 
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my Father hath appointed unto me’’*—i. e., “ to make them members 
of me, his Son, and so his sons, as being members of his ever-blessed 
Son.’ Till they were empowered, as St. Paul, who was ordained a 
preacher (or herald) xjpvé, and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles 
in faith and verity ;”* “'To speak as the oracles of God,’ or not to 
speak at all; “to minister as of the ability which God giveth’ or 
not to minister at all. 

St. Paul regarded no one as possessed of competent qualifications 
or powers to exercise the ministerial functions unless endued with 
power from on high, which he calls “the gift of the ministry’ and 
‘the grace of God,” appointing him a minister, “ to minister”* or 
(literally translated) ‘to fulfil the office of a priest in the gospel of 
Christ,” “that the offering up of the Gentiles might be sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost,”* operating in his accustomed way; admitting to 
Christian privileges, and endowing with supernatural graces, through 
the sacred immutable institution of baptism. 

Paul and Apollos were “ ministers’’ to the conversion of the Gentiles, 
under God, who “gave the increase.” They “planted,” they “watered,” 
they were “labourers together with God’ (because God had called them 
to the ministration of sacred things) in his husbandry ; “ master-builders” 
of God’s building,’ they “laid the foundation ;” and none must build 
thereupon but such as can trace their authority to the original founders 
of the indestructible edifice. And other men who take upon them to 
admit and receive members into the ark of Christ’s church, and be- 
come the administrators of divine gifts, must plant, and water, and 
labour, and build; so that, ifit be asked, “ By what authority doest thou 
these things, and who gave thee this authority ?” it may be answered, 
As John’s baptism was from heaven, so God has made us “ to become 
fishers of men.”* 

The dignity and efficacy of the ministerial designation is strikingly 
developed in the mission of two of the apostles to the Samaritans who 
had been converted to a belief in Christianity, that the new disciples 
might receive a fulness of Christian privileges by apostolic confirmation. 
Yet Barnabas and Saul did not open their ministerial career till the 
Holy Ghost said “Separate me Barnabas and Paul for the work” of 
the ministry.® 
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* Luke, xxii. 29. ‘ 1 Tim. ii. 7. “1 Pet. iv. 11. 
* 1 Pet. iv. 11. * Rom. xii. 7. 

* (lepougyedvra.) “ Here is a plain allusion to the Jewish sacrifices offered by the 
priest, and sanctified, or made acceptable by the libamen offered with it; for he 
compares himself to the preacher of the gospel, to the priest ‘ sacris operanti’ con- 
versant about his sacrifice, to prepare and fit it to be offered. The Gentiles dedi- 
cated by him to the service of God are his sacrifices, his oblations. The Holy Spirit 
is the libamen poured out on this sacrifice, by which they are sanctified and rendered 
elmocdexta.” (Whitby on Rom. xv, 16, 17.) "  * Rom. xv. 16, 17. 

¥ 1 Cor. iii. 5—10, 

* The design or plan of the building is from God; all things must be done ac- 
corling to the pattern which he has exhibited.”—Ad, Clarke in loc. 

* Matth. iv. 18,19. ‘* Men-made ministers have almost ruined the heritage of 


God.”—Idem, on Matth, iv. 18. 


® Acts, xiii. 2. 
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When St. Paul gives Timothy a warning exhortation “ not to 
neglect the gift” or grace “ that was én him,” given him by episcopal 
imposition of hands, and in addition, “ by the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery,” he instructs him that, by testing himself by that 
gift, and by the faith delivered and committed to him, in his capacity of 
anambassador for Christ, and his doctrine (ddaexaXa, doctrina, disci- 
plina, instructio) embracing all Christian knowledge and ordinances, 
he should both save “ himself’? and “them that heard him;’* that 
he must shew himself a workman that needeth not to be ashamed by 
rightly dividing the word of truth”’4—the gospel—which, by its doc- 
trinal, preceptive, sacramental, ecclesiastical depositum, brings life and 
immortality to light ; administering salvation through “ teaching,” and 
“charges,” and “ exhortation,”’ and “ rebukes,” and “ reproofs”—de- 
livered with “ all authority”*—through prayer, through the sprinkling 
of the baptismal water, upon which the fountains of grace are mercifully 
opened to communicate “the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost ;” through the eucharistic sacrifice, the perpetual 
source of grace to help in time of need ; through the absolution minis- 
terially declared and pronounced for the remission of the sins of the 
penitent—the means of our growth towards spiritual perfection—in 
virtue only of a warrant from Heaven—whereunto “1am” as thou 
art, and as is every one who has the gift of “preaching com- 
mitted to him, according to the commandment of God our Saviour,‘ 
appointed a minister and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles ;”’6 
appointed to convey Christ’s sanctification and cleansing to the 
church, ‘* with the washing of water by the word ;’" appointed by 
and with authority, ‘* For though I should boast (says the apostle) 
somewhat more of our authority, which the Lord has given us for 
edification, and not for your destruction, I should not be ashamed.” 
(2 Corinthians, x. 8.) But to interpose our medium of instru- 
mentality for the cleansing and sanctifying of the church, between 
God and his ordinary, systematic, organized, perpetuated pastors, 
is an ascription to ourselves of the power to amend the Christian 
theocracy ; to convert an invariable positive institution into a 
mutable ceremony, subject to the variations of caprice, or times, 
orseasons. It is a sanctioning of the assumed prerogative of “ false 
apostles, transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ,’”! for it 
appertaineth alone to those who can prove a title derivative from God 
to “feed the flock” of God ;. ropaivew ro wolprwr, to shepherd the 
sheep, taking the oversight thereof: “ How shall they preach except 
they be sent ?* How shall they feed the flock except they be shep- 
herds? How shall they initiate by baptism till they themselves are 
initiated into ‘the work of the ministry’—till the ‘ Holy Ghost has 
made’ them overseers ?””! 

St. Paul commends himself, in his ministerial character, to the 
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© 1 Tim, iv. 14—16. 
_ “2 Tim. ii, 15. "OpGoroucdvra, as the priest divided the sacrifices, which the apostle 
088 In view, 
* Titus, ii, 15. f Tit. i. 3. * 1 Tim, ii. 7. * Eph, v. 26. 
2 Cor. xi. 15. ’ 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. * Rom. x. 15. ‘ Acts, xx. 28. 
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Corinthians, by claiming them as the “ seal of his apostleship in the 
Lord,”™ who, through his ministry, had “sealed them, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in their hearts ;”" sealed them, as the Ephesians 
were sealed after they had “ believed;’’ sealed them once for all, 
“until the day of redemption ;’° a gift demanding gratitude, and 
warning against grieving the Holy Spirit. The Jews were signed 
with the seal of circumcision, conveying to them all covenanted pri- 
vileges. St. Paul transfers the symbol to the initiating sacrament of 
Christian covenant, but at the same time elevating his language to meet 
the superiority of the antitype embodying the noble object of spiritual 
regeneration ; and this initiation, privilege, regeneration, renewal, con- 
secration, participation of the Spirit, earnest of the inheritance, infusion 
into the soul of the seed of immortal life, Ye.,? is, according to St. Paul, the 
* seal of his apostleship.”4 Butare all apostles 7" ‘The value of a seal 
has been ever held to depend on the commission of the administering 
party ; but does Scripture, in this figure, adopt conventional language 
lor the sake of the anomaly? And is the seal to have a ratification, 
though executed by an unconstitutional, illegal, or usurping interloper? 
In old time, the will of man gave way to the will of God, and “ holy 
men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,”’ and fulfilled the 
law, because ‘thus it was written;” otherwise they could not speak 
with authority; nor could they depart from the “Jaw and the testi- 
mony’’ to modify its requirements, or adapt them to circumstances; 
and these things were “ written for our example.” The will of man 
may move men to sprinkle with, or dip into water, in the name of the 
‘Trinity, as the Israelites were moved to murmur against and thwart 
their divinely-commissioned deliverer in the wilderness; but it is the 
will of God that effectual baptism be administered by one who is * an 
apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God ;’’* “not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father.””. The rock must be 
smitten by a qualified lawgiver, as Moses was, else we may in vail 
expect the waters to gush out. 

Salvation by the ark was a type and emblem figuring prophetically 
the mystery of salvation through Baptism—a like figure," as the 
apostle reveals it to us. The Symbolic preservation was planned and 
effected, through the intervention of an agent selected and qualified 
by God to arrange and work such a wonderful deliverance, by which 
a new creation, as it were, was to be extracted from the ruins of the 
old ; the Antitypical, in the ark of Christ’s church, through the agency 
of the Spirit of God moving upon the face of the waters of baptism, 





™ 1 Cor. ix. 2. * 2 Cor. i. 22. ° Eph. iv. 30. 

® The following Scriptural appellations testify to the solemn prerogative of the 
Christian ministry, neither mutable nor transferable :——imngitas, AcvTougyol, olaons jot, 
“Oe Weipmiris, Tpwecrares, nyoimeros, wubegvicns, cuvepyol-@sod, xhouyes, ‘epoupy™s 
axe, AC. 

# 1 Cor. ix. 2. ‘ Your conversion to Christianity is God's seal to my apostle- 
ship. Had not God sent me, I could not have profited your souls.”—Ad. Clarke on 
1 Cor. ix. 2. * 1 Cor. xii. 29. 

* 2 Pet.i. 21; 
‘1 and 2Cor. i.1; Gal. i.1; Epb. i. 1; Coli. 1; and 1and 2 Tim. i. 1. 
* 1 Pet, ili. 21, 
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causing to emerge from thence a fairer creation, must be accomplished 
by a vicegerent who, like Noah, can prove his title to an ofhce of 
superior dignity and responsibility. Such is the import of St. Paul's 

picuous metonymy, harmonizing with which is the instance re- 
corded by St. John, of the angel who at certain seasons troubled the 
pool of Bethesda,* before the impotent, blind, halt, and withered, 
could ascend, cleansed and healed, from its mystie waters, so pregnant 
with vitality. In like manner, he who calls himself the “ messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts” must “ shew the signs of an apostle’’’ before he can 
effectually trouble the waters of baptism, that they may virtually impart 
their vivifying effieacy to the morally and spiritually impotent. ‘The 
inserutable providence of God requires that their eyes be anointed 
by an approved physician, before the waters of Siloam can penetrate 
to the removal of the scales from the spiritually blind. 

In the veiled and mysterious recess of the Holy of Holies in the 
temple, alone, did the breastplate of the high-priest, glowing with the 
sanctities of Jehovah’s name, issue the oracles of heaven, shadowing 
forth the illuminating rays of Divine love emanating from the cross, 
reflecting in sacramental communications of grace the messages, and 
gifts, and treasures, and mercies, and sympathies of Jehovah, through 
the aceredited ministrations of the servants of Him whose “ way is 
in the sanctuary,” who requires that “no man take this honour unto 
himself, but he that is called of God as was Aaron,”’ whose office it 
was, and that of his successors, not their persons, that sanctified: and 
invested with intrinsic value their offerings, sacrifices, and interees- 
sions; as it is their OFFICE, not unseen and untraceable, which con- 
stitutes “a more excellent ministry’’ the only legitimate medium of 
advoeation and prevailing intercession, and the only fountain from 
whence we can expect to flow the ever-healing streams from gospel 
sacraments. Kven “Christ glorified not himself to be made an high- 
priest” till his mission was established from on high. No man, there- 
fore, must arrogate to himself any hierarchical privileges or powers, 
till authorized and empowered from on high, to minister in things 
pertaining to God by a similar visible and traceable ordination. 

“Christ because he continueth ever hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood,’’ and is a “ priest for ever.’’ The Levitical priesthood has been 
changed into the priesthood of “ a better Testament,” changed, pera- 
riOeévns, the priesthood a parte ante, symbolizing the priesthood a 
parte post, both inaccessible to any but the “ Dispensatores myste- 
riorum Dei,” and in consonance to the analogies of the mysteries, the 
latter demanding as separate and distinet and lineal a priesthood 
as the former, without which they are incapable of consolidating and 
perpetuating church-membership, and without which their uncon- 
secrated offices must be reckoned equally sinful aud nugatory. There- 
fore baptismal remission of sin cannot reasonably be viewed otherwise 
than as dependent on a determinate and continuous ministry, organ- 
ized primarily in the persons of the apostles, then the oaly authorized 
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agents for baptizing, preaching, binding and loosing,* or excommu- 
nication and absolution, &c. It was the mind and will of the Holy 
Ghost that a relaxation of this otherwise fixed and changeless com. 
mission” should be permitted, first, in favour of elders, afterwards of 
deacons also. The fact, as it is developed in Scripture, establishes 
the principle, and the recorded precedents define the limits of the 
powers allotted to each order separately. 

Ecclesiastical practice has established the theological principle that 
the lowest order of the ministry are empowered to convey baptismal 
remission of sin, while the two higher orders, being more especially 
sacerdotal® in their character, are alone commissioned to convey 
absolution of those sins committed after baptism, while the “jus or- 
dinandi et confirmandi’ retains its original exclusiveness, requiring 
the personal instrumentality of episcopacy. It has devolved upon 
the diaconate, in common with the presbyterate and episcopate, to 
remit the sins of those over whom the church does not yet claim 
authority,’ but not to convey a formal judicial sacerdotal absolution 
—to bind or loose those whom the church has once bound to her- 
self. Every ministerial function, it will be noticed, is restrained by 
an inviolate reservation to the labourers whom God sends into his 
vineyard; only a more sacred and more extended trust, and conse- 
quently more solemn responsibilities, appertain, by God’s wisdom, to 
those who, being more completely arrayed in the sacerdotal garb; and 
being supposed to have “ purchased to themselves a good degree” in 
the church, are consecrated to those services through which are per- 
petuated the unbroken line of sacramental gifts. 

It is the duty of God's fiduciaries in the church to watch for our 
souls as “they that must give account.” It is our duty to render 
obedience to the church, for which obedience we are accountable. 
Probably no instance of lay baptism administered by a faithful, 
acknowledged son of our national church, under any circumstances, 
however extraordinary, bas been recorded. Would such an assump- 
tion of the ministerial prerogative not be met unhesitatingly by the 
strongly expressed disapprobation of the whole episcopal bench, by the 


* “The pbrase ‘to bind and loose’ was Jewish, &c. It belonged only to the 
teachers among the Jews.” ‘“ When the Jews set apart any to be a preacher, they 
used these words, ‘ Take thou liberty to teach what is bound and what is loose.’ ”"— 
Strype’s Preface to the Posthumous Remains of Dr. Lightfoot, p. 38. 

Binding and loosing, according to Lightfoot, signified bidding and forbidding, 
granting and refusing, declaring lawful and unlawful, &c. 

* De Apostolis in conditione afitvas, dicitur, De Deo in promissione.—Grotius. 
a The primitive church regarded deacons as priests of the third order.—Optatus, 

1b. 1. 


“ “Virtus precedentis baptismatis operatur et in ea que postea acta fuerit pen!- 
tentia.”’"—Hesychius, 1 Levit. lib. 2, p. 118, 

** Sic inquam hoe accipiendum est, ut eodem lavacro regenerationis et verbo sanc- 
tificationis omnia prorsus mala hominum regeneratorum mundentur atque saneptur 
non solum peccata que nunc remittentur in baptismo, sed etiam que posterius hu- 
manw ignorantie vel infirmitate contrahuntur, Non ut baptisma quotiens peccatur, 
totiens repetatur, sed quia ipso quod semel datur ut non solum antea verum etiam 
postea quorum libet peccatorum venia fidelibus impetretur.”—August. de Nupt. ¢t 
Concup. lib. 1, p. 298, tom. x. ed. Bened. 
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spontaneous censure of the whole visible church in these realms, 
legitimately assembled in convocation? But our Saviour’s authori- 
tative command is to obey his authoritative spouse, under pain 
of threatened penalties: “ Hear the church!’ Nor has she at any 
time, by any synodical decree or canon, expressed her forbear- 
ance towards such ecclesiastical offenders, or her power to ac- 
knowledge the validity of baptisms so administered. Superseding, 
therefore, as she does, (inasmuch as they are not only unsanctioned 
but prohibited,) such unconstitutional ministrations of her sons and 
daughters, does she recognise as valid the still more unconstitutional 
acts of schismatics,—heretics, who set up another altar, unepiscopal, 
without the churcli—while her voice of uncompromising firmness and 
menaced resentment echoes and reverberates continually in the midst 
of their illicit and unsanctified (because unsanctioned) arbitrary 
machinery of an irrational, ever-changeable, incompetent theological 
system, incompatible alike with revealed truth and the constitution 
of Christianity ? 

Passing strange, and a strange paradox! that he who separates 
himself from the church,—destroys unity, anathematizes the church, 
acts not only without but against authority—who in consequence is 
called a person not having the Spirit,—should yet validly administer 
the church’s sacraments, the sacraments of that church which as 
regards her ecclesiastical polity, must regard him as“ a heathen and a 
publican” —that he who consciously and designedly refuses to enter 
the ark of the covenant should be qualified to admit into the covenant 
of grace !—that he who continues not “in the apostle’s doctrine and 
fellowship and breaking of bread,” should yet spontaneously and effec- 
tually appropriate to himself the consecrated prescriptive usages of 
the visible deputed ministers of the church, and channel out to us 
the consolations, and blessings, and graces of God’s ordained means 
and ministers, the only prescribed means, and only authorized minis- 
ters of his covenanted mercies !° 

Baptism through the episcopate embodies itself so completely in 
the letter and the spirit of the New ‘Testament, and its administration 
rendered valid through lay interposition is so adverse to the whole 
economy of revelation, as to supersede all curious speculations. No 
adventitious circumstances can render obedience to man identical with 

* | have reason to believe that mock baptisms, performed in the name of the Tri- 
nity, are becoming very prevalent in the Chartist places of Sunday convocation 
throughout the kingdom—mock they must be deemed, being performed by the 
patronizers and circulators of the New Moral World and Northern Star. The follow. 
ing extract, taken by the ‘St. James’s Chronicle’ of the 26th of January from the 
‘Glasgow Courier,’ will suffice as a specimen of these baptisms. Shall the blessing 
of God’s spirit necessarily attend such a rite, performed by such hands? Re- 
baptization may be regarded as unnecessary, for it is ~eported that the form and 
matter have been preserved, But who can guarantee this in the case of such 
protessors ? 

“The form of baptism has been gone through on sixteen or twenty children in one 
day. Itis usual to give the children the names of some demagogue or treasonable 
felon, who is suffering in the cause of the charter. On a late occasion, there were 


three John Frosts, an Ann Connor, and a Mary Vincent, named in the Noddy eburch, 
where no fewer than twenty-five children went through the form of baptism !” 
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obedience to God, except where there is an unerring coincidence, 
though, alas! the inviolable character of the positive institution, the 
solemnity of the prohibition, and the severity of the laws imposed as 
guards to preserve the trust and terrify the intruder, often provoke to 
aberration, and that aberration has no inherent power to go “ thus 
far but no farther ;” it will proceed to the ultimate degradation of the 
leepest solemnities of the Christian’s creed; it will end in a sad but 
experimental proof that St. Paul was a deep student in Christian 
ethics when he said “ When the commandment came, sin revived, and 
IL died.” The modification of the message of Heaven is the high way 
to sacrilege ; every violation of a positive law becomes a precedent, 
and in every precedent is involved a solemn principle—the more 
solemn the law, the more fearful the precedent, and the more sacred 
the principle. If a divine law, then incalculably momentous is the 
precedent, and approximating to the essence and safety of truth is 
the principle. ‘The revolutionary principle which would erect the 
majesty of the people on the ruins of the sovereign claims kindred 
with that which would set up the dynasty of “reason” or “ private 
judgment,” undefined, uncontrolled, unrecognized, never the same, 
either in opposition to, or in connexion with, the theocracy of theology, 
circumscribed, authenticated, systematic, ever in unity. The cause 
would produce its effect. The confusion of Babylon going before, 
the captivity of Babylon would follow after. 
1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, Henry ALLEN, 

Vicar of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln. 
Horsham, Feast of the Purification, 1841. 


( To be continued, ) 


a 


ON BAPTISMAL FEES. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “ T. K. L.,’”’ seems to be under an entire 
mistake in this matter. He says, “ No fee, it is well understood, is 
payable for the administration of a sacrament.” Now, the very reverse 
of this is the case. No fee (offering is more correct) is payable at any 
other time. Of course I do not include the fees authorized merely 
by act of parliament for copies of registers; I allude only to those 
offerings authorized by the church; and I assert that an offering is to 
be made to the priest for the administration of several sacraments. 

Every time the Lord’s Supper is administered, the churchwardens 
“receive the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the people.” 
These last belong to the clergy. Besides, “ If any of the bread and 
wine remain unconsecrated, the curate shall have it to his own use ;” 
and this bread and wine is the offering of the whole parish, for “ The 
bread and wine for the communion shall be provided by the curate 
and churchwardens at the charges of the parish.” 

Again,—* Every parishioner shall communicate at the least three 
times in the year, of which Easter to be one. And yearly at Easter 
every parishioner shall reckon with the parson, vicar, or curate, or his 
and their deputy or deputies, and pay to them or him all ecclesiastical 
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duties accustomably due, then and at that time to be paid.” What is 
this but paying for the administration of a sacrament? 

Again, in the form of solemnization of the sacrament of Matrimony, 
(see Homily against Swearing,) the following words occur :—« The 
man shall give unto the woman a ring, laying the same upon the book, 
with the accustomed duty to the priest and clerk.” What is this but 
paying for the administration of a sacrament? Besides, they must 
also receive the communion, 

Again, at the burial of the dead, the accustomed duty is paid to the 
priest, clerk, and sexton. Why? Because it was anciently the cus- 
tom to receive the communion at funerals when they were celebrated 
in the morning, that is, when the people were fasting. See Conc. 
Carth. ILL., canon xxix. In the First Book of King Edward V1. an 
introit, collect, epistle, and gospel are appointed for the communion at 
funerals, 

Again, in the Churching Service, “the woman must offer accus- 
tomed offerings.” Why? Because, “ if there is a communion, it is 
convenient that she receive the holy communion.” 


So here we see money constantly paid for the administration of 


sacraments. The fee paid at baptism is the same ; it is the accustomed 
duty, paid to the priest and clerk for the administration of that sacra- 
ment. It has always been the custom of the church for “ him that is 
taught in the word to minister unto him that teacheth in all good 
things,” and for those who wait at the altar to partake with the altar. 
“ Who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock?”” No 
person ought to be deprived of the sacrament of baptism, nor of any 
other sacrament, because he is not able to pay the accustomed offering ; 
neither do I think that any clergyman would attempt to exact it in 
such a case; but this does not exonerate those who are able from 
making an offering to God for the support of his ministers at the accus- 
tumed times. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MELEAGER. 


ee eee ee 


ON READING-DESKS, &c. 


Rev. Sir,—Having observed that, in the discussion of the knotty 
problem, how to place the pulpit and reading-desk in a church, refer- 
ence is occasionally made to ancient usage, I venture to propose that 
a thorough investigation be made into the practice of the primitive 
church in that respect. That such an inquiry is difficult is evident 
from the failure of our great antiquarian Bingham, whose account of the 
matter is involved in inextricable confusion. That the case is not hope- 
less, appears to me as evident from the observations I find made by 
some authors whose attention was not particularly directed to that 
subject. 

In Hope’s Historical Essay on Architecture (p. 94), occurs the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

** A division of the nave, near its upper end, was by a few steps formed into a 


somewhat more elevated platform, railed in for the exclusive reception of the minor 
clergy and the singers, and was called, in Greek, yopos; and in Latin, cancellum ; 
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and may still be seen in its complete ancient form at Rome, in S. Clement's, and ip 
the Venetian Lagunas, in the ancient dome of Torcello; while at Rome, S. Lorenzo 
and Santa Maria, in Cosmedin, only continue to shew the platform stripped of its 
enclosure; not only the people were excluded from the cancellum, or choir, by a 
solid enclosure, but veils were sometimes interposed between ; within the enclosure, 
in the earlier churches, such as S. Lorenzo and Santa Maria, in Cosmedin, facin 
each other, and in others of later construction, such as Sauta Maria, in Araceli, 
S. Cesario, and S. Nereo, and Achilleo, on the same line, rose two marble pulpits 
called ambones; that on the right for reading the Scriptures, and that on the left 
for reading the epistles ; the former flanked by the small marble pillar on which was 
placed the paschal candle. These ambones, Ciampini tells us, fell into disuse during 
the removal of the pontifical chair to Avignon in 1309; and though left in some 
churches, were in others removed as obsolete.” 


Had this account been illustrated by plans and sections of the build- 
ings mentioned, it would have been doubly interesting. As it is, we 
must have recourse to the plates in Eustace, and to those in Ciampini’s 
work, on the churches built by Constantine, which I had lately the 
advantage of examining at the British Museum. Should your reader 
not have either of these works at hand, I must beg him to turn to the 
plan of S. Clement’s, in your September Number, and to remember 
that the bema is at the west end of the church. 

Here, then, we find, on the south side of the choir, ah open pulpit, 
accessible from the east and west by two flights of steps. Here, ac- 
cording to Ciampini, the gospel was read by a deacon, who turned to- 
wards the adjoining aisle when the men of the congregation were few 
in number, and all collected in that part, but in the opposite direction 
when the church was fully occupied. On the opposite side of the 
choir, near the women’s aisle, we perceive a staircase between two 
platforms, of which that towards the altar is a pulpit, enclosed on 
three sides, for reading the epist/e; the other has, at the opposite 
end, an open desk, supported by a small pillar, for the graduale, 
(a short anthem sung between the epistle and gospel.) On this, 
Ciampini remarks that, however the church might stand with respect 
to the cardinal points, the epistle must be read towards the altar ;* but 
the graduale sung towards the east ; so that, if it happened that the 
bema was at the east end of the building, the high desk alone served 
for both. Of this last case I suppose we have an example in S. Lorenzo, 
where, according to Eustace’s plan, the ambones are inverted, and the 
ascent to the altar on the side facing the entrance. 

I presume it must have been owing to the diversity of form and use 
between the two ambones that gave occasion to the employment of 
the word duPwy in the singular number, as we find it, for example, 
in the passages quoted by Bingham. If a priest was to preach in 
the bishop’s church, he would go up into that pulpit from which 
the gospel had been read to the people, whereas the minister who had 
to recite names from the Diptychs, at the consecration of the eucharist, 
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* He assigns no reason for this custom, which would now-a-days seem strange, 
but must have been perfectly appropriate when an epistle was really an address to 
the church assembled, from some absent apostle or bishop. The reader would then, 
of course, direct bis voice towards the clergy who sat behind the altar, and the 
principal laymen and women whose places were near the sides of it. 
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would as naturally* go to the epistle ambo, and the precentor who led 
the psalmody+ to the gradual desk, which we have seen to be some- 
times identical with it. I observed, indeed, but one ambo—that for 
the gospel, in Ciampini’s plan of old St. Peter's; but it stood on one 
side, (though not exactly as in S. Clement's, being in the transept in- 
stead of some way down the nave,) and as that building stood till the 
year 1450, and was crowded with a multitude of altars, it is easy to 
account for the disappearance of the epistle desk. I conjecture, there- 
fore, that there must originally have been two ambones, as was cer- 
tainly the case, according to the same author, in the Lateran Basilica, 
the proper cathedral of Rome. Those of Santa Maria, in Cosmedin, 
are neatly represented in a woodcut in Cresy’s Index to Hope. They 
stand like those of S. Lorenzo, owing, I presume, to the position of the 
church with the entrance towards the west. 

Upon the whole, | must confess that I cannot see my way very 
far in the practical application of ancient theory to modern church 
building. It does not appear that we have any precedent for the 
custom of placing a pulpit or reading-desk in the middle of a church, 
and it seems that we should act more conformably to primitive usage 
if we read the Scriptures from the pulpit, placed on one side in the 
old country fashion. It does not seem probable that prayers were 
ever recited from an ambo or elevated place of any kind, so that the 
second pulpit, lately introduced in some town churches and chapels, 
for that purpose, is an innovation. As, indeed, no epistles are now 
read in our churches, except those which form a part of the canonical 
Scriptures, it would appear that we might satisfy the spirit, though 
not the letter, of primitive tradition, by suppressing the northern 
ambo, and introducing in its place the low gradual desk, if only modern 
protestant notions would tolerate chanting towards the Kast. 

In cathedrals the revival of apostolic practice would perhaps not 
be attended with much difficulty. At St. Paul’s in London, for 
example, the throne or stall against the middle pier on the south side 
of the choir would, if left standing singly, be exactly an ambo such 
as that from which the gospel was read, in ante-papal times, in the 
Lateran Basilica, and the eagle, placed against the opposite pier, 
would make a perfect gradual desk. 

Hoping that some lover of genuine antiquity among your readers 
will set me right if I have misapprehended any point involved in 
this matter, 

I remain, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 

Vicarage, Ware. 


H. CoppDINGTON. 





—- a ee eee - — a 


* Hence it was that, ‘in the time of the Diptychs, all the people ran and stood 
ebout the altar to give attention.” —( Bingbam, book xv. chap. ib. § 17.) 

t Bingham tells a strange story about the Council of Laodicea forbidding any one 
to sing in church, except the canonical singers, who go up into the ambo. The 
canon, as explained by Balsamon, merely prohibits an irregular practice of un- 
authorized individuals giving out psalms and hymus at their own discretion. 


Vou. XIX.—March, 1811. 
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CURRESPONDENCE 


ON CHURCH BUILDING 


Sir,— Most persons will, I think, allow that the system on which new 
churches are being built in this country is so ‘defective, that steps 
should be taken to amend it without delay. It has of necessit) 
existed hitherto, and the churches which have been reared by its 
means speak plainly « enough (by their mixture of good and kal 
the divided opinion and differing faith of modern ¢ hurchmen, I need 
not speak of the falling off there is from the works of former days; 
all acknowledge it; and I write, hoping that some of your readers 
can suggest a method of patronage which will ensure better doings 
for the future. 

The system at present adopted when a church is to be built is 
pretty generally known. A committee of the subscribers (men, of 
course, usut ly in no way qualified, either by re fined religious feeling, 
antiquarian information, or e _— nee in underst: anding the kind of 
drawings submitted to them,) aj pprove of a plan, and, without the 
consent of any superior, it Is b wilt. The gentlemen of this committee 
have never be fore been called to such a duty, amd most probably 
never again will be. Having a superficial acquaintance with the 
subject, they set about their task in a manner very unworthy of the 
oceasion. Their crude remarks degrade, unintentionally, the art, and 
those who practise it; and the ignorant rejection of plans eminently 
worthy to be built chills and dispirits the men whose ardour the 
chureh should kee pup to the very highest piteh. 

Might not every diocese organize a board of properly qualified 
persons (the archdeacons, 1 imagine, should be qualified) as a kind 
of upper house, to consider the decision of the local committee. The 
ancient freemasonry system, T apprehend, is too much opposed to the 
habits of the nineteenth century to be revived ; although 1, for one, 
should work with greater ardour as a mason’s labourer, under such a 
rule, than as an architect under the present. | hope some one will 
think the subject worthy of some remarks. ‘The building of a chureh 
is a solemn thin ig, and due cousideration by intelligent judges s! ould 
be given to it. ‘The churel’s buildings should be intelligent e xpres- 
sions of her faith, and tell in some degree of her high and unworldls 
spirit. And this [am persuaded we can attain. 


Lam, Sir, vour obedient servant, AN ARCHITECT. 


ON THE “CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR.” 


Sin,—IT cannot refrain from sending you a rich specimen of dissenting 
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I have been honoured for many months past by some unknown hand 
lt professes to be the organ of “The ‘Tract Society.” 
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hard. The specimen to which I allude is headed “ The late Rev 
John Campbe l.”’ and is an extract from a sermon preached on Mr. 
Campbell's death by “the Rev. ‘T. Aveling ;’ it runs thus— 


“It was before his visit to the South, that passing one day through the streets of 
Edinburgh, he saw on a bookstall a small pamphlet of a religious character, which 
he bought and read; and finding it likely to be of great service, he conceived the 
idea of printing an edition, to sell and to distribute gratuitously. 
ried out; and meeting with the story of 
printed that also on his return to Scotland, 
circulated. 


|’ This idea he car- 
‘Poor Joseph’ while in London, he 
Thus several thousands of tracts were 
It then occurred to a few of his friends that something more effectual 
might be done by a Society formed for the purpose of printing and distributing 
tracts. The Society was established (at Edinburgh), and Mr. Campbell was one of 
twelve who compose¢ it.”, 

Now comes the gist of the extract in this organ of the Tract So- 
ciety i 


“This appears to have been the first Tract So — the world ever saw 
ne now formed in London, and of which Mr. Campbell was a member (from the 
vear 1804) until his death, wus instituted in the year 1799, three years afterwards. Toe 
him the world owes much for his first taking the field and commencing those operations 


which, although comparatively fee hle at first, are now exerting a gigantic influence in the 
world. His name deserves to be 


; as the valuable 


recorded aS ONE OF THE FOUNDERS, if not TUE ORI- 
GINATOR OF TRACT SOCLETIES,” 


Is this ¢gnorance on the part of the Editor, who by giving this ex- 
tract adopts the assertion as his own, or is it dishonesty? Can he be 
ignorant of the Christian Knowledge Society, the parent and original 
of all ‘Tract Societies, and of its first rise in the year L698?) « The 
Rev. T. Aveling” writes, as though really innocently ignorant of its 
existence; but what can we think of the Editor of the “ Christian 
Spectator’ rf 


Your obedient servant, Aw Essex Recror. 


ON THE ORDER OF MORNING SERVICE. 


My pear Srr,—l am inclined to think that your corresponde nt 


“R.B.” has made a slight mistake in his letter 
Number for December lant. 

[ will set down what | conceive to be the intended order of morn 
ing prayer as regards the communion service. 

After the Nicene Creed has been “ said or sung,” the curate should, 
in his surplice, from the pulpit, read a “sermon or homily ;”—I say 
read, for, as he cannot deliver an extempore homily, 
there any warrant for an extempore sermon. 
the Lord's table and begin the offertory 
sentences.” 


inserted in your 


y, 80 neither is 
He is then to return to 
, saying “one or more of the 
It is quite clear, L think, from the rubrics which follow 
the sentences, as well as from the first rubric at the end of the com- 
munion service, that the 


‘alms for the poor and other oblations of 
the people” 


zht to be collected every Sunday, whether there be a 
communion or not. 
‘hen should come the prayer for th 


he church militant: alter this. 
the wi arning for the celebration of the communion on the next holiday 
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then, if there Le a communion the same day, the uncontirmed and 

oot excommunicate should here depart ; and the communion service— 

i.e., the part of it at which communicants only are present, com. ins 

menc es with the exhortation, “* Dearly beloved in the Lord,” and not 

with the offertory, as “ R. B.” supposes. | 
All the communion service, therefore, to the end of the prayer for 


the church militant, including the sentences, should be read every s 
Sunday.—(See Ist rubric at the end.) a 

Warning for the celebration of the holy communion should be given re 
from the Lord’s table after the prayer for the church milit: ant; for the - 


direction that the priest should return to the Lord's table after the ser- h 
mon, and begin the offertory, is quite as clear as that be should read 
the exhortation after the sermon ; and as the two directions apparently 
conflict, it is best to follow the order of the Prayer-book ; and this ‘| 
have shewn would produce no “mixing up of things,” as “R.B.’ 
supposes, | remain, yours, respectfully, G.S. D 


P.S. Notice of the communion, which seems a distinct thing from 
the exhortation, is to be given after the Nicene Creed.—(See Ist ruri 
alter the Nicene Creed.) 


MARRIAGES BY REGISTRARS. 


Sir,—I forward you a copy of a letter addressed by myself to the 
Registrar-General, and of the answer I received. For your own in- 
formation, | add my own name and that of the parties, and am, &e. 
« _ Jan. 5, 1841. 

* Sir,—In the course of last autumn I refused to publish the banns of 
two of my parishioners, A. B. and C. B. (widow), because they were 
included in the table of kindred and affinity, concerning which the ‘ 
church has pronounced, * wherein whosoever are related are for- ' 
bidden in Scripture and our laws to marry together ;’ the man wishing 
to be married to his brother’s wife: I have since been informed that 
they went before the registrar at ——, (if so, I should think out of ' 
the district in which the ‘y resided, ——,) and were pronounced by him | 
to be married. I shall therefore be obliged to you to inform me 
whether you recognise the prohibited degree 's of the chure h, in which 
case, will any notice be given to these parties that their union is null | 
and void, will the entry of this supposed union be erased from the 
register-books, and will care be taken that the children, if any, be 
entered as the illegitimate offs spring of the mother ? 

“lam, Xe., , Curate of ——. | 

‘¢ The Registrar-General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, London.” 








‘*General Register Office, January 7, 1541. 
«Rev. Sirn,—l am directed by the Registrar-Gene ‘ral to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the Sth inst: int, and, in re my $ to inform 
you that no officer acting under him has authority to marry, or to issue 
a licence or certificate for the marriage of persons who pet within 
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the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity ; and that the 
superintendent-registrar of the district shall be written to respect- 
ing the particular case adverted to in your letter. 
“Lam, &e., Tuomas Mann, Clerk. 
“ Rev. ——, Curate of . 








It appears from a subsequent letter of Mr. Mann’s that the union to 
which I had alluded had not taken place in the district, the 
superintendent-registrar of which says, “I have never had but one 
application to marry parties who were allied in the degree specified, 
and then I refused, but they were afterwards married by a minister of the 


church of England.” 





MILES COVERDALE., 


Dear Str,— Being in the country, and unable at this time to refer to 
Strype, [ must beg to defer my answer to “ i. C.,” 
Miles Coverdale till next month, when I hope to establish fully my 
view of that person. 


Faithfully yours, D.P. 








NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Ix the present state of things, while the Editor is obliged to put aside 
and postpone so many communications which would, he believes, both 
interest and instruct his readers, it is quite impossible to find room for 


reviews and notices of new publications. Indeed, the motive for what 


the Editor has never done except in deference to the wishes of others, 
has been much diminished by the great accession which has lately 
been made to that department of literature, especially as it respects 
the particular class of books most commonly noticed in this Magazine. 
Perhaps it may be said, that persons of every shade of religious senti- 
ment, and every grade of ecclesiastical opinion, have their own ap- 
propriate organ, and can every month or quarter lay in such a stock 
of advertisement as may guide them to more new books than they can 
read before the next number comes out. But for this, the Editor 
would have before noticed some publications which ought not to be 
passed over, but which it would occupy great space to review. For 
instance, the very learned and able Christian Advocate’s publication 
for the year 1840, consisting of “ Observations on the attempted applica- 
tion of Pantheistic Principles to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the 
Gospel.’ (Rivingtons.) Dr, Mill’s intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental philosophy, joined with his uncommon knowledge of the 
theology, the heresies, and the history of the Western church, renders 
him peculiarly fit to expose and refute this most subtle and pestilent 
form of German neology. Dr. Todd, also, has printed, (for the first 


on the subject of 
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time,) from a manuscript in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
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“ Wyclyff’s Last Age of the Church.” (Leslie.) Of course, a great 
deal might be said of so curious a volume; and, in fact, the Editor 
has to thank a learned friend (of his own, not the author's) for a 
valuable critique, for which he hopes to find a place. In the mean. 
time, it may be enough to say, that whether what we know of Wyclyffe 
is ret ally much or little, there is not much doubt that Dr. Todd knows 
more than anybody else ; and it is equally clear that he has taken a 
good deal of pains to render this little volume creditable to himself 
and to the press of that University of which be is so distinguished an 
ornament. Mr. Beaven has publis shed his work on “ The Doctrine of 
Holy Scripture and of the Primitive Church on the Subject of Religious 
Celibacy ; with a Vindication of the Karly Church from the Mistakes of 
the * Author of Ancient Christianity, in three Parts,’ (Rivingtons,) 
ina single volume. The opinion given inthis Magazine (May, IS40), 
when the first part was published, is applicable to all three. The 
work was much wanted, and is well executed. Mr. Kilvert has 
published “ Selections from the Unpublished Papers of Bishop Mar- 
burton,” (Nichols,) in one octavo volume, which will be read with 
interest both by those who do, and those who do not, admire the 
author of the «Divine Legation.”’ After noticing publications on 
such subjects, it may seem an odd transition to mention a story book; 
but really “ The Fairy Bower,” (Burns,) is as good a book in its kind 
as either of the others. Heads of families should buy it for their 
children, and read it themselves. Those who do not admire fairy- 
tales need not fear meeting with anything more wonderful than ladies 
and gentlemen of different ages and size s, with shades of character 
agreeably and judiciously varie d. The American translation of 
‘ Mosheim's Ecclesiastical Histor y’”’ has been republished by the Rev. 
He ‘ary Soames, Without having, as yet, had an op portunity of form- 
ing an opinion of the translation or edition, the writer hopes there 
is nothing rash (as there certainly is nothing flattering) in saying 
that it must be an improvement on the abominable work of 
Maclaine. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


—_-__ 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 


BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of the committee of this society was held at their cham- 
bers, St. Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 15th February, 18 841—His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. There were pre- 

sent the Bishops of London, Kly, Norwich, and Lichfiek 1; the Revs. 
the Dean of Chichester, Dr. D’'Ovly, Dr. Shepherd, B. Harrison, 
H. HH. Norns, J. ryan, rs, T. Bowdler, and J. Lonsdale ; Sir Robert 
Inghs, Bart., H » Barchard, A. Powell, N. Connop, jun., J.S. Salt. 
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James Cocks, W. Davies, ‘T. D. Acland, M.P., W. Gi: adstone, M.P., 
1. G. Estcourt, M. P., aud W. Cotton, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacte d, grants were voted towards build- 
ing a chapel at Crook, in the parish of Brancepeth, Durham ; building 
a church at Nailsea, Somerset : building a chapel of ease at Sewstern, 
in the parish of Buckminster, Leicestershire ; enlarging, by rebuilding, 
the body of Lady St. Mary’s Church, at Wareham, Dorset; rebuild- 
ing the church at St INWIX, Cumberland ; building a gallery in, and 
re pewing the church at Riseley, Bedfordshire ; buik ling a gallery in 
aud repewing the church of St. Lawrence, Ilkets hall, Suffolk ; en- 
larging and repewing the church at Keinton Mandefield, Somerset ; 
increasing the ‘accommodation in, by repewing, the church at Long 
Houghton, Northumberland ; repewing and enlarging, by rebuilding 
the north transept of the church of St. Martin, at Bradford, Wilts; in- 
creasing the accommodation by repewing the church at Bradninch, 
Devon; enlarging the church at Exhall, Warwickshire ; repairing the 
church at Heythrop, Oxfordshire. 





KCCLESILASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ORDINATIONS 


Lord Bishop of Chester, Chester | eee 


DEACONS, 


Name. Degree. College. University. 

Bethune, Angus®.,.... asuseiben M.A. King's Aberdeen 
~ Geo, Crawley, (Lit.) St. Bee’s 

Coote, Algernon...... ee ee B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Crompton, Benjamin,.......+.. B.A. Trinity Camb, 
Gibbon, George....... Beat fe i B.A. Catharine Hall Camb, 
Jones, Richard Parry.......0+ B.A. Trinity Dublin 
EE ee ee B.A. Jesus Camb. 
LOWE, THOS a cccccsccsscscsces B.A- Oriel Oxford 
Manby, Edward Francis......... B.A. Christ's Camb. 
Morewood, Robert.........e.eses B-A. Queens’ Camb. 
Norman, George Bethune...... B.A. Trinity Camb. 
Ray, Henry William, (Lit. )... St. Bee's 
Stewart, Frederick........scceses B.A. Vembroke Camb. 
Sate nley, Robert.......cceeeeeee- B.A. I rinity Dublin 

wist, Jose ph Wilding......... B.A. Queen's Oxford 
é rhurgh, NG vnchccicvosnies BA. Christ's Camb. 

PRIESTS. 
Bickmore, Charles..........ses+s B.A Trinity Dublin 
Cavan, Samuel, (Lit.) ......... St. Bee’s : 
Congreve, Ralpbeeeec.ccccceceees B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
* 


ty let. dim. from the Bishop of Durham, 
} 


I 
t By let. dim. from the Archbishop of York. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Douglass, Artbur....... .....00. B.A, Trinity Dublin» 
Edouart, Augustin Gaspar..... B.A, St. John's Camb. 
Farley, Wm. Meymott, (Lit ) St. Bee's 
SESS, PORcinc ices coccdssccocs M.A, St. John’s Camb. 
Johnstone, Richard.............. B.A. Trinity Dublin 
FO: BON cccacttéasncivnnccis B.A. Jesus Oxford 
Marsh, Richard Wm. Bishop.. B.A. St. John’s Camb, 
Matthews, William*........... ‘ Scie Queens’ Camb. 
Moncrieff, George Robertson.. B.A. Balliol Oxtord 
BeCRNg ONE evcctecigoccsiaes B.A, Catharine Hall Camb. 
Pe Fe a cnticnindisetcnces B.A. Trinity Dublin 
DRO, SON cintaitatwacrivies B.A. Catharine Hall Camb. 
Thomas, Hugh Percy, (Lit.)... St. David's, Lampeter 
Walker, Frederick Jobn........ B.A, Trinity Dublin 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells, 
March 7th. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough, 
March 7th. 

The Bishop of 
March 7th. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln, March 14th. 

The Bishop of Chichester will hold his 
next ordination at the Cathedral Church, on 
Trinity Sunday, 

Phe Bishop « f 
July lth. 


Salisbury, at Salisbury, 


Winchester, Farnham, 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Arnold, Rev F., tothe Mastership of the Crypt 
Grammar School, Gloucester. 

Atkinson, Rev. G., P. C. of Stow, to be a 
Surrogate for the diocese of Lincoln. 

Brockman, Rev. T., to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Marquis of Camden. 

Cartwright, Rev. G.L., to be C. 
lington, Somerset. 

(‘harlesworth, Rev. J. W., to be C. of W ood- 
head, Ches’er. 

Coleridge, Rev. TD.. to be Principal of the 
Training Institution at Stanley Grove, 
Chelsea. 

Cotterill, Rev. J., to be one of the Honorary 
Canons of Norwich Cathedral ; patron, the 
Bishop of Norwich. 

Dale, Rev. T., to the Tuesday Morning Lee- 
tureship, in the gift of the Haberdashers’ 
( ‘ompany ; 

Davies, Rev. D., to be C. of St. John’s Chapel, 
Weston, near Bath 

Ditcher, Rev. J., of Hutton, Official through- 
out the Archdeaconry of Wells. 

Durrell, Rev. J. D., to be Assistant C. of 
Alton. 

bdwards, Rev. E., to be one of the Honorary 
Canons of Norwich Cathedral: patron, the 
Bishop of Norwich. . 


of Bris- 


| Elhott, Rev. E., to be Assistant C. of Cocker- 
| mouth. 

Fenner, Rev. T. P., C. of Sudborne, to be one 
of the Domestic Chaplains to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Viscount Arbuthnot. 

Foley, Rev. J., M.A., C. of Pershore, a Sur- 
rogate for the diocese of Worcester. 

Greenall, Rev. R., Incumbent of Stretton, neat 
Warrington, to be Rural Dean of the Western 
Division of the Deanery of Frodsham,Chester. 

Keppel, Hon. and Rev. F., to be one of the 
Honorary Canons of Norwich Cathedral ; 
patron, the Bishop of Norwich. 

Kirbey, Rev. W., to be one of the Honorary 
Canons of Norwich Cathedral; patron, the 
Bishop of Norwich. 

Linwood, Rev. W., to be one of the Officiating 
Ministers of St. Chad's, Shrew sbury. 

Male, Rev. E., to the C. of Cofton Hockett, 
Worcestershire. 

Newnham, Rev. G., to the C. of Shaw Melk- 
sham. 

Nixon, Rev. F. Russell, P. C. of Ash, Kent, 
to be one of the Six Preachers of the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury. 

Peile, Rev. T. W., M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the Head 
Mastership of the Grammar School of Rep- 
ton, in Derbyshire. 

Pellew, Hon. and Rev. E., to be one of the 
Honorary Canons of Norwich Cathedral ; 
patron, the Bishop of Norwich. 

Reynolds, Rev. T., to the C. of Stamford, Fssex. 

Rigge, Rev. G., M.A., to be the Evening 
Lecturer at St. Mark’s, Lincoln. 

Scott, Rev. W., to the Prebend of Taghmon, 
Ireland. 

Waltham, Rev. J., to be Second Master of 
Heath School, Halifax. 


PREFERMENTS, 
Adams, Rev. W., to the R. of Throcking 


l erts, diocese of Lincolg, 


Aldrich, Rev. W. W., to the R. of Boyton, 


m the Bist of Ripon. 


i 
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Suffolk, diocese of Norwich ; patrons, Trus- 
tees of Mrs. Warner’s Charity ; vacant by 
the cession of the Rev. J. Coyte. 

Pavly, Rev. F. T. J., to the P. C. of Whad- 
don, Gloucestershire, diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol; patron, J. Smith, Esq. 

Reebee, Rev. M., to the R. of Simonburn, 
Northumberland, diocese of Durham ; _pa- 
trons, Governors of Greenwich Hospital. 

Beechy, Rev. St. Vincent, to the P. C. of 
Christ Church, Thornton, Lancashire, dio- 
cese of Chester. 

Benson, Rev. C., to the R. of Bredicot, Wor- 
cestershire, diocese of Worcester; patrons, 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 

Bentley, Rev. We R., ‘to the P. C. of St. Mat 
thew’s, Manchester, diocese of Chester ; 
patrons, M inchester Coll. Ch. 

Bidwell, Rev. G. H. C., to the R. of Bles- 
singham, Norfolk, diocese of Norwich ; pa- 
tron, L. S. Bidwell, Esq. 

Bluck, Rev. J., to the R. of Walsoken, Nor- 
folk, diocese of Norwich; patron, —— 
Watson, Esq. 

Brown, Rev. J., to the R. of Batecombe, with 
Upton Noble P. C., Somersetshire, diocese 
of Bath and Wells; patron, R. C. Cart- 
wright, Esq. 

Busfield, Rev. H., to the P. C. of Coley, 
Yorkshire, diocese of Ripon; patron, Vicar 
of Halifax. 

Charlesworth, Rev. J. W., to the P. C. of 
Woodhead, Cheshire, diocese of Chester. 
Cornish, Rev. T. M., to the R. of Heathfield, 
Somersetshire, diocese of Bath and Wells. 
Coxe, Rev. R. C., to the V. of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, Northumberland, diocese of 

Durham ; patron, Bishop of Carlisle, 

Curteis, Rev. T. C., to the \. of Linton, Here- 
fordshire, diocese of Hereford ; patron, St. 
John's College, Oxford. 

Dalby, Rev. W., to the R. of Compton Basset, 
Wiltshire, diocese of Sarum ; patron, Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Dawson, Rev. G., to the R. of Woodleigh, 
Devon, diocese of Exeter; patron, Exeter 
( ollege, Oxford. 

Davies, Rev. M., to the P. C. of Acton Trus- 
sell w. Bednall, Staffordshire, diocese of 
Lichfield; patrons, Trustees of Wilham 
Hulme, Esq. 

Dover, Rev. G., to be Incumbent of St. Bar- 
tholomew's New Church, in Naylor-street, 
Liverpool. 

lier, Rev. L, to the R. of Saltfleetby St. 
Clement, Lincolnshire, diocese of Lincoln ; 
patron, Earl Brownlow. 

Fvons, Rev. W., to the V. of Cwm-Toyddwr, 
Kadnorshire, diocese of St. David's; patron, 
Hishop of St. David's. 

Gooch, Rev. J. H., to the Incumbent C. of 
the New Church at Stainsland, Hajjfay. 

Goodman, Rev. M. H., to the V. of Wilcot, 
Wiltshire, os Sarum ; patron, Lieut.- 
Col. G. W. Wroughton. 

Gore, Rev. G., to the R. of Newton St. Loe, 
somersetshire, diocese of Bath and Wells; 
patron, W. G. Langton, Esq. 
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Greenly, Rev. J. P. W., to the united R. of 
Athelhampton w. Burleston, Dorsetshire, 

diocese of Sarum ; patron, W. R.A. P. T. 
Long Wellesley, Esq. 

Harries, Rev. G., to the V. of Muaenclochog, 
Pembrokeshire, diocese of St, David's: pht- 
tron, H. W. Bowen, Esy.; vacant by the 
cession of Rev. J. P. Williams. 

Hildyard, Rev. T., to the R. of Southam, 
Warwickshire, diocese of Worcester; pa- 
troness, the Queen. 

Kidd, Rev. W. J., to the P. C. of Didsbury, 
Lancashire, diocese of Chester ; patron, S. 
Newhall, Esq. 

Kitton, Rev. J., to the Incumbency of the 
District Church of Houghton, near Carlisle. 

Litchfield, Rev. 1. S., to the R. of Buckland 
Ripers, Dorset, diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol ; patron, J. Frampton, Esq. ; void by 
the cession of the Rev. W. C. Frampton, 

Little, Rev. J., to the V. of Streatly and Sun- 
don, Bedfordshire, diocese of Ely ; patron, 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Macaulay, Rev. J., to the V. of Bovey Tracey, 
Devon, diocese of Exon ; patron, the Crown, 

Maher, Rev. J. W., to the R. of Brede, Sussex, 
diocese of Chichester ; patron, Rev. R. HH. 
S. Hele; void by the cession of the Rev. 
1), B. Bevan, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

M‘Creight, Rev. W. W., to the V. of Winslow, 
Bucks, diocese of London; patron, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Milner, Rev. —, to the V. of Penrith, Cum- 
berland, diocese of Carlisle ; patron, Bishop 
of Carlisle, 

Monypenny, J. ., to the V. of Hadlow, Kent, 
diocese of Rochester; patron, the present 
Vicar. 

Morris, Rev. J. A., to the V. of Hampton in 
Arden, Worcestershire, diocese of Worcester ; 
patrons, Leicester’s Hospital, Warwick. 

Musgrave, Rev. W. P., to the R. of Eaton 
Bishop, Herefordshire, diocese of Hereford ; 
patron, Bishop of Hereford. 

Palk, Rev. W. H., to the V. of Chudleigh, 
Devon, diocese of Exeter; patrons, the 
Parishioners. 

Papillon, Rev. J., to the R. of Lexden, Essex, 
diocese of London ; patron, J. R. Papillon, 
Esq. 

Pugh, Rev. Dr., to the V. of Abereich near 
Pwilheli, Carnarvon, diocese of Bangor ; 
patron, Lord Chancellor. 

Rice, Rev. H., tothe R. of Syresham, North- 
amipton, diocese of Peterborough ; patron, 
C. Colhill Dormer, Esq. 

Salwey, Rev. R., to the R. of Ash next 
Ridley, Kent, diocese of Rochester; patron, 
William Lambard, Esq. 

Stewart, Rev. D. C., to the P. C. of Hutton 
Roof, irby Lonsdale, diocese of Chester ; 
patron, Vicar of Kirby Lonsdale. 

Wheeler, Rev. D., to the P. C. of St. Paul's, 
Worcester, diocese of Worcester; patrons, 
Dean and Chapter. 

Willot, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Down, Kent, 
diocese Pec. of Canterbury ; patron, Keetor 
of Orpington. 
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Wodehouse, Hon. and Rev: A., to the R. of 


West Lexham, Norfolk, diocese of Norwich ; 
patron, Lord Wodehouse. 


——— 


| 
| 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Adams, Rev. T., V.of Aber Cloyne, and R. of | 
Britway. 
Beckles, Rev. W. A., R. of St. Michael’s, | 
Berbice. 


Beebee, Rev. J., R. of Presteign, Herefordshire, 
diocese of Hereford ; patron, Earl of Oxford ; 
and C. of Diseoed, Radnor. 

Bligh, Rev. R., R. of Cockfield, Suffolk, dio- 
cese of Ely; patron, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Bluett, Rev. T. Lovell, C. 
wall. 
Bourchier, 
Berks. 
Burrington, Rev. G., R. of Woodleigh, Devon, 
diocese of Exeter ; patron, Exeter College, 

Oxford. 
Bull, Rev. T., R. of Elvedon, Suffolk, diocese 
of Ely; patron, — Newton, Esq. 
Cautherley, Rev. S., V. of Royston, Herts, 
diocese of London ; patron, Lord Dacre. 
Cholmeley, Rev. H., R. of Troston, Suffolk, 
diocese of Ely ; patron, the Lord Chancellor ; 
and R. of St. Clement, Saltfleetby, Lincoln, 
diocese of Lincoln; patron, Lord Brownlow. 
Crosthwaite, Rev. J., Prebendary of Tipper- 


of Philleigh, Corn- 


Rev. R., KR. of Brightwaltham, 


kevin. 
Dickinson, Rev. T., late C. of Tamworth. 
Elliot, Rev. W., R. of Simonburn, Northum- 


berland, diocese of Durham ; patrons, the 
Lords of the Admiralty ° 

Evans, Rev. J., P. C. of Rhayder, Radnor- 
shire, diocese of St. David’s; patron, V. of 
Nantmel. 

llepworth, Rev. W., R. of Congham, Norfolk, 
chocese of Norwich ; pitron, J. Jarvis, sq : 
and C. of Wattisfield, Suffolk. 

Hope, Rev. C.S.,P. C. of All Saints, and V. 
of St. Alkmund, Derby , diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry ; patron, Mayor and Corpora- 
tion 

Jane, Rev. J., R. of Remenham, Berks, diocese 
of Oxtord ; patron, Jesus College. 

Kent, Rev. W., P. C. of Calverhall, at Whit- 
church, Salop. 


Legget, Rev. J., at Banstead, formerly R. of 


bast Tisted, Hants. 
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Linton, Rev. H., V. of Dinton w. Teffog: 


Magna C., Wilts, diocese of Sarum : 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


patron, 


Long, Rev. R. C., P. C. of Dunston, Norfolk. 


diocese of Norwich. 

Mathews, Rev. A., V. of Linton, Hereford. 
shire, diocese of Hereford; patrons, St, 
John’s College, Oxford. 

Mayor, Rev. J., R. of South Collingham 
Notts, diocese of Lincoln ; patron, Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

Musgrave, Rev. R. A., one of the Canons of 
Windsor, and R. of Compton Basset, Wilts, 
diocese of Sarum ; patron, Bishop of Sarum, 

Oldham, Rev. J., R. of Roothing Aypthorpe, 
and R. of Stondon Massey, Essex, diocese of 
London. 

Palmer, Rev. W., V. of Polesworth, Warwick. 
shire, diocese of Worcester; patron, Lord 
Chancellor; and P. C. of Lea Marston. 
same county and diocese ; patron, C. 4}, 
Adderley, Esq. 

Pearson, Kev. T., V. of Sparsholt, Berks, di 
cese of Oxford ; patron, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Quin, Rev. T., Treasurer of the Cathed: 
Church of St. Mary, Limerick. 

Ratcliffe, Rev. J., C. of Bramham, Yorkshire. 

Symonds, J., V. of Wileot, Wilts, diocese of 
Sarum; patron, Lieut.-Colonel G. W. 
Wroughton. 

Trefusis, Rev. J., R. of St. Columb Major. 
Cornwall, diocese of Exeter ; patron, E. 
Walker, Esq. 

Tunsall, Rev. J. M., Chaplain of the Forces at 
Montreal. 

Turbutt, Rev. R. B., R. of Morton, Derbyshire, 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry ; patron, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Young, Rev. J., R. of Thorpe Malsor, North- 
ampton, diocese of Peterborough ; patron, 
P. Marmsell, Esq. ; and Akely R., bucks, 
diocese of Lincoln; patron, New Collec 
Oxford. 

Ventris, Rev. J., V. of 
Sussex, diocese of Chichester; 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

West, Rev. C., V. of Ahamlish, Ireland. 

White, Rev. S.. P. C. of H umpstead, Middle 
sex, diocese of London; patron, Sir T. M 
Wilson; and R. of Brightwell-Baldwin 

Oxford, diocese of Oxford : patron, WF. 
Stone, Esq. 

Wood, Rev. S. R., C. of Wellington, Salop 


patrons, 
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Jan. 30. 
On Thursday last, the 
ware conferred :— 
Doctor in Divinity.—R. C 
sity Coll., grand compounder 


Willis, Univer- 
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Fellow of St. John’s; Bev. G. 
Church. 

Bachelors of Aris—R. J. King. E-xete 
grand compounder ; F. Balston, Student — 
Christ Church ; E. Rogers, Student of Chri 
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Church ; H. Smith, Student of Christ Church ; 
Pp. L. D, Acland, Christ Church; W. G. 
Whatman, Christ Church ; W. Tancred, Christ 
Church; W. Vansittart, Christ Chureh; R. 
C. Legh, Brasennose ; T. G. Hatchard, Bra- 
sennose; A. Hobhouse, Balliol; G. M. Mes- 
siter, Scholar of Wadham; A. G. Baxter, 
Worcester. 
Feb. 8. 


The Regius Professor of Divinity has given 
notice, that he will commence his public course 
of lectures on Monday, March &, at 12 o'clock. 
The Prelector of Logic has given notice, that 
he will read portions of the Organon of Aristotle, 
in the Hall of Lincoln College, in the course of 
the present teri. These lectures are intended 
for under-graduates who have responded in the 
schools. 

Feb. 11. 

This day a Congregation was holden for 
granting degrees, Xc., when the following 
were conferred :-— 

Masters of Arts—H. J. Bigge, of Univer- 
sity; T. E. Rogers, Corpus Christi, J. R. 
Miller, Trinity ; A. Brown, Queen’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. W. Robertson, Bra- 
- R. G. Walls, Brasennose; H. L. 
Walters, Christ Chureh ; Lord Cranley, Christ 
Church ; C, R. Scott Murray, Christ Church ; 
E. J. G. Hasluck, Pembroke ; — Strangways, 
Trinity ; S. Holmes, Magdalen Hall. 

There will be an examination of candidates 
to fill a vacant Scholarship, founded by Dean 
lrelend, on Monday, March 1, and following 
days, in the schools. These Scholarships are 
tenable for four years ; they are four in number, 
at 30/. per annum each. 


Feb. 13. 

The Margaret Professor of Divinity has 
given notice that he will begin a course of lee- 
tures on Thursday, the 11th of March, at one 
o'clock. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed 
and approved in Convocation, as Examiners for 
the Latin Scholarship : 

>The Rev. G. HL. S. Johnson, Queen’s ; Rev. 
l. Brancker, Fellow of Wadham; Rev. R. 
Jefferies, Fellow of Exeter. 

Feb. 18. 

Ata Congregation holden this day for grant- 
ing degrees, &c., the follow ing were con- 
terred :— 

Masters of Arts—T. C. Briggs, and J. P. 
Clowes, Worcester ; E. Baillie, Trinity; J. A. 
Dale, Balliol; and F. P. Morris, Lincoln, 

Bachelors of Arts—J. F. Kitson, Exeter ; 

{ J. B. Fawkes, Christ Chureh. 

Che next Congregation for conferring degrees, 
vc, will holden on ‘Thursday next, the 
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th instant. 
I he following gentlemen have been @ppointed 
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the Latin Scholarshiptt— 
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Feb. 20. 


AsuMOLEAN Soctery, Feb. 15.—The Pre- 
sident in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read. 
The following presents were received :—The 
Meteorological Journal kept at Hereford in 
1840—H. Lawson, Esq., F.R.S. Three Lee- 
tures on Agricultnre—Dr. Daubeny.  Speci- 
mens of Encrinus Australis, from Neweastle, 
N.S.W.—Rev. C. P. Wilton. Specimen of 
Artificial Stone—Mr. Twiss. The annual 
statement of the Society’s accounts was read by 
the Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
officers for the present year :—President—Rev. 
R. Walker, Magdalen, M.A., F.R.S., Reader 
in Experimental Philosophy. Treasurer ; Mr. 
Twiss, B.C.L., F.R.S., University, 
tary: Rev. E. Bigge, M.A., Merton. Audi- 
tors: Professor Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Diree- 
tor of the Asiatic Society > Rev. Dr. Bliss, 
Registrar of the University. Committee: P. 
I}. Dunean, Esq., M.A., Keeper of the Mu 
seum; Dr. Buckland, F.R.S., Reader in Geo- 
logy and Mineralogy ; H. H. Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., Exeter, Director of the Asiatic Society . 
Rev. B. Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro. 
fessor of Geometry ; Rev. R. Hussey, B.D., 
Christ Church ; The Rev. the Master of Uni- 
versity College; Rev. Dr. Barnes, Christ 
Church; Rev. R. Greswell, M.A., F.LR.S., 
Worcester ; Dr. Greenhill, Trinity ; Mr. 


Secre- 


Johnson, B.A., Radelifle Observer; Ro R. 
Austin, M.A., Christ Church. 
The following new Members were pro- 


posed :— 
The Rev. the Warden of New College, 
" > ree 
Mr. — ’. me - ref Undergraduate 
Mr. E. R. Twiss, } Bier thame 
Mr. J. P. Norman, } ’ er 


Dr. Daubeny exhibited a barometer for 
measuring heights, of a new construction, 
made by Buntin, of Paris, which completely 
obviates the risk of fracture and of derange- 
ment to which these instruments are liable in 
travelling, as constructed in this country. The 
principal improvements in it were introduced 
by M. Gay Lussac, who bent the tube in the 
form of a syphon, and after filling it with mer- 
cury, sealed it at both ends hermetically, thus 
preventing the escape of the metal, as in baro- 
meters with a leathern ot iron cistern, whilst 
the pressure of the atmosphere was admitted b 
ineans of a capillary aperture on the side of the 
shorter limb, too small to allow of a particle of 
mercury oozing through. The maker of this 
barometer, M. Buntin, has likewise made some 
further improvements by a contrivance to pre- 
vent the air from passing up the tube, and thus 
deranging its indications when the instrument 
is shaken in travelling. In its present condi- 
tion, this barometer is perhaps the most port~ 
able and the least liable to derangement of any“ 
that has been constructed, and its price is as 
moderate as that of the mountain barometer of 
the old construction. 


Professor Powell Ibid ly ~OTne observations on 
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certain points in the wave-theory of light. 
After some general illustrations, the main 
oInts — to were as follows :-—VWr. 
Povey, in a paper in the London and Edin. 
Journal of Science in 1838, investigated the 
existence of a relation between the peculiar 
supposed arrangement of the molecules of the 
wthereal medium in space and the nature of 
vibration, as ellip, tic or rectilinear. The ¢ ‘ha- 
racter of such an arrangement is indicated ma- 
thematically by the presence or evanescence of 
certain terms in the differential equation. 
These terms had been regarded as evanescent 
by M. Cane hy and others; and this, as a con- 
sequence, derived from the hypothesis of a 
uniform distribution of the wthereal molecules 
in space. Mr. Tovey's object, in the paper re- 
ferred to, is to shew that when this is not the 
case, elliptic polarization is the result. Highly 
valuing this i Investig: ition, but conceiving that 
the conclusion was not so fully explained as its 
nnportance seemed to re nder desirable, Pro- 
fessor Powell, in a paper in the Philosophie: il 
Transactions in 1838, endeavoured to establish 
and further elucidate the conclusion by what 
swemed a more direct method. The intimate 
connexion between these theoretical views and 
the important points dise age in several brief 
but masterly Papers by Sir J. Lubbock, was 
soon rendered evident. The direct object of 
those papers was chiefly the illustration of 
Fresnel’s views respecting the axes of elasticity 
and the wave surface, and there appeared, at 
first sight, some degree of contradiction between 
these deductions and the views just referred to. 
The Professor endeavoured todraw attention to 
the dithculty, in a short communication to the 
Dritish Association in IS39, and has also ad- 
vorted to the subject in some former remarks 
uldressed to the S« whety, 

Dr. Buckland exhibited a collection of mine- 
rals which have been pres nted to the Univer- 
sty by Mr. Poynder, of Brasennose College, 
consisting chie fly of copper and iron ores from 
(ornw all, and some tluors from Derbyshire. 

The Secretary exhibited specimens of the 
Vricked Dog Fish (Spinax Acanthias) from 
Donegal, and made some remarks on its natural 
lustory. 


Ronen Sanscatr ScuoLtarsHir.—A Scho- 
larship on this foundation is now vacant, and 
the electors have ap pointed Monday, March 
the Sth, for the examination. A!l members of 
the university, who onthe day of election shall 
not have exceeded their twenty-fitth year, are 
ehyible, Candidates are reque sted toc val upon 
the Laudian Professor of Arabic, with satistac- 
tory proof of age, and a written ——— on to 
offer themse Di signed by the Head or Vice- 
gerent of their re spective Colh res or balls, on 
or any d i) before Saturday, March the 6th. 


The Examiners appmnted to award the 
Hlerttord Scholarship, for ve encouragement 
of Latin Lat rature, have given notice th it an 
examination will be holden in the schools, on 
Tuesday, Mar h Oth, and the follow ing days, 


the purpose of electing a scholar. The 
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scholarship is open to all undergraduates who 
have not completed two years from the time of 
their matriculation. Gentlemen, w ho may de. 
sire to offer themselves as candidates, are to call 
on Mr. Brancker, at Wadham C ollege , on Sa- 
turday, March Gth, at three o'clock, with cer- 
tificates of their standing, and of ig consent of 
the Head or Vicegerent of their C ollege or 


Hall. 


Comparative number of the members of the 
University, Jan. 1840, Jan. 1841 :—- 
1840. 184). 
CO is es ice ts SOD OD 
Balliol wm tls ee a SE oa 
te aw a as er THR 
Exeter ae wl ae a EE wae 
Coit ot én an vo Gene 
Geeene ics 292 ... 303 
TO xcs cs ess ee, Be 
CO an ue ae ok ee 
DEE ss we we te EO 
DRONE ccs cee oss aes Bes OS 


Brasennose ee a ee 
Corpus ie wee eee eee, ou 
Chrit Chmels 20. cee cee SB A, DUA 


TE: a me eet a SE es 
St. John’s... 0. sco ovo 245... 250 
DO ak ak ie et oe ae 
a 261 ... 267 
i, ee 


WOR 16, 4s as, ae es OO 
Dh, Glee Ge vs ccs es ee 
Magdalen Hall... ... ... 189... 173 
Now dam Fial) oc cco con 86. OF 
Alban Hall a 


Edmund Hall ... ... ... 98... 


ae 


5440 = 5510 


It will be seen by the above that the mem- 
bers on the books of the several Colleges and 
Halls were, on the first of Jan., 1841, seventy 
more than on that day last year, 


A 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Jan, 25. 

The Norrisian Prize was this day adjudged 
to the Rev. D. Beaufort, M.A., of Jesus 
College, for an essay on the following subject: — 
‘* Holy Seripture containeth sufficiently all 


doctrine a of necessity for eternal salva- 
tion, through Jesus Christ,” 


Jan, 29. 

At a Congregation held on Saturday last, 
Messrs, J. W. Hawtree and R. W. Essington, 
Fellows of King’s College, were admitted to 
their degree of Bachelors of Arts. 


On Saturday last, G. G. Stokes, B.A., of 
Pembroke, the senior wrangler of this vear, 
was elected a Foundation Fellow of that 
society. 

Saitn’s Paizes.—The Examiners yesterday 
evening adjudged the first prize to Dr. Stokes, 
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of Pembroke College, senior wrangler, and the 

eecond to Dr. Jones, of Trinity College, the se- 
vod wrangler. 

ond Feb. 6. 

Tue University Avpress.—Her Majesty 
held a court on Wednesday afternoon, Srd Feb., 
st Buckingham Palace, for the reception of 
Addresses from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, on the throne, 

The members of the University, amounting 
to two-huadred, were conducted from the 
Library to the presence of the Queen. The 
Vice-Chancellor, followed by the deputation 
and members, advanced to the foot of the 
throne, and read the address from the Chan- 
cellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Cambridge, congratulating her Majesty on 
the birth of a Princess Royal. The heads of 
colleges, members of the Caput, the Public 
Orator, and all the Proctors, had then severally 
the honour of being presented to kiss hands, 
and afterwards retired from the Royal pre- 
sence. 

The Vice-Chancellor, accompanied by the 
deputation and a numerous body of members of 
the University, had afterwards an audience of 
Prince Albert, and presented an address of con- 
gratulation from the University of Cambridge. 

the Vice-Chancellor then, accompanied by 
the deputation, and also by a numerous body of 
members of the University, proceeded to Inges- 
trie House, Belgrave Square, had an audience 
of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
to present an address of congratulation on the 
birth of the Princess Royal. 


Feb. 10. 


At a Congregation held this day the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Medical Doctor.—P. Blakiston, Emmanuel. 

Ba Aelors of Civil Law.—J. Ww. Smith, 
Trin.; S. J. Lott, Downing. 

Masters of Arts —Guy Bryan, St. Peter’s ; 
H. M. Searth, Christ’s; R. C. Gaaeley, 
Christ's ; G. Dover, Catherine’s Hall. 


Feb. 13. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Ciraces passed the Senate :— 

To confirm the appointment of John Cow- 
ing, Esq., Master ot Arts, Fellow of St. Jobn's 
College, to the office of Deputy High Steward. 

To flix the seal toa lease of the farm at Ra- 
Yeningham, in the county of Norfolk, to Mr. 
Robert Fuller, at a rent of 1951. per annum, 
lor a term of twelve years. commencing from 
Michaelmas, 1839. ~ 
To afhix the seol to certain deeds, setting 
forth the consent of the Chancellor, Masters, 
ani Scholars of the university, to certain ex- 
Chinges of land therein specified to be made 
nder the authority of the act of parliament for 


? 
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forth the consent of the suid Chancellor, Mas- 
ters, and Scholars, to the determination therein 
specified, of the boundary lines between the 
parishes of Barton and Comberton. 


To authorize the Vice-Chancellor, in confor- 


mity with the recommendation of the Wood- 
wardian trustees, to contract with Messrs. 
Rigby for making 15,000 specimen boards for 
the Woodwardian Museum; and to procure 
two plain Arnott stoves for the said Museum ; 
and also to protect the windows of the said 
Museum towards the north with wire-work ; 
at an expense not exceeding 300/. on the whole ; 
and further to affix the seal to a power of at- 
torney for the sale, if requisite, of so much 
stock belonging to the Woodwardian fund as 
will defray the expense. 


Feb. 20. 
At a Congregation held yesterday the follow- 


ing Graces passed the Senate :— 


1. To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Mas- 


ter of Trinity College, the Provost of King’s 


College, the Master of St. John’s College, and 
the Regius Professor of Physic, being the Go- 
vernors of the Botanic Garden; ial also the 
Master of Jesus College, the Master of Pem- 
broke College, Dr. Paget of Caius College, 
Professor Henslow, Mr. Martin of Trimty 
College, and Mr. Cookson of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, a Syndicate to confer with the Magistrates 
for the County of Cambridge, on an inquiry 
made by the said Magistrates of the Vice- 
Chancellor, whether a site for the intended new 
County Courts can be obtained in the present 
Botanical Garden ; and to report thereon to the 
Senate. 

2. To pay out of the common chest the sum 
of 1311 19s. 5d. to Mr. Lapidge; being the 
amount of his bill for professional services ren- 
dered in the year 1830, in furnishing plans and 
designs for the intended new Botanical Gar- 
den ; with the understanding that the said sum 
shall be repaid to the common chest, either out 
of the proceeds of the sale of the site of the pre- 
sent Botanic Garden, under the provisions of 
the act of parliament for the removal of the 
garden ; or out of the future rents of the site of 
the present garden. 


——_—— 


DURHAM. 


At a Congregation held on Feb. 2, the fol- 
lowing persons were admitted ad eundem by 


vote of the house :— 


Rev. G. A. Posle, M.A., Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Rev. E. Coleridge, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Ss We 
Parry, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was presented and admitted ad cundem. UH. 


nelosure of the parish of Barton, in the | 18. Boothby was admitted to the degree of - 


county of Cambridge ; and also toa deed setting | B.A. 
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BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Bartholomew, Rev. C. C., r. of Lympstone, 
Devon. 

Bovell, Rev. W. H. B., r. of St. Thomas’s, 
Barbadoes. 

Cavendish, Hon. and Rev. Augustus, at Ad- 
lington Hall, Chesbire. 

Cox, Rev. Johu Cook, v.of Meare near Glas- 
tonbury. 

Douglas, Rev. H., at Whickham Rectory. 

Downes, Rev. J., of Horton. 

Eaton, Rey. Storks, at Little Bredy, Dorset. 

England, Rev. Thomas, at Parkhurst. 

Foye, Rev. M. W., of St. Martin’s, Bur- 
minghaim, 

Frampton, Rev. J., v. of Tetbury. 

Gibbs, Rev. Heneage, v. of Berrow. 

Harries, Rev. Edward, v. of Llandissilio, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Hodgson, Rev. George, St. Peter’s Vicarage, 
Thanet. 

Jenner, Rev. S.,c. of Walton-le-Soken, Essex. 

Lillingston, Rev. Edward, at Torquay, Devon. 

Mallet, Rev. Wyndham, Wells, Somerset. 

Penfold Rev. James, Isle of Wight. 

Philpott, Rev. H. C., Severn Stoke, 

Pigott, Rev. S. Botry, Bramley V. Hants. 

Pooley, Rev. J. H., r. of Seotter, Lincolushire. 

Pym, Rev. William, at Willian Rectory. 

Rooke, Rev. W illoughby, at Alresford, Hants. 

Salwey, Rev. T., v. of Oswestry. 

Smith, Rev. John, at Retirement Pen, Ja- 
maAaica, 

Thomas, Rev. William Jones, Titley House, 
Herefordshire. 

Went, Rev, J. K. at Thorpe Cottage, Bar- 
badoes. 

Wilberforce, Venerable Archdeacon, at the 
Close, Winchester. 

Williams, Rev. Hl. J., Buckland, Durham. 

Wingfield, Rev. W. W., v. of Gulval, Pen- 
zaince 

Wybrow, Rev. Henry, at St. Columb. 


Or Davucurers—The Lady of 
Abbott, Rev. J., at Grenville, Canada. 
Clarke, Rev, Charles, v. of Takely. 
Chive, Rev. W., South Audley-street, London. 
Fardell, Rev. J. G., r. of Sprotbrough, York- 
shire. 
Field, Rev. J., of Reading. 
Fitegerald, Rev. A. O., v. of Hedborough, 
Nottinghamshire. 
Forbes, Rev. R. Island, c. of St. George’s. 
Hamilton, Rev. R., v. of Kilmersden, Somerset. 
Hinds, Rev. J. T., rv. of Pulham. 
Hose, Rev. F. 
Lawson, Rev. J., at Seaton-Carew, Durham 
Maine, Rev. J. T., at Harrington Hall, Lin- 


colnshire 


BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


Mackenzie, Rev. 
Southwark. 
Osbourne, Rev. David, c. of Westmorelayd 
Jamaica. 

Ould, Rev. Fielding, p. c. of Christ Church, 
Liverpool. 

Rogers, Rev. Henry. 

Scott, Hon. and Rev. William H. 

Theobald, Kev. T. J., r. of Nunney, Somer 
setshire. : 

Tuam, Hon. the Lord Bishop of, at the Palace, 
Tuam, 

Watson, Rev. J. D., v. of Guilsborough. 

Whitworth, Rev. Wm., p. c. of Rawtenstall, 
near Manchester. 


Charles, at St. Olave's, 


MARRIAGES. 


Barnes, Henry Frederick, B. A., of Clare-hal! 
Cambridge, to Emily, only d. of the lan 
Rev. Richard Lloyd, r. of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, London. 

Bellamy, Rev. Richard, r. of St. Mary's, 
Blandford, Dorset, to Margaret Ann, third 
d. of the late Joseph Eade, Esq., of Hitchin, 
Herts. 

Bligh, Rev. J., v. of Euston, and p.c. of Stow 
and Barham, Huntingdon, to Eliza, e. 4. of 
Mr. Bird, of Euston. 

Brown, Rev. James R., p. c. of Kuighton, to 
Anne Sarah, d. of the late Thomas Green, 
Esq., of Stoke House, Salop. 

Cleminson, Rev. W., incumbent of Tranmere, 
Cheshire, to Eleanor, y. d. of the late 
Captain Broadman, of Hill Top, near Ul- 
verston., 

Collins, Rev. E., incumbent of Wincanton, to 
Elizabeth, y. d. of Edward Frowd Seagram, 
Esq., of Bratton House, Wilts. 

Forbes, Rev. Edward, of Ramsey, Hunts, to 
Juliana Anne, e. d. of the late Major Barr 
Richard William Latter. 

Gascoyne, Rev. R., of Mickleton, Gloucester- 
shire, to Sophia Ann Howe, third danghter 
of the late Colonel Timins. 

Irvin, Rev. Joseph, v. of Brompton, near 
Scarborough, to Christiana Louisa Massing- 
berd, d. of Thomas Massingberd, Esq., of 
Beckingham. 

La Mothe, Rev. John Henry, B.A., of Preston, 
to Eliza, e. d. of John McHutchin, Esq., 
Isle of Man. 

Lee, Rev. Charles, of Harley, to Sophia, d. of 
the late Dr. Kemp, of Cheshunt, Herts. 

Linskil, Rev. J. A. P., of Tynemouth-lodge, 
to Isabella, d. of the late Lieut. J. Elwes, o! 
the 7lst regiment. 

Mediand, Rev. Thomas, v. of Steyning, Sussex, 
to Fanny, third d. of the late Robert Crab- 
tree, Esq., of Halesworth. 

Nevins, Rev. William, to Caroline Anne, d. o! 
John Willis, Esq., of Woodbury. 

Newhall, Rev. Samuel, M.A., c. of Norton, t 
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Lydia, y: d. of Peter Potter, Esq., of Gor- 
way House, both in the county of Stafford. 
Price, Rev. R. M., chaplain Bengal establish- 
ment, to Anne Sophia Louise. e. d. of the 

Rev. W. Dent, of ¢ ‘rosby Cote. 

Pughe, Rev. Kenneth Mackenzie, B.A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Harriet, d. of 
the late C. Reay, of Liverpool. 

Rooper, Rev. William Henry, to Frances Ca- 


, EVENTS OF 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


therine, y. d. of the late J. Heathcote, Esq., 
of Conington Castle, Huntingdonshire. 


Simpson, Rev. Joseph, M.A., incumbent of 
| , | 


Setmurthy, to Miss Young, of Castle-street, 
Carlisle. 

Whightwick, Jun., Rev. Henry, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, to Sarah Armstrong, 


d. of the late W. King, Esq. 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. 


The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TestiMONIALS Of respect have been re- 
cently presented to the following clergy :— 

Rev. IT. R. Bentley, late curate of St. 
Peter's, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

Rev. R. Hl. Brereton, late evening lee- 
turer at St. George’s, Ramsgate. 

Rev. T. R. Bromfield, vicar of Napton- 
on-the-Hill, Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. Burnet, incumbent of Sutton, 
near Macclesfield. 

Rev. T. Dale, by the Students of King’s 
College, London. 

Rev. J. Pearson Fearon, curate of Scu- 
ton, Grassington. 

Rev. John Foley, one of the curates of 
Pershore, 

Rev. J. Garton, late perpetual curate of 
Millbrook chapel, Devonshire. 

tev. Hl. F. Gray, late curate of St. 
Paul's, Tipton. 

Rev. G. R. Grey, vicar of Inkberrow. 

Rev... Harrison, late curate of Heaton- 
Norris, Manchester. 

Rev. John Hughes, curate of Llanely, 
Bre onshire, 


Rev. D. James, minister of St. Mary’s, 
Kirkdale. 

Rey. s B. Mills, curate of =e. Peter's, 
Saffron-hill. 

Rev. J. C. 
'wickenham. 

> . . Ss % 
Rev. l. R. Nicholls, late of St. James's 
chapel, Enfield highway. 


) - ° : 
p ev. John Palmer, one of the curates of 
ersnore, 


Napleton, late curate of 


) ‘ . 
Rev. C, Ramshaw, vicar of Fewston, 
Yorkshire. 


, ee 
Rev. 7, Townsend, late curate of Bul- 
Kington, Warwickshire. 


BERKSHIRE, 


hy the will of the late Dr. Mason, of 
Hurley , Berkshire, and formerly of Queen's 
College, a splendid legacy devolves to the 
university and to the society of which be 
had for many years been a member. Dr. 
Mason has left to the university a very 
curious and valuable painting of the zodiac, 


taken from the Temple of Tentyra, toge- 
ther with all his Egyptian Papyr, and a 
model of the church of the Lloly Sepulebre, 
at Jerusalem. The former he directs to 
be placed in the university “ Picture Gal- 
lery,” the latter in the Bodleian; to which 
library he also bequeathes the sum of 


forty thousand pounds (stock), to be ex- 


pended for the benefit of the said library at 
the uncontrolled discretion of the trustees. 
He leaves to Queen's College all his kgyp- 
tian, Grecian, Roman, and other reliques 
of antiquity (excepting as the before be- 
queathed to the Bodleian), together with 
u picture of the late Mr. Belzoni, and his 
shells; and, in addition, thirty thousand 
pounds (stock), to be expended in books 
within a period limited by his will. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Cuuren Rave.—A vestry was held in 
the chancel of the parish church of Olney, 
Bucks, on Friday, the 8th instant, when a 
church-rate of 1s. in the pound was pro- 
posed, seconded, and carried without any 
opposition,— Northampton Ilerald. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

VistraTion ano Conrirnmation.—We 
understand that, in the course of the en- 
suing summer, the Bishop of Ely intends 
to hold a general visitation and confirma- 
tion throughout his diocese, in which the 
western part of the county of Suffolk 1s 
now included.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

On Feb. 15th, the annual meeting of the 
Cambridge District Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
was beld in the Town Hall, Cambridge. 

Among the company assembled on the 
occasicn, we observed the Rev. Dr. French, 
the Rev. Professor Corrie, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thorp, and the Rev. Dr. Mill, 
Christian Advocate, of Trinity College’ 
the Rev. A. Cotton, the Rev. J.J. Smith, 
Caius College; the Rev. J. Hildyard, of 
Christ's College ; the Rev. T. Lund, (Se- 
cretary,) Hl. Almack and W. Keeling, of 
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St. John’s College ; the Rev. G. Maddi- 
son, (Secretary,) of Catherine Hall; the 
Rev. Thomas Boodle, Barnwell; the Rev. 
J. Graham, vicar of Hinxton ; the Rev. E. 
Addison, rector of Landbeach; the Rev. 
J. Hailstone, vicar of Bottisham ; the Rev. 
Mr. Harding, vicar of Barton; Thomas 
Mortlock, Esq., &c.; and also several 
Undergraduates, who manifested great in- 
terest in the proceedings, and had pre- 
viously enrolled themselves as subscribers. 
Dr. French was called to the chair. 

The Rev. Chairman having opened the 
business of the meeting, the Rev. Thomas 
Lund, one of the secretaries, read the re- 
port. From that document we learned, 
that during the past year the Cambridge 
District Committee supplied from their 
depository a greater numberof Bibles, Tes- 
taments, and Prayer Books, than in any 
preceding year since their establishment 
as a committee, the total circulation for 
1840 (including other books and tracts) 
having been 16,476. Grants had been made 
to the parochial clergy in the following 
places :—St. Andrew the Less, St. An- 
drew the Great, and AllSaints, Cambridge; 
Eversden, Haddenham, Hauxton, Bourne, 
Comberton, Bassingbourne,Caxton, Parson 
Drove, Chatteris, Willingham, Foulmire, 
Swaffham, Oakington, Harston, Meldreth, 
Barrington, and Swavesey. ‘hese grants 
amounted to 2il. 7s. 7d., and were in ad- 
dition to the allowance made to subscri- 
bers of one-third of their annual subscrip- 
tions for gratuitous distribution ; which 
allowance amounted for the past year to 
the sum of 20/.0s.7d. The report, having 
stated these facts, then went into some 
details concerning the local management of 
the society. In reference to the parent 
society, the report of the District Com- 
mittee informed us that it supplied from its 
depository, during the past year, 3,615,483 
publications, being a considerable increase 
over the issue of any preceding vear; and 
that its gross income was, for the vear 1839, 
W500, 12s, 10d.; and forthe year 1840, 
OY 4871. 4s. 4. 

Mr. Stevenson, the Treasurer, presented 
areport of the receipts and expenditure, 
which exhibited a balance of 51/7. 18s. 10}d. 
in favour of the committee. 

The Rev. T. Lund said, that during last 
year there were thirty-eight new subscri- 
bers to the society, of which number thirty- 
two were members of the university. 

Archdeacon Thorp said, he did not think 
the university did enough for the society. 
Next year he hoped, instead of thirty -two, 
there would be seventy-two new subscri- 


ber, and a still greater number from the 
town. 


Various resolutions were moved by the 
Rev. J. J. Smith, of Caius Collece: Rev. 
r. Lund, the Ven Archdeacon Thorp, 
Rev. J. Hildvard, of Christ’s College ; and 
the Rev, J. Graham, vicar of Hauxton.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 
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CHESHIRE. 

New Cuurcn, Marrop.—Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager has subscribed 95) 
towards the erection of this church. Up 
wards of 6001 has already been subscribed, 
The church will stand nearly on the boup. 
dary of the two counties of Stafford and 
Chester. The dense population is princi. 
pally composed of miners, and there is no 
church for more than two or three miles 
off. 

Ruwxcorn Parisn. — Some weeks ago, 
we intimated the probability of the vicar ot 
Runcorn obtaining the services of a curate 
to assist him, not only in the general duties 
of his parish, but particularly in the spin. 
tual superintendence and instruction of the 
Bridgewater canal men, who have been 
placed under the special care of the vicar 
by J. Locke, Esq., the acting trustee of 
the late Duke of Bridgewater. We have 
now the pleasure of stating that the vicar 
has appointed for his assistant the Rev. 
Thomas Hathornthwaite, late curate of Ca- 
ton, and some time ago the assistant minis- 
ter of St. Matthew’s church, Manchester. 
Several influential members of the parish 
church congregation, with the full sanction 
and approbation of the vicar, and upon his 
offer to nominate Mr. Hathornthwaite, 


have handsomely provided a stipend.— 
Manchester Chronicle. 


CORNWALL. 

Titne or Corrices.—At a recent tithe 
meeting in the county of Cornwall, the as- 
sistant tithe commissioner, on being ap- 
plied to by the parties, made the following 
observations on this subject:—‘ There 
should be no difficulty now in regard to 
the valuation of coppices, nor as respects 
what may be considered coppice, and what 
timber ; it would seem that persons who 
have not read a full report of the Lord 
Chancellor's late decision have run into 
an Opposite extreme, and contend that 
coppice above twenty years growth becomes 
exempt from payment of tithes; the Chan- 
cellor distinctly and clearly points out that 
coppice periodically cut has nothing to do 
with the character of timber, and must not, 
therefore, acquire that character by being 
permitted to stand above twenty years. 
The Lord Chancellor recognises germins 
growing from stools of gros beis, and thus 
gives to them the benefit of the statute ot 
the 45th Fdw. III.,c. 3, by which statute 
gros bois is exempted trom payment of 
tithes when cut after the crowth of twenty 
years and upwards; but then the germins 
must have the character of timber, and they 
acquire this by being singly left on one 
stub or stool, for one germin only 1s per- 
mitted to stand on each stool if it be in- 
tended for a timber tree. In the case of 
coppice, more germins than one are al- 
lowed to remain on stools, and whether 
they reach twenty, or any other number of 
years, are still coppice, and liable to the 
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payment of tithes; whereas the single 
vermin intended for a timber tree 1s not, if 
it has reached the growth of twenty years. 
The Chancellor's decision has, l believe, 
been practically acted upon in Devon- 
shire—it was in the valuation of the cop- 
pice in the parish of Lapford. There was 
something repugnant to common sense to 
fix a rent-charge in lieu of tithes on timber 
growing from stools that might not be cut 
jor ages. If tithes had continued, each 
ease might have been left in abeyance tll 
the felling of the timber should take place. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
contributed the handsome sum of 20/. to 
the fund for the rebuilding of Boylstone 
church, Derbyshire. 

Rarine Tirnes.--The law with regard 
to the rating of ecclesiastical property is 
attracting the very general attention of the 
clergy, and petitions are preparing on the 
subject in many districts. Subjoined is 
one, Which is in the course of circulation 
through the Archdeaconry of Derby. 

“TO THI 


RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL IN PARLIA-} 
MENT ASSEMBLED. 


“The Humble Petition of the undersigned 
Beneficed Clergymen of the Archdea- 
conry and County of Derby, 

‘‘Sheweth, 

“That the ecclesiastical property be- 
longing to your petitioners is rated to ihe 
poor, and for other purposes unequally as 
compared with secular property producing 
the same income. 

“That secular property is by law rated 
at the clear annual rent which could be ob- 
tained from a tenant who should expend 
upon it his own capital, labour, and care, 
and should himself bear all the charges, 
outgoings, and burdens of any kind to 
which such property is liable. 

“That ecclesiastical property ought, 
therefore, on the same principle, to be 
rated at what would remain from a bene- 
fice with cure of souls, atter paying all 
the charges, outgoings, and burdens of any 
kind to which it is liable, including the 
provision for the discharge of the clerical 
duties, according to their value as fixed by 
law. 

“Your petitioners humbly submit, that 
the great difference which is known to 
exist between the value of secular and 
ecclesiastical property producing the same 
nominal income, is in a great measure oc- 
casioned by the charge of clerical duties to 
Which the latter is liable, and is in itself a 
Strong argument against the injustice of 
rating in the same proportion properties 
which are so differently circumstanced, 

“ That the incumbent of a benefice per- 
forming his own duty is in a similar posi- 
tion with the possessor of secular property 
who farms his own land; and that an in- 
cumbent who employs a curate is in the 
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position of a landowner who employs a 
tenant. 

‘* That as only the net profit is rated in 
the one case, so also only the net profit 
should be rated in the other, there being 
deducted in both instances the cost of the 
labour and care, secular or spiritual, which 
the different properties respectively re- 
quire. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray that your right honourable house, 
taking the premises into your considera- 
tion, would afford such relief as to your 
wisdom may seem {it.”’ 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Tavistock—Reratirs or tHe Cuurcn. 
—For some years past, the attempts made 
to obtain a church-rate in this borough 
have, in consequence “ of the present state 
of the law, and of public opinion in the 
parish,’ proved ineffectual; and there 
being no provision for the repairs of the 
church, the building has gone into a dila- 
pidated state. In consequence of this, the 
churchwardens, Messrs. Scoble, Willis- 
ford, and Richard Martin, issued the fol- 
lowing notice :—“ Parish of Tavistock,— 
The members of the established church of 
the parish of Tavistock are requested to 
take notice, that a meeting will be held in 
the Guildhall, in this parish, on Thursday, 
the 28th of January inst., at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, to consider the present 
state of the church, and the means to be 
adopted to keep the same in repair, and to 
provide for the performance of divine ser- 
vice until the question of church-rates is 
finally settled.”’ This meeting was at- 
tended by a large number of gentlemen, 
and the Rev. EK. A. Bray, vicar of the 
parish, being called to the chair, a series 
of resolutions, the substance of which is 
stated below, were proposed and seconded 
by Messrs. Benson, Carpenter, J. Willis- 
ford, and Martin, and unanimously agreed 
to:—* That the church being at this time 
in want of repairs, to the amount of 6002, 
and upwards, and the current annual ex- 
penses being nearly 5O/.; in order to pro- 
vide a fund to meet this, the pews of the 
church be let, on terms to be agreed on by 
a committee.’ It was also further re- 
solved, as it was desirable the repairs of 
the roof of the edifice should be completed 
without the delay necessary for the collec- 
tion of the pew rents, that a subscription 
list be opened to defray the expense. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Crapet. or Ease at Cuann.— An ap- 
peal to the liberality of the Christian 
public is being made for funds to build a 
Chapel of Fase at Chard. The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Salisbury has givena piece of land 
in the parish of Mere, Wilts, for a site for 
a National School, which is about to be 
erected in that extensive parish. 

DURHAM, 

The Rev. T. Gisborne, Prebendary oi 

Durham, bas sent 500.1 to the Archdeacon 
‘> 
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of Darham, for the use of the Diocesan 
Church-Building Society. 
ESSEX, 

‘Tae Bratwwraee Cuourcu-Rate.—The 
final decision of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas and the Barons of the Exchequer, 
sitting in Error in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, on the celebrated Braintree case, 
has been delivered by Chief Justice Tindal. 
it confirms the judgment of the Court of 
(Jueen’s Bench, on the ground that the 
rate had, in this instance, been improperly 
made. We have not room to insert the 
judgment entire; but the conclusion, 
which is the part really important, is as 
follows: —‘‘ It had been observed that to 
grant the prohibition would be to take away 
all the power of the Ecclesiastical Court to 
compel the payment of a rate by reluctant 
parishioners. But this was not so: for all 
the powers of the spiritual court to compel 
the reparation of the church, were left un- 
touched by the present decision. That 
court still possessed the power of compel- 
ling the churchwardens to make the rate, or 
cause it to be made, and of compelling the 
parishioners to pay it, when made accord- 
ing tolaw., Such parties as refused to join 
in the rate, or to pay it, may be compelled 
to do so by ecclesiastical censure, that is, 
by excommunication, which, since the 55d 
George III., means imprisonment of the 
recusant parties. But as the powers which 
the Ecclesiastical Court possessed for this 
purpose were not now before this court, it 
was unnecessary to say any more upon that 
subject at present. In the circumstances 
of the present case, the judgment of the 
court below must be affirmed.” 

Phe Queen's Bench have decided, in the 
case of the ‘“* Queen against the Guardians 
of the Braintree Union,” that the poor-law 
commissioners had the power to enforce 
the appointment of a chaplain on the 
guardians of union workhouses. 


MIDDLESEX. 

St. James's, Westmixnsrer.—The Rev. 
J, G. Gifford has been appointed by the 
Bishop of London to officiate at this church 
every Sunday evening at seven o'clock. 
(his establishment of a third full service 
is justly considered a boon to many of the 
parishioners. ‘The first service took place 
on Sunday last, and was attended by a most 
numerous congregation, 

Lent preachers appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to preach at St. 
Mary-le-Bow Church :—Ash Wednesday, 

Archdeacon Hamilton; March 4th, Mr, 
Murray; tith, Mr. Heath; 18th, Mr. 
Cooper; 25th, Mr. Wilks; April ist, Mr. 
Burgess; Good Friday, Archdeacon Ha- 
milton. 

Cuurcen or Exctanpn Commerctat 
Scnoors.—On Monday, February 1st, a 
school, in connexion with the Metropo- 
hitan Commercial Institution, was opened 

it Islington by the Bishop of London. It 
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is called the East Islington Commereig! 
School, and is designed for the more im. 
mediate benefit of the district parish of St, 
Paul and of the chapelry of St. Stephen 
under the ministerial charge of the Rey. 
J. Sandys and the Rev. T. B. Hill, respec. 
tively. The Bishop, as patron, took the 
chair, supported by the vicar of the parish, 
the Head Master of the Proprietary School, 
the clergy of the districts, the Head Master 
and the Trustees of the New School, to- 
gether with the deputation from the Com- 
mittee of the Central Institution. The 
Bishop gavea succinct but lucid statement 
of the objects and designs of the middle 
schools, and urged the positive necessity 
for their general establishment throughout 
his diocese and the kingdom at large ; and 
expressed the pleasure he felt in observing 
the cycle of appliances for Christian in- 
struction, in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, so hap- 
pily completed at Islington. The Rey. 
R. Burgess, Rector of Upper Chelsea, de- 
livered a masterly address on the character 
of the education which ought to be given 
to the middle class, which he characterised 
as the most important division of the com- 
munity. The practical value of the lecture 
was so generally appreciated, that a motion 
by the Rev. D. Wilson, praying that it be 
printed, was carried by acclamation. After 
brief addresses by the Rev. J. Sandys and 
the Rev. T. B. Hill, testifying their sense 
of the Right Rev. Patron’s kindness in 
presiding, and their obligations to the lay 
friends who had so liberally and labori- 
ously co-operated with them in the esta- 
blishment of the school, the Bishop pro- 
nounced the apostolic benediction, and 
dismissed the meeting. 

Trtne Commutation, &c.—The follow- 
ing is the average of wheat, barley, and 
oats, for the last seven years, up to Christ- 
mas last, by which, according to the Tithe 
Commutation Act, rent-charges are regu- 
lated from the London Gatette:— 
Christmas. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

1855 ... 7s. Ofd. ... 3s. 11d. ... 2s. Mile 

18H... 6 Bh... SIP «2 9 

or. & Oe. «ee 

a ..8 & wk oe ae 

e446 8 wh Oe 

1840...6118 ...4 1 ...2 10} 
And the amount to be received for the 
year 1841, for every 1001. of rent-charge, 
will be 1022. 12s. 54d., or rather more than 
three and three-quarters per cent. above 
the amount of last year. 

The Tithe Commissioners have given 
their opinion that in rating rent-charges 
to the parochial rates, the incumbent has 
no right to claim the deduction of a charge 
to Queen Anne's bounty, incurred for im- 
provement of the parsonage. 

The committee of the National Society 
met on Wednesday, the 3d inst., at their 
Board-room, in the Sanctuary, Westmin- 
ster. There were present, His Grace the 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Lords 
Bishops of London, Winchester, and Salis- 
bury; Lord Sandon, M.P.; the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Chichester, Rev. John Jen- 
sings, Mr. Wm. Cotton, Mr. Wm. Davis, 
Mr. Anthony Haummond, Mr. G. F. Ma- 
thison, and Rev. J. Sinclair. Schools to 
the number of 46 were received into the 
union; and grants in various cases were 
confirmed. 

A recent Gazette contains orders in 
Council for endowing the Archdeaconries 
of London and Middlesex, and the Arch- 
deaconry of Northampton, in pursuance of 
the “ Act to carry into effect, with certain 
modifications, the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues.”’” The Canonry in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul, in London, 
now held by the Venerable William Hale 
Hale, Archdeacon of Middlesex, shall be- 
come and be permanently annexed and 
united to the Archdeaconry of London, 
and the then Archdeacon of London (if not 
then holding the said canonry), and every 
future Archdeacon of London shall be en- 
titled to installation as Canon, with all the 
rights, privileges, and emoluments of a 
Canon of the said Cathedral Church, to all 
intents and purposes. ‘The Archdeaconry 
of Northampton is to be in future endowed 
with the Canonry in the Cathedral Church 
of Peterborough. 

The Queen has been pleased to nomi- 
nate, constitute, and appoint the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Chichester, the Right 
Hon. Viscount Duncannon, and the Right 
Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., to be three 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, 

lhe Lord Bishop of London requests 
the parochial clergy of his diocese to take 
care that their churchwardens or chapel- 
wardens do, before the first day of June in 
every year, transmit, post-paid, to the re- 
gistrar of the diocese, copies, duly verified, 
f all registers of baptisms and burials 
periormed in their respective parishes or 
chapelries daring the year ending on the 
‘ist day of December next preceding, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 52 G. 3, 
c. 146, s. 6, 7. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret.—During the year just ended, the 
income of the Society, from voluntary con- 
tributions, amounted, exclusive of lega- 
‘les, to upwards of 41,0001, and 40 addi- 
tional clergymen have been added to the 
Missionary list, the greater part of whom 
are already labouring in their several 
spheres of duty. The Society may there- 
lore trust that those whose hearts have 
been opened to contribute go liberally to- 
wards its support will feel thankful that 
they have been enabled to assist in so 
large a work of Christian charity. 

Satxvr Brrpe’s, Firet-sterer.—Open 
ING or true New Nattonat ann Paro- 
ftaL Scuoors,— On Monday, tot Febru- 
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ary, these schools, which contain accom- 
modation for more than 400 children, were 
opened by Rev. T. Dale, the Vicar of the 
parish, inthe presence of an overflowing 
audience. The children of the parochial 
schools were ranged round the sides of the 
room. After prayers had been read by the 
Vicar, and a hymn sung by the children, 
addresses explanatory of the mode of edu- 
cation intended to be adopted were deli- 
vered by the Rev. T. Dale, the Rev. D, 
Moore, one of the Curates of St. Bride’s, 
and the Rev. J. Monro, minister of Bride- 
well precinct. The children were after- 
wards regaled with buns and wine ; and at 
half-past five in the afternoon the friends 
and subscribers to the institution sat down 
to an excellent dinner at Radley’s hotel. 

The Earl of Digby has given 100/. to the 
funds of the National Society for Promot- 
ing the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. 

Tue Eccurstasticat Commission. —A 
sum exceeding 30,0001. appears by areturn 
made to the House of Commons, upon the 
motion of Sir R. H. Inglis, to have been 
received by the treasurer of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, as the proceeds of cathedral pre- 
ferments, suspended by virtue of certain 
temporary Acts since 1835. The Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England, however, 
had no control over this sum until the 
passing of the Act of last session, under 
the provision of which it has recently been 
paid to their account at the Bank of Eng- 
land. Before the receipt of this money 
the Commissioners had commenced the 
new and arduous duties imposed upon 
them by the Act, and they are diligently 
engaged in determining upon such an ap- 
plication of the revenues which will from 
time to time be at their disposal as shall 
be most condueive to the interests of the 
Established Church. 

Crercy Resvnves tn Canava. — The 
Act to regulate the sale and distribution of 
is property, which received the Royal 
sanction in August last, empowers the 
Governor and Council of Canada to sell 
any portion of these lands not exceeding 
100,000 acres a-year. ‘Lhe money arising 
from such sale is to be invested under the 
authority of a previous Act of Parhament, 
and the interest to be employed in satis- 
fying, in the first instance, all the stipends 
and other allowances to the clergy of the 
churches of England and Scotland, or to 
any other religious bodies or denomina- 
tions of Christians in Canada, and to which 
the faith of the Crown is pledged. After 
this purpose is satisfied, the fund arising 
from such sales, as they are made, is to be 
divided into three equal parts, which are 
to be appropriated by the persons pointed 
out by the Act, two-thirds to the Church 
of England, and one-third to the Church 
of Scotland. The shares thus allotted are 
enjoined to be expended in the mainte- 
nance of public worship: the share of the 
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Church of England to be under the autho- 
rity of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; that of the 
Church of Scotland under the management 
of a board of nine Commissioners to be 
elected by the Synods of the Presbyterian 
Charch in Conada. 

Titus or Woopv.—The case of “ Lozen 
v. Price” came on last week for adjudica- 
tion in the Court of Chancery. The bill 
was filed by the Rector of a parish in Car- 
diganshire, to enforce a claim to the tithe 
of wood; and the answer was that wood 
was not coppice, as it had grown from old 
stock of more than 20 years standing. The 
soattion was argued at some length in 

lay last, when it was contended that the 
only case in favour of such a claim as that 
of the Rector was ‘‘ Chichester v. Shel- 
don,” decided by Sir Thomas Plumer. The 
Lord Chancellor said, as the question was 
one of very great importance to landlords 
and tenants, as well as to tithe-owners, he 
had considered it his duty to examine all 
the decisions, and he was of opinion that 
the wood in question ought to be declared 
exempt from tithe; and he therefore de- 
creed in favour of the defendant, and dis- 
missed the plaintiff's bill, but under the 
circumstances, without costs. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Oxrorp.—The amount of subscriptions 
to the Martyrs’ Memorial is 6,935/. 5s. 9d.; 
the number of subscribers, 1858. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Sr. Maatiy’s, Suroranire.—Lord Dun- 
gannon has expended nearly 600/. in the 
repairs and decorations of this church, 
which is being adorned with beautiful 
painted windows, at bis Lordship’s ex- 
pense, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells has 
contributed 50/. towards the building of a 
new church at Nailsea, Somersetshire, the 
present church accommodation being in- 
sufficient for the population of that neigh- 
bourhood. Sir John Smyth, Bart., has 
given a piece of ground for the site, and 
Lord Calthorpe and Colonel Gore Langton, 
M.P., have each subscribed a handsome 
sum towards the erection. 


Batu ano Wetcs Diocesan Commitrere 
or rue Socrtery ror tur PropaGation or 
tue Gosret in Foreign Parts. — The 
annual sermon on behalf of this ancient and 
invaluable society was preached at Christ 
Church, on Tuesday, Feb. 8th, by the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor, from Acts, 
xvii. 16. It was an admirable discourse, 
and was listened to with the deepest at- 
tention, The collection at the church doors 
amounted to 34d. lis. 2d. The annual meet- 
ing was held at the Assembly Rooms on 
Wednesday. In the unavoidable absence 
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of the Lord Bishop of this diocese, as well 
as of the Lord Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor, both of whom were prevented from 
attending the meeting by indisposition, 
the Rev. C. M. Mount was called on to 
preside. After the usual prayers had been 
offered, the annual report, an able and most 
interesting document, was read by the Rey. 
F. W. Baker. The various resolutions 
were moved, and seconded by the Rev, 
Dr. Lewis, the Rev. W. T. Whitehead, 
the Rey. T. Woodward, the Rev. E. Tot- 
tenham, the Rev. J. Mules, the Rev. W., 
D. Willis, John Phillot, Esq., the Rev. F. 
W. Baker, and R. Perfect, Esq. The col- 
lection at the rooms on this occasion 
amounted to 32l. 5s, 1d., making, with that 
at the church, 631. 16s. 3d.—The Western 
Luminary. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Queen Dowager has presented a 
donation of 100/. to the Lichfield Diocesan 
Church Building Society. 

The Earls of Harrowby, Bradford, and 
Dartmouth, have respectively given 201, 
and the Bishop of Lichfield, Ear! Talbot, 
and Viscount Sandon, M.P., 10/., towards 
the formation of the Society for the Moral 
Instruction of the Boatmen and others em- 
ployed in the Navigation of the Stafford- 
shire Canals, 


SUSSEX. 


Arcupeaconry or Cuicnester.—A 
meeting of the clergy of this archdeaconry 
was held on the 20th, in the library of the 
cathedral, for the purpose of addressing 
the Venerable C. Webber on his resigna- 
tion of the office of Archdeacon. Notwith- 
Standing the inclement state of the wea- 
ther, a large body of clergy assembled, and 
many came from a considerable distance. 
Mr. Archdeacon Manning presided on the 
occasion, and an address was unanimously 
resolved on, of which the following 18 4 
copy :— 

‘Venerable and Dear Sir,—We, the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Chichester, 
in expressing our feelings of respect and 
regard on your retirement from the office 
of Archdeacon, are anxious to testify our 
grateful acknowledgment of the prompti- 
tude and attention which have marked the 
discharge of your public duties during the 
een protracted period of three-and- 
thirty years; and also to offer you our 
sincere thanks for the personal kindness 
and urbanity which have uniformly graced 
your intercourse with us: and whilst we 
trust that, in thus retiring from so arduous 
an office, you have consulted the comforts 
of your declining years, we earnestly pray 
that the ‘God of love and peace’ may con- 
tinue to you the possession of those bless- 
ings, and that large measure of domestic 
happiness which, by His mercy and good- 
ness, you have been so long permiticu t 
enjoy.” 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

Cuvacu Extension.—The necessity of 
furnishing additional church accommoda- 
tion at Birmingham has been suggested, 
and it has been determined to erect, with 
as little delay as possible, six new churches 
in the town and neighbourhood. ‘These, 
with Bishop Ryder’s church, recently built, 
will materially contribute to the efficacy of 
the established church. Some of the build- 
ings have been commenced, and it is sup- 
posed that three will be ready for conse- 
eration during the present year. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Sauissuny Diocesan Boarp or Epvu- 
cation.—A meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee was holden on Tuesday the 9th of 
February, at which were present the Ve- 
nerable Archdeacon Macdonald, the Hon. 
and Rev. C. A. Harris, Rev. F. Dyson, 
Rev. N. Smart, Rev. F. Gambier, Rev. G. 
Pugh, G. Pugh, G. E. Eyre, Esq., Rev. 
W.E. Honey. The Training School Com- 
mittee reported, that since the annual 
meeting, one young person had been ad- 
mitted to an exhibition of 8l. per annum, 
in the Institution for training School-mis- 
tresses, established in the Close. It was 
agreed that two other exhibitions of the 
same value should be filled up at the next 
quarterly meeting of the Board, on the 
Sth of April; and at the same time one 
of 10/. per annum, in the School for train- 
ing Masters at Winchester. These two 
Institutions, common to the dioceses of 
Winchester and Salisbury, are now fairly 
established, and we hope, by God's bless- 
ing, they will be instrumental in obviating 
the complaint now so generally and justly 
made by those who are engaged in the 
superintendence of parochial schools, that 
it is impossible to find persons properly 
qualified for the office of teachers. The 
object of the Diocesan Boards in founding 
these training schools is to select young 
persons who wish to become teachers, and 
who appear to possess the natural requi- 
Sites for teaching; to receive them into 
domestic training, and to endeavour to pre- 
pare them for receiving instruction in their 
practical duties, by a systematic course of 
intellectual discipline, and religious and 
moral culture. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


W OrncesTeER Diocesan Cuuncu Buitp- 
ING Socigety.—At the quarterly meeting 
of the committee of the above society held 
at the Guildhall on Monday the 8th of 

ebruary: present, the Lord Bishop of 
VW orcester, in the chair; Revs. Prebenda- 
ries Digby and Benson, Revs. G. W. Ker- 
shaw and W. J. Chesshyre, and J. Dent 
and S. Lea, Esqs.: the sum of 1501, was 
voted towards the erection of a church in 
the hamlet of Wilmcote, Warwickshire.— 
Vorcester Journal. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


On Monday the ist of February, the 
meeting of the Society for the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates in Populous 
Places, was held in the Music Hall, Leeds, 
which, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the season, was crowded to excess. We 
observed on the platform the Rev. Dr, 
Molesworth, Rev. Dr. Carter, Rev. Dr. 
Fennell, Rey. Dr. Wolff, Wm. Beckett, 
Esq., Henry B. Benyon, Esq., William 
Tweedale, Esq., and a large number of the 
neighbouring clergy. The Rev. Dr. Hook, 
the vicar of the parish, was the first 
speaker. His speech was very eloquent 
and impressive, and elicited great ap- 
plause. His arguments went to shew the 
usefulness and superiority of the society 
whose cause he advocated. It is strictly 
a church society—achurch society not only 
professedly, but in principle and practice. 
He objected to the lay assistance afforded 
by the Pastoral Aid Society on church 
grounds; and suggested, after one of the 
Bishops, the ordaining of Deacons who 
might be employed in aid of the clergy. 
The Pastoral Aid Society, it appears, re- 
fused to conform to the advice of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and other Prelates ; and persisted in 
acting upon rules not in harmony with 
church principles. Hence the formation 
of the Society for the Employment of Ad- 
ditional Curates in Populous Places.—Dr. 
Molesworth touched on the same subject, 
and adverted to the practice brought be- 
fore the public in the correspondence be- 
tween the Rev. John Clark, of Hunslet, and 
the clerical secretary of the Pastoral Aid 
Society. Dr. Molesworth also objected to 
the condition that at least one sermon an- 
nually should be preached for the benefit 
of the society in all churches wherein a 
curate is employed at the society's ex- 
pense, as a means of perpetuating a system 
wrong in principle, if not injurious in prace 
tice. The Rev. Canon Parkinson avoided 
controversial points, but made out a strong 
case of Scriptural warrant for the society 
in whose behalf he pleaded. Although the 
weather was exceedingly unfavourable to 
the attendance of the upper classes, the 
collection after the meeting was the largest 
ever realized in Leeds on a similar occa- 
sion.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

On the 2nd of February, the annual 
meeting of the subscribers of the Ripon 
Diocesan Church Building Society, resi- 
dent within the Ripon district, was held 
at the Town-hall in that city. The Lord 
Bishop of the diocese took the chair. The 
secretary read the report, which stated 
that exertions were making for building 
chapels at Ramsgill and Mickley, in the 
parish of Masham. The sum of 6471.18s.4d., 
during the past year, had been received in 
the district from subscriptions, donations, 
and congregational collections. The new 
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chapel at North Stainby had been built 
and consecrated, and the report was highly 
satisfactory to the meeting. 

The quarterly meeting of the Hull Church 
Missionary Association was held in the 
Charter-House chapel on Friday evening, 
the 29th of January, and interesting parti- 
culars with reference to the proceedings of 
the Parent Society were related by the 
Kev. Thomas Dikes, the Rev. J. Parkin- 
son, and the Rev. Charles Hodgson ; after 
which a collection was made to the amount 
of nearly 10/, 


WALES. 


Tue Wetsn Cucrcn.—On Feb. 8th, a 
public meeting was held in the borough of 
Jenbigh, the mayor in the chair, when a 

memorial to the crown was adopted rela- 
tive to the Welsh church. The meeting 
which, we understand, was much more 
numerously attended than any of those 
convened on behalf of the alien influence, 
recognised the annexation of the dioceses, 
and accepted, most wisely, that measure. 
It then enforced on the crown the neces- 
sity of any bishop who may be appointed 
to preside over the united dioceses of St. 
Asaph and Bangor being conversant in 
the Welsh language ; and also, that the 
surplus revenues accruing from the con- 
solidation of the dioceses, and from the 
abolition of sinecures, shall be appropriated 
in North Wales to the augmentation of 
poorer benefices, the buiiding and endow- 
ment of additional churches, in promoting 
the moral and religious education of the 
people, and in the founding of a college or 
colleges ** for the effectual attainment of a 
knowledge of the Welsh language by can- 
didates for holy orders.” A memorial was 
also adopted to the Eeclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, in respect to the appropriation of 
the sinecure revenues which have lapsed, 
or may lapse, according to the statute law. 
the address to the Crown was ordered to 
be transmitted to the Lord-lieutenant for 
presentation, and that tothe Kecles.astical 
Commissioners to the Lord Lishop of St. 
Asaph for presentation.—Caernarvon He 
raid. 

faroarta, Brarconsnuine, Jan. 22.—A 
poll of the parish for a church-rate of 24d. 
in the pound took place this day. At the 
close of the poll the numbers stood as 

tollows :— 
VOTERS. VOTKS, 
For the rate ........ 70 ... 111 
ASME ccccccescess B 1 BW 
Majority........ —44... —81 

LUaNsANnTRPRAID Griyn Cerrnioc, Den- 
nicusuire. — The Viscount Dungannon, 
M.P., has munificently restored and beau- 
tified the church of this parish, at an ex- 

pense of 800/, His Lordship is patron of 
the living. 

Consecration oF Sr. Davin'’s Cuvacn, 
CaanmMarrugen.—Feb. 10th being the day 

appointed for this ceremony, it was re- 
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solved that the mayor and corporation 
with the town council, should walk in pro. 
cession. Accordingly, at a quarter before 
11 o'clock in the morning, the Bishop's 
carriage with his Lordship, drew up at the 
Guildhall; the procession was formed, 
and proceeded to the church, followed by 
his Lordship and the members of the Odd 
Fellows and True Ivorites’ Societies, The 
members were handsomely dressed in their 
characteristic costumes, displaying their 
splendid regalia Xc., which attracted an im. 
mense concourse of respectable spectators, 
Upon arriving at the new church, the usual 
ceremonies attendant upon the consecration 
were performed by the Lord Bishop, as- 
sisted by the Rey. Archdeacon Bevan, the 
Rev. D. Archer Williams, the Rey, J. 
Jones, and others. His Lordship then de 
livered a very able and eloquent sermon 
from Psalm 38 and 2nd verse. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon the members received 
the Sacrament, and afterwards his Lord- 
ship proceeded outwards to consecrate 
the burial ground, with the usual rites and 
customs. Although the weather was in- 
tensely cold, we are bappy to say that the 
church was densely crowded, and the col- 
lections made amounted to 651. At six 
o’clock in the evening the Rey. Mr. Grif- 
fith, Vicar of Llangeler, delivered a very 
impressive sermon in Welsh; and a col- 
lection was made, amounting to 17/., which, 
added to the morning collections, amounted 
to the liberal sum ot 80/.— Silurian. 


IRELAND, 

Duntin, Jan. 27.—Imporrant Deci- 
s1on,—To-day the Court of Queen's Bench 
gave judgment in the important case of the 
Rev. K. Q. Shannon v. the Churchwardens 
of St. Nicholas Within. The question in 
this case was, whether the election of the 
Rev. Thresham Gregg to the chaplaincy of 
this parish was a valid one. The Key, 
Mr. Shannon claimed the election, inas- 
much as he had a majority of votes, cre- 
ated by several Roman Catholics, who 
came forward to support him. The Rev. 
Mr. Gregg and the churchwardens con- 
tended, on the other hand, that the Roman 
Catholics were disqualified by statute law 
from voting in any matter connected with 
the election of a Protestant clergyman to 
the chaplaincy of an ecclesiastical benefice. 
The churchwardens declared Mr. Gregg 
duly elected. Mr. Shannon applied for 4 
mandamus to compel the churchwardens 
to amend the election by inducting him 
into the chaplaincy. Mr. Gregg shewed 
cause against this mandamus, and the 
court this day allowed it, upon the ground 
that, by the 2d of Anne, c. 6, s, 25, the 
533d of Geo. LIL, c. 21, and the 10th of 
Geo. 1V., ¢.7, &c., Roman Catholics were 
disqualified from voting at the election ot 
a Protestant chaplain. The decision was 
looked to with considerable interest and 
anxiety by the Protestant community of 
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[reland, as it involved a momentous con- 
sideration, whether Roman Catholics could 
in any way influence or control the election 
of a divine to whose religious doctrines 
they were opposed, and to whose church 
they had an aversion. rhe Rev. Mr. Gregg 
is now chaplain of St. Nicholas Within. 
[tis stated, however, that he will be fur- 
ther harassed, by an appeal to the Court 
of Error. Indeed, this proceeding was 
almost suggested by the ‘‘liberal” Judge 
Perrin, of corporate reform notoriety, who, 
although concurring in opinion with his 
brother Judges that the cause shewn should 
be allowed, observed that he would have 
no objection that the matter was put into 
a train of more solemn and deliberate in- 
quiry ; and added, as a kind of reservation 
point for retreat, in case the appeal should 
be made to the Judges in “‘ error,” that he 
considered, as at present advised, the 
operation of the 10th of Geo. IV. to be as 
the court had stated it to be. 

About 80 persons of the Roman-catholic 
religion, in that part of the county of Kerry 
adjoining to the town of Abbeyfeale, have 
quitted the Church of Rome and embraced 
the Protestant faith. They held a meet- 
ing on Wednesday, the 3rd inst., at which 
the Rev. A. Denny, of Tralee, attended 
for the purpose of establishing a school for 
the instruction of their families. A house 
has been taken for that purpose. 


COLONIAL. 

Carcurra Carnepnar.—We learn that 
a site for the above object has been granted 
by government, and that towards the edi- 
fice and endowment, in addition to Bishop 
Wilson's munificent contribution of 20,000/, 
the East India Company has granted 
15,000/., and two additional chaplains; the 
british residents of Calcutta upwards of 
6000/.; the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 50001, ; and private sub- 
scriptions, 3259/.: thus making a total 


already subscribed of 49,2597. As the 
whole cost of the edifice and endowment 
Was estimated at 60,0001, 1t Would thus 


appear that five-sixths of the whole has 
heen at present raised, which will be com- 
pieted by an additional 10,000/, 
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Society FoR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret—New Brunswick.—The Bishop 
of Nova Scotia has sent home a very in- 
teresting account of his recent visitation of 
the province of New Brunswick, extracts 
from which will be printed in the society's 
new quarterly paper. The concluding 
summary will be read with much plea- 
sure :—** There is evidently a growing at- 
tachment to the church, and an increasing 
sense of the exertions which her members 
are bound by duty and by interest to make 
for the support of her ministers. Of this 
we have most gratifying evidence at St. 
John’s, Portland, at Frederickton, at Wood- 
stock, at Douglas, at Gage Town, at Digby, 
Clemens, and various other places, Nor 
do I think the society can want better proof 
of the blessing with which their labours 
here are mercifully favoured, or better en- 
couragement to perseverance in their en- 
deavours to engage the whole church and 
all her members as fellow-workers in their 
labour of love. Since my return to my 
diocese, | have been enabled to consecrate 
eleven churches and chapels, widely sepa- 
rated from each other, and two burial- 
grounds. I have held eleven confirmations, 
| have ordained three priests and four dea- 
cons, and have been preserved from all 
harm in traversing many hundred miles by 
land and water, though often exposed to 
violent winds and floods. May all be made 
instrumental, however insufficient in itself, 
to the glory of God, the extension and 
purity of His church, and the salvation of 
many souls through real faith inthe Divine 
Redeemer ” 

Some influential gentlemen, possessing 
property in Prince Edward's Island, having 
recently come forward with liberal offers of 
assistance in building churches and par- 
sonage houses in their respective town- 
ships, the society has resolved to grant a 
sum of 1501 to each of three churches pro- 
posed to be erected in that island, and also 
to allow stipends of 1201. to each of three 
additional clergymen to be stationed there. 

The Lord Bishop of Barbados arrived 
at his diocese in the Swift packet from 
England, on the 15th of December, after a 
stormy passage of thirty-seven days. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


lr being obviously impossible to give a map of the whole diocese of London on such 
a scale as should enable the engraver to mark the churches in London and West- 
minster, it is proposed to give a map of those cities, and of such part of their im- 
mediate environs as forms a portion of the diocese of London. 

In reply to some remarks which were sent to the Editor, and forwarded by him to 
the writer of the letter in the preceding number, signed Indagator, he has received * 


the following statement: 


e 


Che charge which Indagator brought against the Society for the Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge was, their ‘ omission of every leading society connected with the 


hurech of Er land,’ 


This charge is att mpted to be refuted in two ways —h, It is 


















































































































368 NOTICES TO CORRESPON DENTS—continued. 
Pa 


4 
alleged that the ‘ British Almanack’ professes to give only ‘ scientific institutions,’ 
If so, why do we find enumerated the ‘ Allowance Office Sree? Stamps,’ p. 77, 
‘Coal Exchange,’ ibid., and ‘ Wine Licence Office,’ p.79@ &c.&c.? 11. That it 
does, in fact, give ‘The Church-building Society,’ and thp ‘Society for Promoting 
the Employment of Additional Curates.’ And under gwhat head are these two 


societies arranged? Under that of ‘ Scientific Institytions!’ The arrangement js 
either right or wrong. If right; why omit,the ‘ oe Promoting Christian 
Knowledge? the ‘Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts?’ the 


* National Society for the Education of the a If wrong, no blame can attach to 
Indagator for overlooking (which he readily allows he did) the two societies above. 
mentioned when inserted in an inappropriate place. 

‘* Nor will it be a valid excuse to allege that it was unnecessary to insert again at 
pP- 78, 79 these two societies, since they bad already appeared at pp. 73, 74, 

‘or the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge’ appears in all the effulgence 
of small capitals at p.735, and yet again twinkles, though with diminished splendour, 
at p.79!” 

asain : F. D—John—Mr. Winning—J. W. H.—-Theta Lancastriensis—A 
Cornish Curate—H. T.T.—A Fermanagh Curate—A Wiltshire Incumbent— 
Scrutator—Inquisitor—Uniformis—M. B.—Discipulus—s—Mr. Blunt—C. J. H.— 
P, K.— Nemo—Mr. Chesnutt—Futuro Clericus — Catholica Christiana—Vesper 
Hymns. 

The Editor is obliged to H. A., and will be glad to avail himself of his offer as 
circumstances may admit; and to Otiosus, whose letter should bave been inserted 
this month if possible. It is in type, and so is that of Uniformis. 

W. B. requests from any reader who may be able to give it, a short and clear 
account of the nature, constitution, and history of the court of Delegates. 

Another correspondent asks, “Is the manor-house at Little Gidding, where 
Nicholas Ferrar resided, still standing? and if so, what is its present condition? 
In what style of architecture is the church which was beautified by Ferrar’s mother, 
and are there any remains (as stained glass, carving, &c.) of the decorations which 
that pious woman bestowed on it? Are there any traditionary accounts of the reli- 
gious community of Little Gidding still existing among the country people of that 
neighbourhood? Has any account of the dispersion of the members of the society 
been handed down to us? 

Another wishes for authentic information as to the religious character of Milton, 

M. J. is thanked for his letter, which bas been forwarded to the gentleman to 
whose communication it relates, 

W.M. X. will find a letter, from Alpba at the office, No, 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 

The Editor is not learned as to the point on which “ A Clergyman” inquires; but 
he apprehends that the Gazette is the regular organ for the promulgation of an 
Order in Council. 

The Editor thanks E, E. and quite agrees with him ; at least he quite agrees with 
what be believes E. E. would say, if he were aware of some things of which, if he 
thinks it worth while, the Editor will be very happy to inform bim. . 

A letter from the neighbourhood of Glasgow bas been received ; but without 
*‘ accompanying pamphlets.” 

Several letters on the “ Amen” in the Liturgy are postponed while the facts of the 
case are undergoing investigation. 

The tone of G. E.'s letter seems to indicate that it comes from somebody much 
Mr. Hallam’s superior: but there are co few such persons, that the Editor thinks 
it must be a mistake, and would wish for a certificate of the fact before he in- 
serts it, 

The Editor would gladly insert Mr. Hill’s letter about Ancient Christianity, but 
there seems to be no good in occupying the pages of this Magazine with what in 
fact only amounts to a statement chat an apparent contradiction, noticed in this 
work, bas been in some way explained by the autbor, in an old number of a periodi- 
cal scarcely known in this country. If Mr. Hill will furnish an extract of moderate 
length, the Editor will be happy to insert it: in the meantime, any readers who 
have the Dublin Christian Examiner for August, 1839, may read the original. 

It is known that there are editions of the French New Testament which translate 
Acts, xiii. 2, by ** Or comme ils offroient au Seigneur le Sacrifice de la Messe,” &c. ; 
will any reader who is able say how many, and which ” 
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